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Introduction 


The effective practice of liberal democracy involves the acknowledgement 
and promotion of human rights. Human rights here mean not only civil and 
political rights but also socio-economic and cultural. A revisit to the meaning of 
democracy and human rights posits that a democratic state in modern times draws 
its legitimacy on account of its commitment towards human rights. At the same 
time, development and human rights in a broader conception remain logically 
entwined. This means that there is a rare congruence between human rights and 
development, as justice — social and economic — is common to both. The idea to 
link development with human rights is not only an expression of certain realities 
— that is of the relevance of development issues for the full realisation of human 
rights — but also represents an attempt to define or qualify development as a 
process based on respect for human rights and its full realisation. Viewed thus 
development also becomes part of the fundamental rights of the people, and a 
democratic state, therefore, has a special responsibility to cater to the basic 


developmental needs of its citizenry. 


This linear formulation on the relationship between democracy, 
development and human rights, while perfectly valid in abstract and the resultant 
synergy is very much desirable, becomes problematic when examined more 
closely in the context of a real set of conditions. If one looks at the development 
process adopted in India, it could be seen that, more often than not, it has been 
running counter to the concept of human rights. This is manifest from the Indian 
State’s priority that always went along with the modernist paradigm of 


development which is clear from the policy objective of the second five year plan. 
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How much the state has been embedded in the modernist development paradigm, 


E 2 ms E 1 
is obvious in its own policy statement. 


The idea of ‘modernize or perish’ had many ramifications in the Indian 
context. During the formative years of the republic, the choice before nation 
builders was mainly two. Taking on board Gandhian idea of decentralized polity 
with self-reliant village republics with small scale production units or moving 
ahead with soviet model of big industries with centralized polity. Was the Indian 
choice for the latter a realistic one from the vantage point of the masses? Has it 
got a theoretical explanation which justifies the above made linear connection 
between democracy, development and human rights? What was the reason for 
India to opt for a centralised economic and political system despite the suggestion 
of Gandhi for a decentralised village swaraj where the appropriate small scale and 
labour intensive technology may be used? Thus a strong nation-state with 
centralised decision making gives rise to a vicious circle of violence with an 
unaffordable degree of human rights violations. To put it in another way, the state, 
while remaining democratic procedurally, could become abettors of human rights 
in its quest for transforming itself into a developmental state. Here development 
becomes a hegemonising idea. As a result, the democratic content gets drained 
whenever it confronts human right issues related to development. It, therefore, 
carries out its developmental agenda at the expense of human rights and even it 
risks its legitimacy for the purpose. The resultant legitimacy crisis, it seeks/tries to 
transcend through propaganda glorifying its developmental commitments. In such 
a situation development becomes a hegemonic process of domination always . 
disciplining and controlling the people in the name of economic growth. Here the 
linkage between democracy, development and human rights gets ruptured, 


progressively. 


To what extent development projects in India and its alleged human rights 
violations vouch the above postulates? Can one infer the linear relation between 
democracy, development and human rights from an analysis of mega 
developmental projects? Is modernisation, of which these development projects 
constitute the core, causing cultural alienation to 16 marginalised people? Are 


such development models economically viable, ecologically sustainable, and 
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politically democratic? What is the response of the state towards the legitimacy 
crisis inflicted by human right violations by such projects? In this context the 
present study tries to explore the relationship or its deficit between democracy, 
development and human rights in the India context by focussing on the Sardar 
Sarovar Project. The Sardar Sarovar Dam is the terminal dam under the Narmada 
Valley Project that envisages the construction of 30 major, 135 medium and 3000 
minor dams. It has been in the public gaze for the last three decades by dint of its 
uniqueness in being the largest project of this kind in the world and the most 
controversial project in India which, on completion, is likely to submerge 245 
villages in three states viz. Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat and cause 


displacement of more than two lakh of people. 
I. Review of Literature 


The sheer amplitude of learned writings in the domain of democracy, 
development and human rights, though in different contexts is itself indicative of 
the fact that the three concepts have been discoursed very much, and yet they 
remain unsettled. The spate of literature in the field of democracy from the ancient 
times to the modern period may be the largest among other social ideals. Most of 
these works were belonging to the following areas: that analysing the contours of 
democracy;” that seeking the relationship between democracy and human rights; 
that dealing with developmental debates particularly relating to environmental 
aspects; that specifically studying the Sardar Sarovar project and its various 
dimensions on human rights, judicial response, resettlement issues and 
performance evaluation; and writings that throw lights on propaganda. Here the 
survey of literature is done to understand how far the major research question on 
the nature of the relationship between the three concepts in the Indian context has 


been addressed by studies till now. 


Robert A. Dahl while giving more importance to the primordial factors of 
individual in the form of loyalties, way of life, organizations, social structures and 
norms, relegated the class differences which in his opinion disappear so fast with 
urbanisation and industrialisation than other primordial factors [Dahl, 1971: 9- 


104] But the puzzle was if these sub cultural patterns are found so strong in a 


multicultural society like India complexly entwined with class differences how it 


survives. 


This concern led the researcher to think about the potential of democracy 
under the facade of majority rule to degenerate in to tyranny and thereby bringing 
its sustenance a difficult process. Giovanni Sartori rendered a sociological 
analysis to think about mainly three types of majority —minority relations along 
the axes of constitutional, electoral and societal [Sattori, 1987: 133]. He too 
shared a pessimistic perception regarding democracy by saying that majority 
method connotes only a mathematical majority. Benjamin R. Barber [Strong 
Democracy: Participatory Politics for a New Age, 1984] brought an alternative 
model of democracy as strong democracy defined as participatory self 
government against the representative democracy. It is carried on through 
institutions designed to facilitate increased civic participation in agenda setting, 


deliberation, legislation and policy implementation. 


On the importance of discussion and participation in democracy thinkers 
like A.D.Lindsay [The Essentials of Democracy, 1935] Harold Laski [The 
Development of Representative System in Our Times, 1928] and E. Barker 
[Reflections on Government, 1942] have written extensively. What Laski wrote 
about the roe of discussion and participation in the general context could be 
translated into specific situations. He says that in a parliamentary democracy 
discussion forms the popular mind and that the executive utilizes the legislature to 
translate in to statute the will arrived by that mind [Laski, 1928:13]. This left 
important questions with respect to its absence / impracticability in the context of 
India dominated by diverse interest pursued by classes and groups located in 
different stratum of the society. Anthony H. Birch [The Concepts and Theories of 
Modern Democracy, 2001] has made a survey of contemporary democratic 
theories in a somewhat lucid style. Chandal Mouffe [Radical Democracy: Modern 
or Post- modern?, 1988] seeks the meaning and prospects of democracy in a post- 
modern society in which concepts can no longer claim to be certain or objective. 
She prefers hegemony of democratic values through multiplication of democratic 
practices and a decentralised democracy. Sen [Democracy as a Universal Value, 


1999] in a rejoicing mood tries to show that democracy is as much sought after 
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fought for in developing countries of the south as in the developing countries of 
the north. Here Sen identifies certain universal values attached to democracy 
which formed the spirit of the theory about legitimacy. The values he identified 
include: its (democracy’s) intrinsic importance in human life; its instrumental role 
in generating political incentives; and its constructive function in the formation of 


values. 


Bhikku Parekh [The Cultural Particularity of Liberal Democracy, 1993] 
presents the need for a cultural specific democracy in the place of universal 
liberalised paradigm. He argues that if democracy needs to flourish in non western 
cultural settings, it has to be open to cultural diversity and recognition of 
autonomy and this is possible only by abandoning ideas of uniformity, of one 
single pattern of democratic politics. This reading fuelled the researcher’s search 
for a model while addressing the issue of legitimacy crisis that the state faces 
owing to its failure to protect human rights of its citizens. An initial survey of 
these critical readings on democracy has demystified the notions around 
democracy as a universal value in general. In the Indian context the practice of 
democracy has been analysed empirically by Rajni Kothari through his scholarly 
writings. One of his much discussed works State against Democracy: In Search of 
Humane Governance (1989) while tracking the exercise of democracy in India 
makes an account of the recent trends in Indian democracy against the 
institutionalised democratic practices. He referred the emergence of resistance in 
the form of social movements as ‘part of an attempt at redefining politics at a time 
of massive attempts to narrow its range, different from electoral and legislative 
politics which has relegated large sections of the people outside the process of 
power’ and decision making [Kothari, 1988:46]. But the techniques the state has 
been resorting to as and when its legitimacy undergoes crisis has not been dealt 


with in this work which was the prime concern of the researcher. 


On the relationship between Democracy and Human rights, Michael 
Freeden [Rights, 1998] provided a historical analysis of how human rights find 
space in the discourses related to legitimate political authority. Here he attempted 
to assess the ideological implications of right theories. As the proposed area of 


research was the conflict between democracy and human rights, analysing 
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individual rights had certain ideological limitations. So the search was for 
instances of violations of community or collective rights. Freeden’s work assisted 
the researcher with its theoretical clarity regarding collective rights. Jack Donnelly 
[Human rights, Democracy and Democracy, 1984] attempts to bring the link 
between а regime’s ability to foster development and the public's perception of - 
the regime’s legitimacy on account of its protection of human rights of its citizens. 
Donnelly’s work unravels the complex tensions between human rights, democracy 
and development but in the post cold war international setting. It showed the 
shortcomings of both democratic decision making and market led growth in the 
absence of a prior commitment to the full range of internationally recognised 
human rights [Jack Donnelly,1984: 6)]. 


Upendra Baxi [Voices of Suffering and the Future of Human Rights, 1998] 
made a scathing criticism on the changing dimensions of human rights. He 
observes that the paradigm of the Universal Declaration of Human Rights has 
being steadily supplanted by a trade-related, market-friendly, human rights 
paradigm. This new paradigm reverses the notion that universal human rights are 
designed for the dignity and well being of human beings and insists, instead, upon 
the promotion and protection of the collective rights of global capital in ways that 
justify corporate well-being and dignity over that of human persons. The 
Universal Declaration of Human Rights model assigned human rights 
responsibilities to states; it called upon the state to construct, progressively and 
within the community of states, a just social order, both national and global, that 
could meet at least the basic needs of human beings. The new model, according to 
Baxi, denies any significant redistributive role for the state [Baxi, 1998:39]. This 
potential threat of global capital on the contours of human rights was further 
explained by Judith Whitehead [Development and Dispossession in the Narmada 
Valley, 2010] who related the process of capital accumulation and the resultant 
dispossession in the Narmada Valley. This shifted the focus to developmental 


debates. 


On developmental debates, Amartya Sen [Development as Freedom, 1999] 
makes a point with his position against the growth led development paradigm. 


While development was conceived as the third concept to be linked to the 
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democracy—human right frame work, thanks to the Whitehead’s neat theoretical 
frame work in the context of dispossession in Narmada Valley, Sen gives insights 
of an alternative path in promoting or expanding the capabilities through 
development in the place of rising average per capita incomes; instead, it requires 
a package of overlapping mechanisms that progressively enable the exercise of a 
growing range of freedoms. This work depends much on Sen’s work (on 
expanding capabilities concept) in formulating the operational definition of 
development along with Rawls concept of primary goods. Thus it was conceived 
initially that development be defined in terms of the expansion of human 
capabilities as described by Sen and as a right which is justifiable only if the least 
advantaged (here the displaced people )gets the benefits as conceived by Rawls 
[A Theory of Justice, 1971]. Rawls concept was taken with a pinch of salt in 
formulating the theory of development and it helped to understand how the 
development project even in a liberal frame work secures to the displaced people a 
better enjoyment of primary social goods such as self respect, rights and liberties, 


opportunities and powers and income and wealth in order to be legitimate. 


Coming to the environmental aspect a spate of green literature from Silent 
‘Spring [Rachel Carson, 1962] to Ecology and Economy [Brown, 2003] and to 
Social Ecology [Gadgil and Guha, 1992] gave a fresh impetus to subscribe to a 
an ecological analysis of the relationship between democracy , development and 
human rights. Much of these environmental issues were debated in detail in the 
works of Madhav Gadgil and Guha. Gadgil and Guha [The Fissured Land, 1993] 
presents an interpretative narration of the ecological history of Indian 
subcontinent. The work while tracing the broad contours of eco-cultural evolution 
in India, moving from the hunter — gather mode through the peasant mode and 
finally to the continuing attempt by the industrial mode, introduced the concept of 
new world colonialism which led to the extermination of indigenous cultures and 
populations. It discussed how the course of development in India was steered by 
the national industrialist on path beneficial to them, namely as an all out state- 
subsidized effort to intensify the use of resources such as land, water, vegetation, 
minerals and energy. Having understood the mechanism in operation in India that 


guides/misguides the development process, the effort was to examine the impact 
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of this steered development process particularly on human right aspects and the 
state response to it. The vast volume of literature appeared in response to the 
Judicial verdicts on the Sardar Sarovar Dam came in handy here. Finding the 
potential for a case study to test the theory so from the above readings, literature 


on Sardar Sarovar was followed. 


Through her academic but inspiring narration of her experience and the 
politics of development in the Narmada valley, Amita Bhaviskar [In the Belly of 
the River, 1997] offered a methodological insight to the study. She had used 
participant observation in the tribal village of Anjanvara in Madhya Pradesh in her 
study. Her conclusions about the politics of Andolan in the valley discerned the 
distinctive character of Indian environmentalism where the red project of 
changing relations of production, and the green project of using nature 
sustainability are merged to create an ecological landscape of resistance. Here the 


focus was in the mobilisation of tribal people in the valley. 


Niraja Gopal Jayal [Democracy and State: Welfare, Secularism and 
Development in Contemporary India, 2001] makes a critical analysis of the 
response of the state to the issue of Development in Narmada valley and comes to 
the conclusion that citizenship in Narmada Valley suffers from two major 
problems; violation of citizen’s right to organise and protest and the other is the 
absence of social conditions for the exercise of citizenship. Her account of dismal 
performance of rehabilitation and resettlement shows that liberal democracy is 
succumbing to the interests of the industrial development elite from whom the 
state is not autonomous. Her study though makes a theoretical exploration does 
not get into the details of non coercive apparatus the state (like propaganda) resort 


to while confronting in legitimacy crisis. 


In ‘Why People Protest: An Analysis of Ecological Movements’ Sharma 
Subhash (2009), applying ‘the multi-dimensional critical disempowerment 
approach’ finds that ecological movements are not sudden and spontaneous 
outburst, rather a result of a collectively organised and sustained effort to 
challenge the system in part or the whole; it focus on critical life issues such as 


livelihood, culture, spirituality and morality together; and the state has played a 
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partisan role in favour of the elite class of traders , industrialists, contractors and 
rich farmers and that is why the state has resorted to the suppression of the 
movements. But the study could not penetrate more into the response of the state 


and the legitimacy question which the researcher is seeking to understand. 


Sanjay Sangvai [Narmada Displacement: Continuing Outrage, 2002] 
analyses the situation of victims of Sardar Sarovar displacement in the context of 
the shock, outrage and the subsequent compassion and efforts for rehabilitation of 
the victims of the Gujarat carnage and observes that the effect of globalisation and | 
privatisation processes added further complications. Supriya Garikipati 
[Resettlement Sites of Narmada Valley Project: Some Revealing Insights, 2002] 
analysed the survey data from three settlement sites of the Sardar Sarovar Project 
and highlighted the drawbacks of an official lead resettlement plan and of 
excluding the project-affected from the planning process. She argues here that a 
policy and attitudinal change is imperative towards settling the resettlement issue. 
The study however leaves the cultural aspect of the human right violations in the 
resettlement programme untouched. S.Sreenivasan [Disillusionment of the 
Displaced, 1995] narrates the pathetic situation of SSP oustees who had been 
evicted and transported to new sites, on having disgusted with the lack of facilities 
returning to their original villages. Pablo Kala [In the Space of Erasure: 
Globalisation, Resistance and Narmada River, 2001] examines the spaces of 
erasure in economics, ecology, cultural and political aspects. On the response 
towards the judicial verdict that gave the node for raising the height of the dam to 
the present level of 121.92 m many articles had come up. Some of these were: 
A. Judgment of Grave Import [Ramaswamy R. lyer, 2000], Supreme Court and 
NBA [S.P. Sathe, 2000], Judicial Activism Ш: Growth of Public Interest 
Litigation: Access to and Democratisation of the Judicial Process [S. P. Sathe, 


1999] and Supreme Court Constructs a Dam [Shiv Visvanathan, 2000] 


From the above survey it becomes evident that most of the studies are 
explorative in nature and indicative of the magnitude of the human right violations 
brought about by the Sardar Sarovar Project. They seldom enter into the debate of 


the state's response towards the legitimacy crisis so created. Along the 
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propaganda line no such study was seen with respect to any of the developmental 


projects in India. All these make the present study relevant. 


II. Objectives 


The major objective of the study is to bring out the relationship between 


democracy, development and human rights in the Indian context. Within this 


compass it seeks to explore and analyse the following specificities of the problem: 


1. 


To understand how the liberal democratic state responds to development 


induced environmental impacts. 


To assess the extent of human right violations brought about by the Sardar 
Sarovar Project in terms of displacement and its socio-political and cultural 


impact. 


To see how the development process transforms the ecosystem people into 
ecological refugees who keep the social relations in a market economy going 


and the role of the state in it. 


To study how far the democratic developmental state depends on 
propaganda in its attempt to transcend the legitimacy crisis by dint of 


development induced human right violations. 


III. Hypotheses 


1. Democracy, Development and Human rights are not interdependent and 


mutually reinforcing in the context of the Sardar Sarovar Project as 
democratic state overlooks human right issues for facilitating its role as a 


developmental state. 


. The Indian state though liberal democratic, has an insensitive approach 


towards the environmental issues and undermines its own conditions for 


environmental clearances, all in the name of development. 


. Human Right violations brought about by the project are many and its 


impact among the rehabilitated people is multifaceted. 
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4. In this process the state causes the transformation of ecosystem people intc 
exploitable ecological refugees who keep the social relations in a marke 


economy going through their displacement. 


5. The state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis created by the violation o: 


human rights of project affected people by resorting to propaganda. 
IV. Universe of the Study 


The study focuses on the Project Affected Families (PAFs) who were 
displaced and rehabilitated in different sites in the State of Gujarat. Among the 
40,000 families affected by the project in three states, 11096 families have beer 
resettled in 236 rehabilitation sites in Gujarat of which 5581 families belonged to 
Madhya Pradesh, 771 families to Maharashtra and 4744 families to Gujarat. The 
rest of the PAFs were partially resettled by the Government of Madhya Pradesh 
and Maharashtra and partially given cash compensation in lieu of land based 
rehabilitation which had no backing of the Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal 
Award of 1979. The study, for empirical analysis focuses mainly on the 236 
rehabilitation sites in Gujarat. In selecting the universe of the study two factors 
were taken into consideration: the availability of a clear sample frame which is 
more representative in character and the analysis mainly explores, attitude of 
Gujarat Government with respect to development and human rights. It is the 
Gujarat Government which is the main player and beneficiary in the Sardar 
Sarovar Project. Besides this, exclusively locating the Sardar Sarovar Project 
affected families who were resettled in Madhya Pradesh was a cumbersome 
process as the state has the largest number of evictees on account of the Narmada 


Valley Development Project which consists of 29 other major dams also. - 


V. Methodology 


The methodology followed in this work could be called ‘triangulation’, 
which is broadly defined as the combination of methodologies in the study of the 
same phenomenon [Denizen, 1978:291].The researcher used a combination of 
both qualitative as well as quantitative methods for gathering data required for this 


work. Field notes generated during participant observation in five project affected 
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villages in Maharashtra, Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat and in depth interview done 


with project authorities are used here. 


For the major part of this analysis, data generated through survey method 
using a pre-tested structured interview schedule was used. The sample was drawn 
by using two-stage random sampling process. In the first stage the rehabilitation 
sites were selected from the revised sample frame using stratified systematic 
random sampling method. The list of rehabilitation sites (appendix 4) Sardar 
Sarovar Punarvasvat Agency (SSPA) provided served as the sample frame. From 
this list, the researcher excluded those sites having rehabilitated population lesser 
than fifty and prepared a revised sample frame for selecting the sites for the study 
which was then used for stratified systematic random sampling. This was to give a 
proportionate representation to the resettled PAFs belonging to three states in 
proportion to their size. Among the 236 rehabilitation sites, 110 belong to oustees 
in Gujarat, 18 to oustees in Maharashtra and 108 to oustees in Madhya Pradesh. 
Four sites, where oustees in Gujarat were settled, three sites, where oustees in 
Maharashtra were settled and one site, where Maharshtra oustees were selected 
for the study. Besides these, two other sites i.e. Rasulabad and Shinor Road, were 
purposefully selected on the advices of SSPA and Narmada Bachao Andolan, 
respectively. The details of rehabilitation sites the researcher visited and studied 


using interview schedule are given in table 1.1. 


The second stage was the selection of respondents using quota sampling. In 
each site a quota of 30 respondents was fixed and snow ball sampling was found 
helpful in meeting them. Thus the sample size became 300. The Interview 
Schedule administered was translated into Hindi and reverse translated into 
English to minimise translation errors. To administer the interview schedule the 
researcher hired two graduate students from M.S University, Vadodara as field 
investigators. The schedule was pre- tested in one site (Kotambi) before finalising. 
As the family was the unit, only heads of the family were interviewed. The 
demographic profile of the respondents along the tribal group category is given in 
the table 1.2. 
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Table 1.1 
Resettlement Sites in Gujarat Selected for Study 


Sl.No | Name of R&R Site Taluka State Total families. 
of PAF 


Notes: Shinor Road and Rasulabad were considered on the advice of NBA and SSPA respectively 
Source: Revised sample frame provided by SSPA 


Figure 1.1 
Pattern of Tribal Groups Among the PAFs in the R&R Sites in Gujarat 


Notes: T= Tadvi, D=Dungri, B=Bhils, R=Rathwa, N=Naikas, V= Vasava 
R&R=Rehabilitation and Resettlement, PAF=Project Affected Families 
Source: Centre for Social Studies.(2010). Report on R&R Evaluation in 
Gujarat Surat: CSS 
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Table 1.2 
Details of Participant Observation and Field Notes? 


Month of visit Period of Village District State Field Notes 
stay No 

Febrary,2010 23 days Nimar Badwani Madhya 1A to 1D 
Pradesh 

May,2010 42 days Kharya | Badwani Madhya 2A to 2F 
Badal Pradesh 

September,2010 25 days Alirajpur | Alirajpur Madhya ЗА to 3D 
Pradesh 


February, 2011 | 12 days Dhadgadh 4A to 4C 


April-May,2011 | 21 days Indore Indore Madhya 5A to 5 F 
Pradesh 


Notes: Only two field notes (1B and 2C) are attached in the annexure which were referred in the 
thesis. 


Besides the field survey and field notes prepared through participant 
observation, structured as well as un-structured personal interviews were 
conducted with leading activists in the valley and officials and technical experts of 
SSP. Focused Group Discussions were attempted during the field visits and Right 
to Information Act was used to gather primary data related to the interim report 
on planning and implementation of the plans on environmental safeguards 
measures for Sardar Sarovar Project! Reports of Narmada Control Authority 
various sub-committees and Sardar Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited are also 
used as sources of primary data collection. Unpublished reports,” books, journals, 


periodicals and website materials constituted major secondary sources. 
VI. Plan of work 


The study is divided into seven chapters. While the problem is introduced 
in the first chapter, second chapter discusses the theoretical framework. The third 
chapter presents factual analysis on Sardar Sarovar Project and chapter four 
analyses ecological impact and economy of the project. The fifth chapter attempts 
a survey of human rights issues related with rehabilitation among the oustees. The 
sixth chapter examines the role of propaganda in manufacturing the legitimacy for 
the Project. Major findings of the study and prospective areas of further research 


in the area are summed up in the concluding chapter. 
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VII. Limitations of the study 


As the medium of communication used among the samples surveyed was 
different and non-comprehendible, the field investigators were used for 
administering the schedule. The problem of subjectivity of the field investigators 
in administering the schedule though minimised, may be reflecting in the 
responses recorded. Language posed hindrances in following some of their 
narrations during the Focus Group Discussions. The researcher fears that some of 
their strong responses have gone unrecorded. Another limitation of the study is 
the achieved rate of samples which is just above 60 per cent. One of the reasons 
behind the lower rate of achieved sample rate is that most of the heads of families 
were in distant farm fields which lay at far from the residence. In most of the 
cases many families came together as they were living like single households in 


many sites and recorded their responses collectively.. 
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VIII. Notes 


1. The spirit of the shift in the second Five Year Plan can be read in the following 
policy statement of Government of India. ‘It is no exaggeration to say that the 
most important single factor in promoting economic development is the 
community's readiness to develop and apply modem technology to processes of 
production. Underdevelopment is essentially a consequence of insufficient 
technological progress, and this insufficiency or lopsided development can, in 
turn, be traced to various political, social and psychological factors. Given the 
desired change in these latter, the rate of development can be related almost 
directly to advances in techniques. Countries which start late on their industrial 
career have some advantage in that they have, in the main, to take over and 
apply techniques that have been worked successfully in more advanced 
countries. But, there is need simultaneously for keeping abreast of the latest 
developments in science and technology, if the time lag in economic advance is 
to be progressively narrowed. The search for new resources and for new 
techniques and the re adaptation of the available labour force to the new tasks 
which development connotes are indeed, the foundation of development’ (GOI 
1956). 


For more readings on the theories on democracy see besides the classical works 
on democracy by Hellenic thinkers and of other thinkers till twentieth century, 
an access to democracy could be made through (in different perspectives) the 
works of its pioneers in the modern times Robert A.Dahl [Polyarchy, 
Participation and Opposition, 1971], Giovanni Satrtori [The Theory of 
Democracy Revisited,1987], [Democracy and its Critics, 1989], Benjamin R. 
Barber [Strong Democracy: Participatory Politics for a New Age, 1984], 
Anthony H. Birch [The Concepts and Theories of Modern Democracy, 2001], 
Chandal Mouffe [Radical Democracy: Modern or Post- modern?, 1988], 
Amartya Sen [Democracy as a Univers] Value, 1999], Bhikhu Parekh, [The 
Cultural Particularity of Liberal Democracy,1993] and Anthony Arblaster 
[Democracy, 1997]. There exist bountiful works analysing its Indian 


experience of which few that gave spark for their critical perceptions include 
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that by Rajni Kothari [State against Democracy,1988] and Arundhati Roy 
[Shape of the Beast, 2008]. 


3. The Narmada Bachao Andolan (NBA) activists’ head quarter in Barwani, was 
the first to be visited. Participant observation seemed to be a challenging task 
for the researcher who was totally alien to the system. In the Narmada office 
the activists were very much comfortable with Hindi and few like Medha 
Patkar, Srikanth and Rakesh could communicate in English. Many times 
Rakesh served as an interlocutor. While the first visit and stay that lasted for 
23 days was a period of preparation in the subsequent visits the researcher 
could actively involve with the activists. The stay in the Submerging Villages 
in Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra could enable the researcher to understand 
the life pattern of tribals which is distinct from that of living in the Nimar 
planes. What the researcher found distinct in the tribal life during the stay were 
the following: limited dependence of the tribes in the local market for 
subsistence; collective way of life with a lot of community centred sharing 
options; rituals and cultures distinct from the mainstream people living in the 
plains; deity worship is not as explicit as in the plains; indigenous form of 
entertainments like extempore dancing and singing; worship pattern centred 
around Narmada; and indigenous way of learning in local dialect through 
Jeevan Shalas. But the experiences in the Nimar plains were bit different in 


terms of its style and class pattern. 


4. Questions with respect to environmental safeguard measures for Sardar Sarovar 
Project were filed under the Right to Information Act by the NBA. activist 
Ashish Vasave and the researcher and the copy of the same is attached in the 


appendix. 


5. Reports of Centre for Social Studies (Surat) and Tata Institute of Social 


Sciences (Mumbai) were used as secondary sources. 
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Democracy, Development and Human Rights: 


A Theoretical Framework 


Discourses relating to democracy have spawned a wealth of ideas about 
power, public interest, general will, adult franchise, constitutionalism, 
deliberative/discursive democracy, procedural democracy, substantive democracy, 
liberal democracy, social democracy, people’s democracy and so on. A historical 
analysis of democracy brings to fore the lack of a single system of logically 
connected propositions. This could be traced back to its etymological origin as the 
demo , the people, is /are portrayed as a multitude with different wills or as the 
subject of historical narrative [Lyotard, 1984:47]. Claude Lefort argues that 
modern politics, especially in relatively free and democratic societies, seeks its 
legitimacy not on a unified will of the people, but precisely on contesting claims 
grounded in any unified subject [Lefort, 1986:76]. Therefore any theorization 
based on people as a homogeneous and coherent product of social process is an 
undervaluation of the subjects which are internally plural and contradictory. The 
researcher reserves this analysis of democracy for the time being for 


conceptualizing democracy through a historical analysis. 


The sources that throw light on the origins of democracy in ancient period 
are limited in contrast to the vast literature available with respect to the 
development of democracy in the later periods. Hence the speculation concerning 
the transformation of democracy from ancient Athenian Polis centered exclusivist, 
but direct, participatory democracy to the modern, Eurocentric, nation-state 
centered, constitutional, representative democracy depends, for most part, on 


sources such as Aristotle’s Constitution of Athens, fragments of Solonic poems in 
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the plays of Euripides and brief references in the works of Herodotus and 
Thucydides. 


Herodotus was found using the word ‘demokratia’ three times during the 
second half of fifteenth century B.C, while in the plays of Euripides, pride was 
expressed that decisions were made ‘in the middle’ or by the many, and Sophocles 
in the Antigone emphasized the tyrannical role of Creon and subsequent 
complaint of Creon’s son that his father did not listen to the people who did not 
want Antigone be punished. Thucydides recorded Pericles in the funeral function 
referring to Athens as a democracy-‘a regime that cares for the many rather than 
the few’ [Clarke and Foweraker, 2001:54]. 


One of the unique features reported on the Athenian regime from 
Cleisthenes through at least the first half of the fifth century was Isonomia- the 
presence of political equality - that enabled equal participation in the life of the 
city, the role of the many in defining policy and hearing the cases in court and in 
holding officers accountable for their actions while in office and so on [Vlastos, 
1953:65]. The Isonomia or political equality was practiced only within the citizens 
body by virtue of their shared ownership of the city, the history of which could be 


traced back to the archaic аре!. 


Conspicuous in the discourses related to democracy during this period was 
the absence of the concept of ‘rights’ as they have come to be understood in 
liberal democracies of the modern world. This was because the ancient democratic 
regimes had no intention to protect the liberty of the individual as it accorded 
priority to the protection of the city and its political hegemony over its neighbors. 
This brings to fore the difference between the ancient democratic thought and its 
variant modes as located in the writings of the Federalists Papers and the Two 
Treatises of Locke that attempted to make a government strong enough to rule, 
but not so strong as to threaten the liberty of the individual. To put it simply, the 
all pervasive political systems of the ancient period did neither sanction any rights 
against government intrusion into one’s private life nor considered rights as 


natural. Even the Parhesia, a phrase associated with Athenian democracy to mean - 
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freedom of speech, did not entail the protection of all forms of speech from 
political control but limited its scope to opportunity to speak openly about civic 
issues in the assembly. Isegoria, a synonym for Parhesia, vividly stated that 
equality to engage in conversations in the market places had been the feature of 


ancient democracy. 
I Democracy and Human Rights 


The first paradigm shift that the concept of democracy had undergone in 
terms of its source of legitimacy occurred in the seventeenth century that infused 
the concept of human rights in the discourses relating to the formation and 
sustenance of governments. By implications this means that while the classical 
democratic theory did not acknowledge individual human rights, modern 
democratic theory has been anchored on its commitments to the protection of the 


rights of citizens. 


The relation between democracy and rights had been traditionally 
antagonistic and mutually non supportive as the concept of democracy was often 
referred to as distribution of power, while ‘rights’ referred to the limits on 
legitimate power, as democracy conceived rights as political while right liberals 
considered rights as pre-political and as democrats used to endorse only those 
rights which were necessary to democracy while the right liberals supported 
democracy only in so far as it respected rights. The advent of liberal democracy, 
since the seventeenth century, has not only reconciled the two concepts, but also 


made them mutually dependent. 


The primacy accorded to individual rights in democratic discourses since 
seventeenth century was in no way accidental. Emergence of Westphalian nation- 
states in the fifteenth century which commanded sovereignty over a larger 
population living in an expanded territory, in a way, strengthened the human ego 
in later years, particularly with the renaissance. The burgeoning of individualistic 
doctrines, both theological and secular, such as the Hugenot resistance to 
intolerant Catholic rulers and Levellers’ discontent with authoritarianism, brought 


with them the growth of democratic philosophies. In seventeenth century England, 
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the arbitrary rule of Stuarts had been challenged by a new rising class of 
merchants and artisans who, unlike Hugenots, were secular in nature. While the 
Levellers argued for political equality as a pre-requisite for the formation of 
government, their silence was conspicuous in matters related to the distribution of 
wealth and income. Around this period, Milton with his well reasoned 
denunciation of censorship and defense of freedom of the press and Locke with 
his letters in defense of religious toleration which was followed by his second 
Treatise of Civil Government appeared in the centre stage of the intellectual 
discourses that marked the beginning of liberal democracy. In fact what remained 
fundamental in the theories of Levellers, Hobbes and Locke was ‘the individual, 
his liberty to exercise his talents and his right to be governed by a regime to which 
he consented’ [Pennock, 1979:125]. 


John Locke, who systematically developed deontological? theory of 
constitutionalism, stresses moral obligation and consent as the spirit behind the 
formation of political society that, in turn, assures that individuals are not lacking 
at least in regard to their right to estates — life, liberty and property. ‘Men, being 
once born, have a right to their preservation, and consequently to eat and drink, 
and such other things, as nature affords for their subsistence’ [Locke, 1963: 76]. 
Locke extended the notion of property to include ownership of one’s life and 
sovereignty over one’s actions as well as possession of goods. These three natural 
rights correspond to the moral duties men bear to God and they are inalienable 
precisely because they are duties [Freeden, 1998:39].However this pre-eminent 
liberal tone pervading Locke’s treatment of rights was conspicuous when he 
portrays rights as the basis of consent to government. The function of government 
so consented to exercise sovereignty is the protection of natural rights: the 


security and enjoyment of men’s property. 


What remained silent but manifest throughout Locke’s philosophy was the 
Utilitarian line of reasoning which was gleaned by Jeremy Bentham followed by 
James Mill and his son John Stuart Mill. For Utilitarians, being individualistic to 


the core, the single most important test for right and the good was the interest of 
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the individual or happiness or satisfaction that interest gave rise to. Though 
Utilitarians remained silent on the primacy of rights, they were rationally arguing 
for the maximization of interest or happiness as the equal claim of every 
individual who was a rational being set apart from other creatures by dint of his 
ability to make moral judgment. In a way, by moving away from the natural law 
theories of Locke which had the sanction of authority that made certain rights 
inalienable for the individual, Jermy Bentham was moving closer to the side of 
Legal Positivism. He wrote in Anarchical Fallacies, ‘right is а child of law; from 
real laws come real rights, but from imaginary law, from “laws of nature, come 
imaginary rights...Natural right is simple nonsense; natural and imprescriptible 
rights rhetorical nonsense, nonsense upon stilts"[Cranston, 1973:185]. Bentham 
rejected the natural law-rights discourse because it took the place of ordinary and 
effective legislation. Precisely to Bentham, positive law secures the enforcement 


of positive rights and natural law secures that of natural rights. 


Bentham, being a radical, objected to proclamations of natural rights partly 
on account of his legal positivism and partly because of his position that the 
government which issued declarations of the rights of man were merely making 
rhetorical utterances which cost them, usually, nothing [Cranston, 1973:192]. 
Conservatives like Hume and Burke disliked talk about the rights of man because 
it inflamed the common people to revolutionary action. Burke perceived that the 
French Declaration of the Rights of Man has done great social harm by 
proclaiming ‘monstrous fiction’ of human equality’. To set forth this fiction, as if 
it were a reality, is to inspire ‘false ideas and vain expectations into men destined 
to travel in the obscure walk of laborious life [and] to aggravate and embitter that 


real inequality which it never can remove’ [Burke, 1852:34]. 


Like democracy, the idea of human rights too had its critiques. For 
instance, Upendra Baxi expounds that human right is not a politically neutral 
concept having universal value. Baxi examins gender issue in the ontological core 
of human rights and suggests its replacement with Huper Rights* [Baxi, 2010:74]. 


The specificity versus universality of the concept of human rights draws parallel 
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to the demand of specificity of democratic concept as well. Prime Minister of 
Malaysia, Dr. Mahatir, had defended the idea of ‘Asian Democracy’, much less 
open to the ideas of individual rights and to values of diversity than its western 
component [Bloghs, 2002]. However it is not the intention of this work to get into 


this debate as its focus is different. 


The liberal tradition in which discourses on rights progressed (as well as 
contested as was done by conservatives) got a new dimension with the analysis of 
Rousseau, the third in the Social Contract School of thought who also developed 
his theory by anthropocentric analysis. It is true that all the three social 
contractualists, Hobbes, Locke and Rousseau, reasoned from the nature of man 
and from assumptions about how man would behave in the absence of 
government. But unlike his predecessors, Rousseau negates ‘natural liberty and 
[man’s] unlimited right to everything’, and replaced the same with moral and 
civil liberty gained through the social contract. The civil liberty here referred to 
being ruled by the general will instead of following individual self interest while 
the moral liberty meant obedience to rules which the citizens, in associations with 
fellow citizens, have made. He says ‘what man loses by the social contract is his 
natural liberty and an unlimited right to everything he tries to get and succeeds in 
getting; what he gains is civil liberty and proprietorship of all he possesses’. If 
men are to avoid mistakes in weighing one against the other, ‘we must clearly 
distinguish natural liberty, which is bounded only by the strength of the 
individual, from civil liberty, which is limited by the general will; and possession, 
which is merely the effect of force or the right of the first occupier, from property, 
which can be founded only on a positive title’ [Rousseau, 1762: 127] Here too, 
while the general will (being the sovereign) is qualified by the civil liberty and 
right to property, many like Benjamin Constant saw Rousseau moving away from 
individualistic to an abstract collectivity. Constant saw in Rousseau the most 
dangerous enemy of individual liberty, as he (Rousseau) had declared that ‘by 
giving myself to all I give myself to none? [Constant, 1988:134]. Benjamin 
Constant’s critique of Rousseau, therefore, shared the apprehension of the liberals 


that ‘liberty in the positive sense could easily destroy too many of the ‘negative’ 
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. liberties that they held sacred’ [Berlin, 1969 : 63]. This exposes the apparent 


tension between liberalism and democracy. 


This fear was allayed by many liberals including Mill and Tocqueville. 
They pointed out that the sovereignty of the people could easily destroy the 
individual freedom. Mill disapproved the notion that government by the people 
engines feodo in a better way. Mill and his followers, on the other hand, spoke 
of the ‘tyranny of the majority’ and saw no great difference between that and 
other kinds of tyranny which encroach upon men’s activities beyond the sacred 
frontier of private life. They feared that democratic despotism may deprive the 
minorities of their rights as such a rule could lead to their disfranchisement. Later, 
Mill in his On Representative Government sought to transcend this fear by 


introducing a system of proportional representation [Mill, 1861:164]. 


Marx, On the Jewish Question challenged each of the rights in the 
Declaration of the Rights of Man and the Citizen of 1793. These natural and 
imprescriptible rights according to article 2 of the Declaration were equality, 
liberty, security and property. Marx considered equality as ‘equal access to 
liberty......... considering each man as a self sufficient Monad' and security as 
*the guarantee of egoism'. The right to private property is the right to enjoy and 
dispose of ones resources as one wills, without regard for other men, and 
independently of society: the right of self interest" [Marx, 1978 : 64]. To Marx, 
the goal of all political association is the conservation of natural and 
imprescriptible rights of man, and government is instituted in order to guarantee 
man the enjoyment of his natural and imprescriptible rights. These rights, 
according to Marx, are the right of the egoistic man who is atomized and 


separated from the society and other fellow beings. 


The essence of European liberal thinking could be discerned from the 
theories of J.S. Mill. While disinclined towards the right to resistance, Mill 
defines liberty as consisting of freedom to think as one wishes and to feel as one 
does, ‘the inward domain of consciousness, demanding liberty of consciousness, 


the freedom to pursue tastes and pursuits (even if they are deemed ‘immoral’ and 
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only so long as they do not cause harm), the freedom to unite, and so on. The 
harm principle in Mill’s theory of liberty was that ‘the only purpose for which 
power can be rightfully exercised over any member of a civilized community 
against his will is to prevent harm to others’[Mill, 1977:72].Thus the unrestricted 
freedom, in matters of self regarding actions, had served as the foundational 


aspect of the Utilitarian state. 


The institutionalization of human right discourses in the seventeenth and 
eighteenth centuries had occurred through Magna Carta of in 1215 (though its 
scope was limited), English Bill of Rights (1689), Virginia Bill of Rights (1776) 
followed by the American Declaration of Independence (1776), the French 
Declaration of Rights of Man (1789) and Bill of Right in the first ten amendments 
of the U.S. Constitution (1791). The Bill of Rights enacted by the English 
Parliament in 1689 replaced the ‘natural right concepts with positive rights’. The 
Declaration adopted by the Fifth Virginia Convention at Williamsburg, in June 
12, 1776, known as Virginia Bill of Rights, proclaimed that, all men are by nature 
equally free and independent and have certain inherent rights of which, when they 
enter a state of society they, cannot by any compact, deprive or divest their 
posterity; namely, the enjoyment of life and liberty with the means of acquiring 
and possessing property and pursuing and obtaining happiness and safety 
(Pittman, 1955 : 74). The adoption of right to property and pursuit of happiness, 
once theorized by John Locke, by the American political system was in no way 
accidental. It may be remembered that this was earlier adopted by the American 
Declaration of Independence, which says that *all men are created equal; that they 
are endowed by their creator with certain inalienable rights; that among these are, 
life, liberty and pursuit of happiness'. Inspired by the autonomy principles of 
French radicals including Rousseau, the French Declaration of Rights of Man also 
proclaimed that *men are born and remain free and equal in rights...the purpose of 
all political association is the conservation of the natural and inalienable rights of 
man: these rights are liberty, property, security and resistance to oppression'. 


These legislations ratified the liberal human right discourses and endorsed for the 
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rest of the Westphalian states to follow in order to claim legitimate sovereignty 


over its subjects. 


Edmund Burk in a letter intended to have been sent to a gentleman in 

Paris’ expressed his dismal reflections on the revolution in France (1790). Burk 
who debunked the French Revolution as an unwarranted action asked, ‘what is the 
use of discussing a man’s abstract right to food or to medicine? The question is 
upon the method of procuring and administering them. He questioned the abstract 

. foundations on which the French Revolution was fought, that ignored the 


complexities of human nature and society [Longman, 2006:78]. 


Thomas Paine in his counter work on Burke’s critiquing of French 
Revolution, The Rights of Man (1791), argued in defense of not only rights but 
the revolution itself. Paine’s main argument was that human beings had natural 
rights in the state of nature following the social contract tradition. Any breach of 


trust they made with the sovereign brings forth the right to resistance. 


Rights had been inherent in all the inhabitants, but charters annulled these 
rights, and vested in the hands of a few. The fact, therefore, must be that the 
individuals, themselves, each, in his own personal and sovereign right, entered 
into a compact with each other to produce a government: and this is the only mode 
in which governments have a right to arise, and the only principle on which they 
have a right to exist [Paine, 1791:47]. Paine, therefore, denounced Burke’s 
assertion of ‘hereditary wisdom’ and argued that government is a contrivance of 
man whose wisdom to govern cannot be inherited. He thus provided the final 
touch to the theories that justified democracy on account of its commitment to 


guard the rights of man. 


John Rawls revamped the social contract logic arguing for the primacy of 
“basic liberties’ which are to be distributed equally and which consist of ‘political 
liberty’ (the right to vote and to be eligible for public office) together with 
freedom of speech and assembly, liberty of conscience and freedom of thought, 
freedom of person along with the right to hold (personal) property, and freedom 


from arbitrary arrest and seizure as defined by the concept of rule of law. ‘These 
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liberties are all required to be equal by first principle, since citizens of a just 
society are to have the same basic right’ [Rawls, 1973:62]. He further argues that 
the people who live behind the ‘veil of ignorance’ would not know their place in 
society, their class position or social status, but would be ‘interested in 
constructing a system of rules (rules of justice which would, in turn govern the 
form of their policy) that would give themselves a fair deal in life’. Here, the 
people, to Rawls, were concerned mainly with the ‘Primary Social Goods’ that 
comprise of rights and liberties, powers and opportunities and income and wealth 
[Rawls, 1973:62]. Other Primary Goods such as health and vigor, intelligence and 
imagination are natural goods, although their position is influenced by basic 
structure in which they do not have direct control. The order, to which Rawls 
attach much significance among the primary social goods, attributes primacy to 


the basic liberties (civil and political) at the cost of social and economic rights. 


The second principle of Justice states that social and economic inequalities 
are to be arranged so that they are both, (a) reasonably expected to be to 
everyone's advantage, and (b) attached to positions and offices open to all. The 
second principle insists that a person draws much benefit ‘from permissible 
inequalities in the basic structure'. Having modified the liberal — contractual 
notion of human rights, the right-democracy discourses had been normalized and 
set as a perfect model for political societies to embark on. As Isaiah Berlin 


identifies, for the liberal tradition that encompasses theories since Locke to Rawls, 


No society is free unless it is governed by, at any rate, two interrelated 
principles: first that not power, but only rights, can be regarded as 
absolute, so that all men, whatever power governs them, have an 
absolute right to refuse to behave inhumanly; and second, that there 
are frontiers, not artificially drawn but defined in terms of rules so 
long and widely accepted that their observance has entered into the 
very conception of what it is to be a normal human being... (Berlin, 
1969: 73] 
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Viewed thus, democracy and human right share, in common, a 
commitment to the ideal of equal political dignity for all. Since the liberal period, 
acknowledgement of human rights has constituted the core of legitimacy for the 
‘democratic state’. Ronald Dworkin discusses the intricate relation between 
democracy and human right thus: ‘true democracy is not just statistical 
democracy, in which anything a majority or plurality wants is legitimate for that 
reason but [where] each individual person must be guaranteed fundamental civil 
and political rights no combination of other citizens can take away, no matter how 
much they despise his or her race or morals or way of life. That view of what 
democracy means is at the heart of all Charters of human rights’ [Dworkin, 
1990:35-6] | 


That democracy being defined in terms of possession of civil and political 
rights as well as in terms of a particular set of political institutions has been tbe 
result of a long discourse on human rights carefully interpolated and sustained by 
liberal thinkers. While the theoretical debates made human rights an intrinsic 
aspect of democracy in a Euro- centric milieu, their internationalization got 
momentum with the adoption of Universal Declaration of Human Rights in 1948. 
Many provisions in the UDHR have clear resemblances with the Bill of Rights. 
This has further led to the growing discontent on various aspects related to human 
rights. The present research focuses on one such critique of human rights, the 


exclusivity the human right discourse had normalized. 


Along with the introduction of human right discourses in the formation of 
political societies, in the modern period its contestation too got crystallized around 
specific theories. Upendra Baxi argues how the criteria of individuation in the 
European liberal tradition furnished some of the most powerful exclusionary ideas 
in constructing a model of human rights. The benchmarks for being regarded as 
‘human’ were/are ‘reason’ and ‘will’ which are politically contested concepts. 
"The modern paradigm of human rights in its major phases of development 
excluded slaves, barbarians, colonized peoples, indigenous populations, women, 


children, the impoverished and the insane from those considered worthy of being 
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bearers of human rights’. Thus the discursive devices of enlightenment rationality 


constituted the grammar of violent social exclusion [Baxi 2010:44]. 


This seems similar to the discursive devices of ancient ideal state which 
placed all non-citizens (females, slaves, foreigners, property less and aliens) 
outside the public domain. Though the legitimacy factor of democracy had 
undergone a change to interpolate human right discourses in it and the capacity of 
the state (constructed through social contract) to acknowledge and preserve them 
became its basic pre-requisite for existence, the politics of exclusion continued 
unabated, if not with more theoretical support. The argument here is that, as the 
democratic discourses of ancient civilization did, and the human right discourses 
of enlightenment rationality during the modern times did, the contemporary 
development discourses constitute the grammar of violent social exclusion. This 
would be more clear from a reading of the relationship (or absence of it ) between 


development and human right . 


II Development and Human Rights: Right to Development 


While democracy and human rights which had been intrinsically non 
compatible were made fundamental to each other, inherently contrasting 
development and human rights were synthesized to make right to development an 
immediate ideal to be cherished and catered to. This part briefly summaries how 
development as a hegemonising idea casts shadow over the right concerns of 
majority and constitutes an alternative source of legitimacy to democracy, and 


how modernization became the acceptable paradigm of development universally. 


In the post second world war era, the process of economic development 
began to be conceived in terms of economic growth, construction of 
infrastructure, expansion of industry and increased production and consumption of 
goods and services [Marks, 2004:67]. The initiative made by the UN in 1951 to 
develop a set of measures to assess the economic development of underdeveloped 
societies has a similar conception on development. This mission of economic 
development of underdeveloped areas was the realization of what Harry. S. 


Truman said in his inaugural address on January 20, 1949: 
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We must embark on a bold new programme for making 
the benefits of our scientific advances and industrial 
progress available for the improvement and growth of 
under developed areas. The old imperialism (exploitation 
for foreign profit) has iio place in our plans. What we 
envisage is a programme of development based on the 


concept of democratic fair dealing’ [Esteva, 1992 : 48] 


One of the authors of the UN study, Sir Arthur Lewis later came with his 
model of development that subsequently became a universal pattern. Arthur Lewis 
model which was an attempt to capture the simultaneous determination of income, 
growth and distribution had the following assumptions; availability of a surplus 
population, within the traditional and technologically backward agricultural 
societies; existence of a conventional subsistence wage in industrial sector which 
does not rise as the surplus agricultural population is transferred to industrial 
employment; and transfer of labour from agriculture to industry at a constant 
wage rate which permits industrial capitalists to receive an increasing share of a 
rising national income as profit and to reinvest this profit in activities which 
progressively expand the share of industry in the national output. This process 
converts economics which saved and invested four to five percent of national 
income to economics which save and invest 12 to 15 percent [Lewis, 1954:75]. 
This has two implications for development: development is a matter almost 
exclusively of economic growth and increase in gross national product; and 
growth requires a capitalist / entrepreneurial class (industrial bourgeoisie) that 
should be favoured by the economy [Marks, 2004:68]. The above thesis was 
redeemed by Rostow in his work, The Stages of Economic Growth, A Non- 


Communist Manifesto. 


To Rostow, economies evolve from traditional agricultural societies to a 
centralized national state to the take-off stages, where there is sufficient human 
and financial capital and technology for growth to become a normal condition, 


and then to the stage of maturity, and finally to the phase of high mass 
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consumption. The commodity specialization and infrastructural and technical 
development would provide the ‘spurt’ required for economic take off and self- 
sustained growth that would occur in successive stages and result in a mature ` 


capitalist society oriented to mass consumption [Rostow, 1990:134]. 


Thus, development theory emerged as an important concern after World 
War II with the beginning of the era of de-colonization and under the shadow of 
the cold war. Its general ethos was one of inevitable progress definable broadly as 
a movement from tradition to modernity, ‘reflecting Britain's experience in the ` 
industrial revolution with free labour, reliance on market forces, a gradual process 
of industrialization, adequate levels of investment generated by net profits and 
technological innovation [Kothari, 1988]. Truman's doctrine of developing the 
underdeveloped was taken care of. For this, Schumpeter's theory was extended 
stressing the importance of creating infrastructure adequate to modern industry, 
engendering the entrepreneurial spirit and setting up poles of growth which would 
attract private enterprise. This model could be better explained by analyzing 
Harrod-Domar model which suggests a circular linkage between the rate of 
economic growth, rate of investment and capital output ratio. An increase in the 
output or income increases the investible surplus and fuels economic growth. 
While Arthur Lewis considers surplus creation as the function of unlimited supply 
of surplus labour at a constant wage rate, Domar considers this as a function of a 
lower capital output ratio. The rate of economic growth is determined by the ratio 
of the rate of investment and capital output. The increased investment means rise 
in economic growth, which enhances the saving capacity and the same could be 


attained through the lowering of capital output ratio also. 


Harrod-Domar defines capital output ratio as the ratio of total output or 
income and total capital used for generating that output. Here comes the 
justification of increased capital investment for technological progress that 
ultimately leads to the process of modernization. The argument here is that, the 
technological progress which is largely the function of demand for lowering the 


capital output ratio for enhancing growth rate, culminates in the hegemonic 
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process of modernization which is ‘irreversible’. The factors that were viewed as 
central to the complexity and dynamism of modern societies were markets, 
patterns and images of mass consumption, industrialization and the increasing 
division of labour, formation of liberal democracy etc. In short ‘modernization is 
a positively transforming process that are irreversible’ [Parsons, 1971:83]. The 
same pattern is suggested by Arthur Levis too, showing that the share of profit 
and, therefore, the rate of savings and investment would rise continuously in the 
modern sector, and capital will continue to be expanded until all the surplus 
labour has been absorbed. Rising share of profits serves as an incentive to reinvest 
them in building industrial capacity as well as a source of savings to finance it 
[Lewis, 1954 :43]. In short the development theorists who conceive development 
as the function of increasing economic growth, like Lewis, Harrod-Domar and 
Rostow were justifying modernization as a paradigm to be relied on, with capital 


formation as its soul. 


Though there are major ideological differences regarding the distribution 
of benefits and instrumentalities, the Liberal and Marxist Schools share a common 
perception regarding the fundamental importance of capital accumulation, 
industrialization, growth and technology. The best practical example in this regard 
was the Soviet Model of non capitalist development of the early sixties which 
stressed the significance of these techno-economic factors more than the necessity 
of a socialist revolution [Kothari, 1988: 72]. Besides social and economic costs, 
this model of hyperactive production and consumption, leads to a severe 
environmental challenge and social conflicts having political consequences. This 


brings in an ecological approach in addition to the political economy approach to 


the process of development. 


The mode of production, as Marxists conceive, it, falls short of having 
ecological infrastructure of human society as its base. The relations of production 
and productive forces do not appreciate the importance of ecological 
infrastructure i.e., soil, water, animal, mineral and vegetative base of the society. 


It, therefore, proposes to complement the concept of modes of production with the 
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concept of modes of resource use [Gadgil and Guha, 2009 : 39]. This however 
does not mean that Marxist theory is lacking a sense of environmentalism. Marx 
chose to suggest that the social relations of production need to be transformed to 
fully realize the fruits of technological development. ‘Therefore Marx’s core 
concept of the labour process under-represents the significance of natural 
conditions which cannot be manipulated and over-represents the role of human 
intentions and power for transforming nature. But at a deeper level Marx 
implicitly supports environmentalism by opposing commodification’ [Baviskar, 


1997:37]. 


Gadgil and Guha put forward four distinct modes of resource use: 
gathering (including shifting cultivation), nomadic pastoralism, settled cultivation, 
and industry. [Gadgil and Guha, 2009 : 42] Each mode of resource use differs 
from the other in terms of technology that consists of the source of energy, 
materials, knowledge base relating to resource use each mode is depending, 
economy which deals with the spatial scale of resource flows and the mode of 
resource acquisition, the social organization including division of labour, 
mechanisms of control over access to resources and ideology that describes the 


broad perception of the man-nature relationship. 


As Rostow and other development economists argue, as transition from 
traditional agriculture society to modern industrial market society progresses, the 
mode of resource use too undergoes an irreversible change along the axis of 
technology, economy, social organization and perception of man-nature 
relationship. This brings to the fore different forms of social and political 


conflicts. Gadgil and Guha explain the characteristics of industrial mode thus: 


Technology: If the pattern of energy use in the gatherer mode may be 
characterized as passive (relying only on human muscle and wood fuel power) 
and that of agriculture mode as active (augmenting human power with animal 
power, wood fuel and water power), in the industrial mode energy use follows an 
extractive path, wherein natural resources are both harnessed (hydro power) and 


mined (fossil fuels) for human consumption. The industrial mode has also brought. 
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into use a whole range of man-made materials; (metals, plastics, silicon chips and 
synthetic pesticides). The newly fashioned materials can now be preserved to be 


used for long periods, and transported for consumption elsewhere. 


Economy: Over the last three centuries, industrial societies have steadily 
expanded their resource base. This has been achieved by a growing knowledge 
about the working of nature-through the hypothetical deductive method of modern 
science and by the links established between scientific discovery and practical 
application — in order to tap additional sources of energy, process materials and 
transport goods faster more economically over ever-longer distances. This process 
of the intensification of resource use has led to the continual over-use and 
exhaustion of many resources. The typical response to such exhaustion has been 
to find a substitute and it leads to the expansion of resource base and facilitates 
resource flow from one part of the globe to another part. The resource flows were 
highly asymmetric, with industrial societies receiving large volumes of 
unprocessed resources at low prices and exporting small volumes of processed 


resources at much higher prices (Gadgil and Guha, 2009:43). 


Since the flows of resources are highly asymmetric, the social organization 
too becomes divided along the axis of access and control over the resources. This 
process of resource extraction has benefited few corporate and elite industrial 
capitalist groups at the expense of village — based systems of community forest 


and pasture management. As Guha and Gadgil neatly depict: 


Consumers in the high centers of industrial civilization can draw upon 
the natural resources of most parts of the globe, taking for granted the 
continued supply of teak wood from India, ivory from Africa and mink 
from Arctic. This elite is now scarcely affected by the natural 
variations with the resource availability in space and time; it has 
developed a life style which could truthfully be called global. In the 
process it has wiped out myriad of locally —adapted life styles in 


different parts of the world [Guha and Gadgil, 2009:47]. 
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Such an analysis explores whether the ‘Red’ and ‘Green’ agenda’ can co- 
exist in the context of intensified resource use as part of capital accumulation. The 
ecological Marxist analysis in this context seeks to encompass the following :the 
concepts of classical development economists who attach more significance to the 
formation of capital for enhancing surplus and thereby savings for propelling 
economic growth; Marxist idea of primitive accumulation as occurring during the 
initial phases of capitalist expansion; Harvey's concept with its subsequent 
improvisation using his theory of accumulation by dispossession ; Patnaik's 
concept of accumulation by encroachment, and the ecological analysis of Indian 
population by Gadgil and Guha. The whole purpose of this mixing up of political 
economy and ecological approaches is to discern whether there exists a 
convincing pattern of social organization with contesting claims over the benefits 


of developmental projects using industrial mode of resource use. 


Here the researcher intends to supplement theories of capital 
accumulation, primitive accumulation (Marx), accumulation by dispossession 
[Harvey, 2001:21], and НОЕ by encroachment [Patnaik, 2005] with the 
theory of ‘mode of resource use’. What emerges from the synthesis of these two 
perspectives which are intrinsically complimentary to each other, is a triangular 
pattern of social organization in the modern era of industrial mode of resource 
use. Before getting into this triangular pattern of social organization, the above 
said concepts of capital accumulation need to be briefly discussed. Marx describes 


the nature of primitive accumulation in England in the late 18" century, thus: 


A multitude of small farmers, who maintained themselves and families 
by the produce of the ground they occupy and by the animals kept on a 
common...and who therefore had little occasion to purchase any of the 
means of subsistence, were converted into a body of men who earned 
their subsistence by working for others, and who are now under a 
necessity of going to market for all that they want. Circumstances of 
the poorer were altered in almost every respect for the worse. From 


little occupier of land they were reduced to the state of day labourers 
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and hirelings. By the 19" century, the memory of the connection 
between the small farmer and communal property had vanished, and 
those expelled received no compensation for the 3,511,700 acres of 
common land which between 1791 and 1831 were stolen from. 


them.....' [Fowkes, 1976:125]. 


A closer look at displacement due to dams which account for nearly 80 
million people worldwide [White head, 2010:13] brings a similar process like the 
one which happened in England during the Enclosure Movement. Judith 
Whitehead considers both process of displacement as ‘examples of accumulation 
by dispossession inextricably bound up with not only initial phases of 
development, but reappearing periodically when capital experiences a falling rate 
of profit’. Prabhat Patnaik calls this process accumulation by encroachment. Here 
certain blocks of capital grow through the displacement of pre capitalist 
production or state sector production or through the sheer appropriation of 
common resources which have not hither to formed a part of private property 
(Patnaik, 2005 : 19). 


This process of accumulation by encroachment which has now become a 
common phenomenon in the industrial mode of resource use facilities the 
concentration of capital and growth of international capital economy and 
transformation of self- sustained peasants into dependent labourers. Here comes 
the significance of the triangular pattern of social organization emerging out of the 
` process of accumulation by dispossession as part of intensified resource extraction 
and consumption in the industrial mode of resource use. The three categories in 


the social pattern are Ecosystem People, Ecological Refugees and Omnivore. 


Following Raymond Dasmann, Gadgil and Guha use ‘Ecosystem People’ 
to refer to people who depend on the natural environment of their own locality to 
meet most of their material needs and who constitute four-fifth of India’s rural 
people. They are poor, ‘not-so-affluent, must scratch the earth and rope for rains 
in order to grow their own food, must gather wood or dung to cook it, must build 


their own huts with bamboo or sticks of sorghum dabbed with mud’, in short, 
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though living poor, they, are sustained. The intensified extraction of resources 
shrinks the capacities of local ecosystem to support these people who constitute 
mainly of peasants and tribes. Being living away from the center, these people are 
powerless to prevent the depletion of their natural resources. The Indian 
experience amply supports this theoretical formulation. [Gadgil and Guha, 1995 : 
17] 


Dams and mines have physically displaced millions of peasants and tribes 
in independent India. Those who have fled the shrinking local habitat became 
sugarcane harvesters in Maharashtra, farm labourers in Punjab and Haryana, and 
domestic servants of metro cities in the urban India. They constitute one-third of 
India’s population. They are the displaced with little that they can freely pick up 
from the natural world, but having not much money to buy the commodities that 
the shops are brimming with either [Gadgil and Guha, 1995 : 18]. They constitute 
the second category, ‘the ecological refugees,’ who pay the price for the 
expansion of resource base through encroachment. The tribal population, who 
once lived in the hilly tracts of Vidhya and Satpura along the banks of Narmada, 
and who have been displaced and rehabilitated in the state of Gujarat, belong to 


this category. 


The rest, one-sixth of India’s population, are the real beneficiaries of 
economic development, consisting of bigger landowners with access to irrigation, 
modern entrepreneurs in the pocket of industrialization, workers in the organized 
sector and urban professionals — lawyers, doctors, investment bankers, employees 
in government, semi-government and government aided organizations. These 
people have purchasing power to buy cars, fly in aero planes. They have the clout 
to use the power of the state to ensure that the goodies come to them cheap and 
can pressurize state for getting subsidized irrigation, electricity fuels and more. 
Raymond Dasmaann calls them ‘biosphere people’. They are the third category 
the ‘omnivores’. The Britishers who began the pedigree of Omnivores through 
colonization that drained India’s natural resources also left behind an indigenous 


breed of the same class-the Indian Omnivores—who assisted the British in the task 
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of extracting the natural resources. These Omnivores are cornering the benefits of 
asymmetrical flow of resources and their intensified extraction. They perpetuate 
accumulation by encroachment and transform the ecosystem people into 
ecological refugees. These ecological refugees later become ‘exploitable (global) 


proletariat in the hands of capital' [Luxemburg, 1971:89]. 


As discussed in the first part of this chapter, democracy being flexible 
ontologically, allows the minority-the Omnivore — to thrive at the cost of a much 
larger majority by perverting its (democracy's spirit) spirit-the majority rule-and 
subverting its working-reaching authoritative decision that affect their life by 
participation. Gadgil and Guha explain how this is made possible legitimately 
under the façade of democracy. To accomplish this, the Omnivore have built up 
an alliance akin to an iron triangle-an alliance of those favored by the state 
(industry, rich farmers and city dwellers); those who decide on the size and scale 
of these favours (the politicians); and those who implement their 


delivery-bureaucracy and technocrats [Gadgil and Guha, 1995:41]. 


The operation of these iron triangle is in such a way that the state 
absorbing the large faction of the cost of resources such as water, power, raw 
materials, fertilizers etc. provide them to the industry, city dwellers for their 
profligate life in the urban centers, and to rich peasantry for agriculture at throw 
away prices. This process of intensified resource capture under the aegis of state 
often takes the'form of accumulation by encroachment that results in the 
dispossession of the majority of the marginalized who account for nearly five — 
sixth of the population, for instance in India. This results in gross human right 
violations of the victims who comprises of the land less labours, small peasants, 
herders, country boat fisher folk, nomads and tribes who had once been the 
ecosystem people before ending up in the margins of urban areas as ecological 
refugees. The development and human right thus remained two contradictory 
concepts in this regard until 1980s. The very basic logic behind this 
incompatibility between development and human right could be found in the Law 


of Ecology. That ‘there is no free lunch in this world’ means somebody pays for 
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the extraction of resources somebody does. Here the cost of development in the 
form of human right violations are neither paid by the state which gathers 
resources for building heavy industries and planning more urbanization nor the 


omnivores who enjoy the benefit of these. 
III Towards a Right to Development 


The growing criticisms on the human right violations brought about by the 
western model of development and the injustice and inequality it breeds among 
nations and individuals attracted the wrath of the international community making 
it imperative to think about an alternative. It was in this context that the 
developing countries had come up with the demand for a *New International 
Economic Order’ (NIEO) that required a revision of the international economic 
system in favour of Third World countries, replacing the Bretton Woods system 
which had benefited the leading states that had created it. The period which 
witnessed the birth of modern environmentalism following the publication of the 
Silent Spring by Rachel Carson and emergence of New Social Movements with a 
set of third generation human rights that supplemented the civil and political 
rights or the first generation rights and the socio-economic and cultural right or 
the second generation rights with a new array of rights outside the individualist 
spectrum and the demand for sustainable development created a conducive 
atmosphere for the convergence of development and human rights. Drawing on 
the insights of Amartya Sen and the vision of Mahbub ul-Haq, UNDP launched 
the idea of ‘human development’ which embraces human needs and social goals 
beyond material well-being, such as higher standards of education and health, 
wider opportunities for work and leisure ,increased capabilities and choices for 
the individual. In the words of Sen, human development is about people, about 
expanding their choices they value [Sen, 1999:18]. Neither human development 
approach nor human capital formation approach nor human resource development 
approach that focuses on human beings as means to increase income and wealth 
nor human welfare approach that considers human beings as beneficiaries rather 


than participants in the development process help in establishing linkage between 
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human rights approach and development. It was in this context that the right to 


development emerged in the discursive domain of human rights and democracy. 


The right to development proclaimed by the United Nations in 1986 in the 
Declaration on the Right to Development was an attempt to bring convergence 
between not only development and human rights but also between the two streams 
of rights discourses that assumed salience with the adoption of UDHR, namely 
civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights. The Right to 
Development thus appeared to be an overarching composite right comprising of 
both civil and political rights and economic, social and cultural rights. More than 
that, right to development can be described as a human right to human 


development. The Human Development report 2000 says: 


The promotion of human development and fulfillment of human 
rights share, in many ways, a common motivation, and reflect a 
fundamental commitment to promoting the freedom, well-being 
and dignity of individuals in all societies. If human development 
focuses on the enhancement of the capabilities and freedoms that 
the member of a community enjoy, human rights represents the 
claims that individuals have on the conduct of individual and 
collective agents and on the design of social arrangements to 
guarantee and secure their possession of these capabilities and 
freedoms[Anand and Sen, 2000:3]. 


Further, Article 1 of Right to Development states, ‘right to development is 
an inalienable human right by virtue of which every human person and all peoples 
are entitled to participate in, contribute to, and enjoy economic, social, cultural 
and political development, in which all human rights and fundamental freedoms 
can be fully realized’. This brings to fore the call for. putting an end to the 
discriminatory development process that alienates marginalised sections from the 
enjoyment of the benefits of development. The aforesaid article of Right to 
Development together with the Declaration on the Rights of Indigenous Peoples 


(2007) had the potential for reversing the trajectory of development to make it 
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more inclusive and human right friendly. Article 23 of the Declaration on the 
Rights of Indigenous Peoples, for instance, states that the indigenous peoples have 
the right to determine and develop priorities and strategies for exercising their 
right to development. In particular, they have the right to be actively involved in 
developing and determining health, housing and other economic and social 
programmes affecting them and, as far as possible, to administer such 
programmes through their own institutions. But the right based approach to the 
process of development has not been appreciated much by the developing 
countries while formulating their development policies. Development with its 
modernisation drive seeks to accumulate capital by dispossession in favour of the 
influential and assertive ‘omnivore’ and this dispossession by encroachment 
deprives the ecosystem people of their basic rights and transforms them into 
‘ecological refugees’. Indian experience stands as a vivid instance for this where 
the concepts of democracy, development and human rights acquire a very 


problematic relationship. 


Historically the factors which gave democracy its legitimacy had changed 
two times, one from ancient to modern period and second during the post-Second 
World War period when the modernization agenda has been universally accepted 
by all the developed and developing states as a goal to be cherished. During the 
ancient period, the Hellenic model of democracy was founded on the ideal of the 
best form of government that ensures the best decision to keep their polis superior 
‘to their fellow polis. Isonomia or political equality remained as the source of 
legitimacy of ancient democracy though only among the citizens. The source of 
legitimacy during the modern period, for instance that of liberal democracy, 
comes from the acknowledgement and protection of human rights. To put it more 
specifically, democratic governments that are accountable to their electorates have 


to be sensitive to their rights to remain in power. 


The source of legitimacy of democratic government is its commitment to 


the protection of human rights. But as soon as development as a hegemonising 
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idea with its modernization paradigm has been embarked on by the newly formed 
colonial states, such governments, ough democratic procedurally, try to 
overlook the issues of human rights for facilitating their role as developmental 
states. Naturally, therefore, whenever there arise human right issues relating to 
developmental projects, the developmental state eclipses the democratic state for 
carrying out its developmental agenda at the expense of human rights which were 
fundamental to a democratic form of government. In such a situation, states often 
seek to transcend the legitimacy crisis created by violation of human rights by 
resorting to propaganda that glorifies its developmental commitments. The 
Omnivores who are the beneficiaries of such developmental projects operate 
systematically by forming an alliance, the iron triangle consisting of the decision 
makers, administrators and the beneficiaries. This brings about a radical rupture 
between democracy, development and human rights from the vantage point of the 
marginalized sections of the society. It is in this theoretical context that this study 


analyses the Sardar Sarovar Project. 
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IV Notes 


1. Archaic age was a period during which the scattered communities on the ` 
Greek Peninsula and the Aegion islands asserted their sovereignty over 
relatively small geographical areas by forming their own armies, minting their 
own currency, worshipping their own gods and, in particular, turning their 
inhabitants into citizens who shared in the ownership of the city. [Paul and 
Foweraker, 2001 : 102]. 


2. A theory that included natural rights is generally called as ‘deontological 
theory’ [Pennok, 1979 : 184] 


3. Burke, as Herbert Spencer did, argued that natural differences between men 


are so great that equality is an impossible objective. 


4. Upendra Baxi uses the term "human" as an act of communicational courtesy. 
Human is marked by the presence of man; so is person. His preferred non- 
sexist version is, therefore, a combination of the first letters of both words: 
huper. He says “J await the day when the word huper will replace the word 
human [Baxi, 1998 : 1]. 


5. Constant says that Rousseau, ‘by transposing into our modern age an extent of 
social power, of collective sovereignty which belonged to other centuries... 
(this sublimate genius) animated by the purest love of liberty has nevertheless 
furnished deadly pretext for more than one kind of tyranny’. [For details see 
Constant, 1988] 


6. The second letter was sent as a reply to the French aristocrat Charles Jean 
Francois Depont. 


7. Red — Green agenda here refers to the scope of Ecological-Marxism as an 
alternative to the existing theories that fall short of explaining social conflicts 
rooted in environmental causes. Ecological-Marxism takes a critical view of 
industrial capitalism and believes that the antagonistic relationship between 
capitalist accumulation and growth and the environmental will expose the 
crises tendencies within capitalism — i.e. environmental degradation means 
that the resources for capitalism will disappear and the system will collapse. 
Nature cannot be treated as a commodity. 
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3 


Sardar Sarovar Project: Factual Analysis 


The Narmada Valley Development Project (NVDP) is a unique river 
valley project in many respects. It is the largest one of its kind in the world and 
the most controversial project in India with the longest time lag between 
conception (1946) and clearance (1988), the construction of which is yet to be 
completed. On completion, it would be India’s third highest concrete dam, after 
Bhakra and Lakhwar [SSNNL, 1989:21]. The project envisages the construction 
of 30 major dams, 10 on the Narmada River and 20 on its tributaries. In addition, 
130 medium and 3000 minor dams were also planned .Two of the biggest dams, - 
now under construction, are the Narmada Sagar Project in Madhya Pradesh and 
Sardar Sarovar Project (SSP) in Gujarat. This Chapter attempts to describe the 
major features of SSP with a historical narrative about the background and the 


agitation and legal battles that ensued. 
I Narmada River: Physical Features, Culture and Ecology 


Many written accounts and ballads refer to the river Narmada and ascribe 
that name to the ancient explorer-saint Agastya, who called the river that 
originates from the Maikal ranges at Amarkatak , 1057 meters above sea level, as 
Narma- Da meaning ‘Endower of Bliss’ [Alvares and Billorey, 1988 : 7]. Ancient 
texts like Vayu, Skanda, Matsya and Narmada Puranas consider Narmada to be 
one of the seven most sacred rivers in India, a virgin, an unpolluted river. Sages 
have observed penance on the banks of Narmada and for many, like Great 
Acharya Shankara, this river was an inspiration as he got his realisation and had 
his foremost intellectual debate with Mandanmishra on the bank of it. According 


to legends, the river had its origin from the sweat of Lord Shiva while he was 
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performing the tandava dance. Many believe in the ritual of Narmada parikrama 
in which thousands of devotees circumambulate the river Narmada on foot every 
year in search of nirvana. While performing the parikrama the Hindu people 
living in the region provide heartfelt hospitality to the pilgrims [Dayal, 1983 : 67]. 
The Skanda Purana contains a separate chapter, Revakhand, on Narmada. The 
belief is that if by taking bath in Ganges one attains salvation, in the case of the 
Narmada mere sight is enough for the same. A Hindu proverb says that ‘as wood 
is cut with a saw, so at the site of the holy Narmada do a man’s sins fall away’ 
[Dayal, 1983 : 67]. This river is perhaps the most revered one in Central India and 
the citadel of different customs and rituals that together constitute one of the most 


eco-friendly cultural systems in India. 


The geographical features of the river too are unique in many respects. 
Narmada, being the longest river in central India and the fifth largest river in 
India, flows 1312 kilometres with 41 tributaries covering 16 districts in three 
States before joining the sea in the Gulf of Cambay near Bharuch without forming 
a delta. The Narmada basin is bounded on the North by the Vindhyas, on the East 
by the Maikala, on the South by Satpuras and on the West by the Arabian Sea. 
The drainage lines of the river consist of two systems. The one, adjoining the hard 
masses of the Vindhya and Satpura is the perennial trunk line that, in turn, is 
joined at right angles by hundreds of streams rushing from short distances in the 
valley. The second is evolved in the old rocks of Satpura in the lower valley 
uniformly drained by a network of gradually uniting streams, looking like a tree 
with branches [Sangvai, 2000 : 9]. The river is also called Reva that flows through 
the fertile plains of Maikal, Satpura, Jabalpur, Narasimhapur, Hoshangabad, 
Nimad and Gujarat: After the Badwani planes the valley becomes narrow with a 


continuous tract up to Garudeshwar in Gujarat. 
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Figure 3.1 


Map of River Narmada 
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Source: http://www.sardarsarovardam.org/Client/ContentPage.aspx retrieved on 16/10/2011 


The social composition of the people living on the banks of the river 
mainly comprises of tribal population living in the hilly tracts who had remained 
relatively insulated from outside world and the non- tribal population in the fertile 
plains of Nimad majority of whom had ancestral roots in Gujarat. The tribal 
population consists of different sub groups like Bhilalas, Bhils, Baiga, Pawra, 
Gond, Korku, Tadvi, Rathwa, Dungri Bhils, Naiks, Vasava, and Mankar. The 
non-tribal population is a heterogeneous group consisting of Jats, Patidars, 
Yadavas, Gujjars, Bharud and other communities, the majority of whom had 
migrated from Gujarat. The Bhilalas too were found living in the Nimad plains 
with this group. The major occupation of the hill communities is monsoon- 
irrigated subsistence cultivation along the hilly tracts and in the banks of the river 
during the summer, combined with pastoralism and fishing. According to the 
Rewa Kantha District Gazetteer. ‘among the hills and forests where Bhils are the 
only husbandman, the chief crops are tuver, coarse rice, kodra, banti and bavia’. 
[Rewa Kantha District Gazettee, 1880 : 141] The hilly terrain provides ample 
natural resources in the form of river and forest. These resources are the common 
property and hence reduces the acute disparities in land holdings and marginal 
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landlessness [Garikipiti, 2002: 2258]. Baviskar argues that the tribes living in the 
plains are different from those in the hilly tracts. In the plains, ‘the emergence of 
Patidars as the dominant land owning caste which, with the encouragement of the 
British, grew cash crops, coincided with the creation of a class of marginal 
farmers and landless labours which included Bhils and Bhilalas in its ranks. 
Living within a system of occupational specialisation closely related to caste 
divisions, Bhils and Bhilalas have become more and more assimilated into the 
caste system’ [Baviskar, 1997: 67]. 


These non -tribal communities in the plains developed agriculture and 
settled in large villages on the banks of the river from the medieval period. They 
made the region prosperous harvesting cash crops like banana, papaya and 
chillies, cotton, wheat and pulses which flooded the markets in Anjad, Badwani, 
Kukshi, Maheswar, Badwah, Khandwa and even in Indore [Sangvai, 2000:27]. 
These products, particularly banana, papaya, chillies from the Nimad region are 
famous in the far-off markets of Delhi, Kolhapur and Jalgaon [Patkar, 2011]. In 
contrast to the life in the plains, the tribes in the hilly tracts were not reliant on 
market. They had their own technologies and equipment, seeds and manure. They 
have been cultivating all the necessary grains, pulses, vegetables and related crops 
supplemented by the shrubs, fruits, fish, and meat from the forest and river. The 
ecosystem in which they live meets almost all their requirements relating to 
fodder, fuel, fruits, building materials, tiles, logs and so on. They could be called 
the ecosystem people. They follow a distinct pattern of life, culture and religious 


practices which are different from the life of non-tribes in the plain. 


The flora and fauna in the narmada valley have been the source of rich and 
healthy  bio-diversity, particularly in the Shahdol, Mandla, Jabalpur, 
Hoshangabad, Harsud and Shoolpaneeswar area. The giant prawns and other fish 
varieties have been a source of livelihood for thousands of fisher folks. The 
Narmada water recharges the ground water and wells of the people in the plain 


area. The ecological significance of the river Narmada is yet to be ascertained. 


The hydrology of the river was quite promising which was studied by 


different agencies. In terms of flow of water, narmada basin is the eighth largest 
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and in terms of utilisable flow it occupies fifth position after Ganges, Indus, 
Godavari, Krishna and Mahanadi [SSNNL, 1945 : 27]. However, the total area of 
the river basin is 97410 sq. km. and the mean annual rainfall is reported at 
112cms. The utilisation of Narmada river basin today is hardly about 10 percent 
according to the official records and the large quantity of waters of Narmada 
continues to flow to sea unused [SSNNL, 1945 : 27]. The proposal for harnessing 
the water in Narmada was thus mooted on this idea that the unused water in the 
river could be used for meeting the challenges of drought prone States like 
Gujarat and Rajasthan and energy deficit States like Madhya Pradesh and 
Maharashtra. 


Figure 3.2 


Location Pian of the Projects in Narmada Basin 
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Source: http://www.sardarsarovardam.org/Client/ContentPage.aspx retrieved on 16/10/2011 


Figure 3.3 
Project Map: SSP 
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Source: http://www.sardarsarovardam.org/Client/C ontentPage.aspx retrieved on 16/10/2011 


Figure 3.4 


Dam Site : SSP, at Кајріріа, in Gujarat 


Source: All the images in this chapter, unless stated otherwise, are taken bv the Researcher 
Herein after ‘The Researcher’. 
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Figure 3.5 


Narmada Main Canal 


Source: The Researcher 


Figure 3.6 
_ A Branch Canal of Narmada Main Canal in Vadodara 


Source: The researcher 
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Figure 3.7 


The Tip of the Aqua-duct of the Narmada Canal Network in 
Vadodara R&R Site 


Source: The Researcher 


Figures: 3.8 and 3.9 
Rock-filled Dykes in SSP 


Source: Source: The Researcher 
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II Sardar Sarovar Project: Initial Moves and Subsequent Developments 


The idea of harnessing water in Narmada river with the help of dams, had 
been envisioned by the Indian state dating back, at least as far as the late 197 
century. The report of the First Irrigation Commission of 1901 actually proposed 
construction of a barrage near Bharuch but dropped for reasons related to the 
limitation of the black alluvial soil which was not considered right for irrigation. 
The proposal was again mooted by the first Home Minister of independent India, 
Sardar Vallabhbhai Patel, who had a strong agricultural background and who 
hailed from the hinterlands of central Gujarat. His efforts for harnessing the 
Narmada water for the benefit of his own people have been acknowledged by 
naming the project after him. In 1946, the then interim Government at the Centre 
had requested the Central Waterways, Irrigation and Navigation Commission 
(CWINC) to take up investigation on Narmada river basin for the development of 
water resources and accordingly it was initiated in 1947. Thereafter in 1948, the 
Central Ministry of Works, Mines and Power appointed an Ad-hoc Committee 
headed by A.N Khosla, Chairman, CWINC to study the details of the projects and 
recommend priorities. This Ad-hoc Committee recommended, as an initial step, a 
detailed investigations to assess the viability of a few projects — Bargi, Tawa (near 
Hoshangabad), Punasa and Broach-keeping in view the availability of men, 
materials and resources. On the basis of this, financial sanction for conducting the 
investigation was given by the Government of India in March, 1949 [SSNNL, 
1945 : 47]. 


The Central Water and Power Commission carried out a study of the 
hydroelectric potential of the Narmada basin in the year 1955 and on the basis of 
this, the Navagam site was finally decided upon, in consultation with the erstwhile 
Government of Bombay. Initial idea was to restrict the Full Reservoir Level 
(hereinafter referred to as 'FRL') to 160 ft. with provision for wider foundations to 
enable rising the height of the dam to 300 ft. and a high level canal. However the 
Bombay Government suggested two modifications — the FRL of the dam be raised 
from 300 to 320 ft. and provision for building power houses in the river bed and 


at the head of the low level canal. This project was then reviewed by a panel of 
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consultants appointed by the Ministry of Irrigation and Power who, in a report in 
1960, suggested that the two stages of the Navagam Dam as proposed should be 
combined into one and the dam be constructed to its final FRL of 320 ft. The 

consultants also stated that there was scope for extending irrigation from the high 


level canal towards the Rann of Kutch. 


With the formation of the State of Gujarat on 1 May, 1960, the Narmada 
Project stood transferred to that State. Accordingly, the Government of Gujarat 
gave administrative approval to Stage-I of the Project in February, 1961 itself and 
was inaugurated by the late Prime Minister, Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru on 57 April, 
in the same year. The preliminary works such as approach roads and bridges, 
colonies, staff buildings and remaining investigations for dam foundations were 


soon taken up. 


The Gujarat Government undertook surveys for the high level canal in 
1961itself. The submergence area survey of the reservoir enabled assessment of 
the storage capability of the Navagam reservoir in case its height is raised beyond 
FRL 320 ft. The studies indicated that a reservoir with FRL +460 ft. would enable 
realisation of optimum benefits from the river by utilising the untapped flow 
below Punasa Dam and would make it possible to extend irrigation to a further 
area of over 20 lakh acres. Accordingly, explorations for locating a more suitable | 
site in the narrower gorge portion were taken up and finally in November, 1963, 
Site No. 3 was found їо be most suitable, on the basis of the recommendations of 


the Geological Survey of India. 


In November, 1963, the Union Minister of Irrigation and Power held a 
meeting with the then Chief Ministers of Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh at Bhopal. 
As a result of the discussion and exchange of views, an agreement (Bhopal 
Agreement) was finally arrived at which had the following features — that the 
Navagam Dam should be built to FRL 425ft. by the Government of Gujarat and 
its entire benefits were to be enjoyed by it (Gujarat); Punasa Dam (Madhya 
Pradesh) should be built to FRL 850ft. and the costs and benefits of Punasa Power 
Project shall be shared in the ratio 1:2 between the Governments of Gujarat and 


Madhya Pradesh. Out of the power available to Madhya Pradesh, half the 
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quantum was to be given to the State of Maharashtra for a period of 25 years for 
which it (Maharashtra) was to provide a loan to the extent of one-third of the cost 
of Punasa Dam and the same was to be returned by the State of Gujarat within a 
period of 25 years; Bargi Project was to be implemented by the State of Madhya 
Pradesh and was to be built to FRL 1365 ft. in Stage I and FRL 1390 ft. in stage 
II, and the Government of Gujarat was to give a total loan assistance of Rs.10 


crore for the same. 


In pursuance of the Bhopal Agreement, the Government of Gujarat 
prepared a brief project report envisaging the Navagam Dam at FRL 425 ft. and 
submitted the same to the Central Water and Power Commission. Madhya 
Pradesh, however, did not ratify the Bhopal Agreement and in order to overcome 
this, a High Level Committee of eminent engineers, headed by Dr. A.N.Khosla, 
the then Governor of Orissa, was constituted on 5" September, 1964 by the 
Government of India. The terms of reference of this Committee were decided by 
the Government of India in consultation with the States of Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Gujarat and contained the following: drawing up of a master 
plan for the optimum and integrated development of the Narmada water 
resources; phasing of its implementation for maximum development of the 
resources and other benefits; examination, in particular of Navagam and 
alternative projects, if any, and determining the optimum reservoir level or levels 


and making recommendations on any other ancillary matters. 


The Khosla Committee submitted a unanimous report to.the Government 
of India in September, 1965 and recommended a master plan for the Narmada 
Water Development. In Chapter XI of the said Report, the Committee outlined its 


approach to the plan of Narmada Development thus: | 


[The] National interest should have over-riding priority. The Plan 
should, therefore, provide for maximum benefits in respect of 
irrigation, power generation, flood control, navigation etc. irrespective 
of State boundaries; rights and interests of State concerned should be 
fully safeguarded; requirements of irrigation should have priority over 


those of power; subject to the provision that suitable apportionment of 
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water between irrigation and power may have to be considered, should 
it be found that with full development of irrigation, power production 
is unduly affected; irrigation should be extended to the maximum area 
within physical limits of command, irrespective of State boundaries, 
subject to availability of water, and in particular, to the arid areas 
along the International border with Pakistan both in Gujarat and 
Rajasthan to encourage sturdy peasants to settle in these border areas 
[later events have confirmed the imperative for this]; and all available 
water should be utilised to the maximum extent possible for irrigation 
and power generation and, when no irrigation is possible, for power 
generation. The quantity going waste to the sea without doing 
irrigation or generating power should be kept to the unavoidable 
minimum. [Khosla, 1965:64]. 


Thus the Committee proposed a dam of 500 ft. near Navagam in Bharuch 
district of Gujarat and allocated 13.9 MAF (Million Acre Feet) to Madhya 
Pradesh and 10.6 MAF water to Gujarat. In 1967 the Gujarat Government 
endorsed the recommendations but the then Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh, 
Govind Narayan Singh, raised objections to it while supporting the proposals for 
Jalsindhi Dam and Low Navagam Dam. He contended that the Narmada River 
primarily belonged to the State of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat had been claiming 
more than its due share in the allocation of the Narmada waters and even accused 
the then Union Home Minister, Dr.K.L. Rao, of being partisan to Gujarat and 
indicated that this proposal would submerge 140 miles of land in Madhya Pradesh 
[Sangvai, 2000 : 49]. The State Legislature of Madhya Pradesh passed a 
unanimous resolution on November 24, 1967 stating that the State would not take 
up any project that adversely affect the interests of its people and Narmada being 
the life blood of Madhya Pradesh, the state would not yield for such pressurisation 
[DIP of Madhya Pradesh, 1967 : 17]. Maharashtra State too joined issue and 
insisted that the height of the Navagam dam should be 210 ft. against the Khosla 


Committee recommendation of 500 ft. 


On the other hand, Gujarat claimed a higher share of water to meet the 


requirements of the drought prone areas in the far-off areas of Kutch and 
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Saurashtra region. Later, with a view to increasing its bargaining power, Gujarat 
Government brought the State of Rajasthan as a party to the dispute though it did 
not have even a remote claim on Narmada. In 1968, the Government of Gujarat 
filed a formal complaint under the Inter-State Water Disputes Act, 1956! for 
constituting a tribunal to resolve the issue. The Government of India, thus, 
decided to constitute the Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal (NWDT) in 
November, 1969. 


. П. 1. Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal Award 


Here it is significant to note that certain crucial developments preceded the 
NWDT award. They began with the State of Madhya Pradesh filing an objection 
before the Tribunal against the inclusion of Rajasthan as a party state and against 
making 530 ft. as the height of the dam. But the tribunal dismissed the objection. 
What followed next was claims and counter claims on the quantity of water to be 
shared among the party states which now increased to four with the inclusion of 


the State of Rajasthan. 


During the proceedings of the Tribunal during the seventies, large scale 
protests were staged in the Nimad area that included one organised by the Nimad 
Bachao —Narmada Bachao Samiti (NB-NBS). The claimes of Gujarat Government 
together with Rajasthan for harnessing the water for their benefits were countered 
by the State of Madhya Pradesh and the protesters who opposed the submergence 
of the fertile Nimad area due to the proposed dam. Besides the issue of 
displacement and submergence of the fertile land, Madhya Pradesh Government 
argued that, being the dominant tenement, it was in a better position to control the 
flood than Gujarat, and that it should get the monopoly in utilising the water of its 
own catchment area. Madhya Pradesh, therefore, demanded that the State should 
get 24.10 MAF of water from Narmada while Gujarat should get 0.75 MAF. The 
Nimad Bachao Samiti, on its part, raised certain points including the Narmada 
basin’s potential for seismic activities, increased silting, and displacement of 
tribals, farmers, backward castes and classes. While the NWDT Assessment Team 
visited Nimad in February 1975 all organisations, parties and local bodies were 


present and tried to convince them about the potential dangers of constructing 
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such a large reservoir. The governments of Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh had 
also submitted serious objection to the proposal for building a huge dam near 
Bharuch. 


On 127 December 1979, the NWDT declared its award. Its key 
recommendations were the following: utilisable quantum of water of the Narmada 
at Sardar Sarovar Dam Site on the basis of 75 per cent dependability should be 
assessed at 28 Million Acre Feet (34,537.44 M.cu.m.); the height of the proposed 
dam should be fixed for Full Reservoir Level at 138.68 m. (+455') and Maximum 
Water Level at (+) 140.21 m., (*460^); out of the utilisable quantum of Narmada 
water, Madhya Pradesh is entitled to a share of 18.25 Million Acre Feet 
(22,511.01 M.cu.m.) Gujarat to a share of 9 Million Acre Feet (11,101.32 
M.cu.m.), Rajasthan 0.5 Million Acre Feet (616.74 M.cu.m.) and Maharashtra to 
a share of 0.25 Million Acre Feet (308.37 M.cu.m.); out of the net power 
produced at Navagam at Canal Head and River Bed Power Houses on any day, 
the share of Madhya Pradesh will be 57 per cent, Maharashtra's share will be 27 
per cent and that of Gujarat's 16 per cent [NWDT, 1979 ]. 


The Award defined land as defined in the Land Acquisition Act, 1894 
which states, ‘the expression ‘land' includes benefits to arise out of land, and 
things attached to the earth or permanently fastened to anything attached to the 
earth’. Further it defined the words oustee in the following manner: an oustee 
shall mean any person who, since at least one year prior to the date of publication 
of the notification under Section 4 of the Act, has been ordinarily residing or 
cultivating land or carrying on any trade, occupation, or calling or working for 
gain in the area likely to be submerged permanently or temporarily; and a family 
shall mean ‘husband, wife and minor children and other persons dependent on the 
head of the family, for example, the widowed mother' and every major son will 
be treated as a separate family [NWDT, 1979]. 

The Award provided for Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra to acquire for 
Sardar Sarovar Project, under the provisions of the Land Acquisition Act, 1894, 
all lands under private ownership situated below фе FRL + 138.68 m (455 of 
Sardar Sarovar and all interests therein not belonging to the respective States. If, 


on the basis of the aforesaid, 75 per cent or more land of a contiguous holding of 
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any person is required to be compulsorily acquired, such person shall have the 
option to compel compulsory acquisition of the entire contiguous holding; both 
states shall also acquire for Sardar Sarovar Project, under the provisions of the 
Land Acquisition Act, 1894, all buildings with their appurtenant land situated . 
between FRL + 138.68 m (455) and MWL + 141.21 m (460°) as also those 
affected by the backwater effect resulting from MWL + 141.21 m (460'); Gujarat 
shall pay to Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra all costs including compensation, 
charges and expenses incurred by them for or in respect of the compulsory 
acquisition of lands required to be acquired as aforesaid, besides these required to 
bear the cost incurred by them for rehabilitation of oustees and their families in 
their respective territories [NWDT, 1979]. 

The Award made the following assessments and directions relating to the 
rehabilitation of the oustees: the number of oustee families would be 6147, spread 
over 158 villages in Madhya Pradesh, and 456 families spread over 27 villages in 
Maharashtra. Gujarat shall establish rehabilitation villages within its territory in 
the irrigation command of the Sardar Sarovar Project on the norms mentioned in 
the Award for rehabilitation of the families who are willing to migrate to the 
State. For oustee families who are unwilling to migrate to Gujarat, it shall pay to 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra the cost, charges and expenses for 
establishment of such villages in their respective territories on the basis of norms 
hereinafter provided. The number of oustee families below RL 106.68 metres (RL 
350') would be 30, spread over 20 villages in Madhya Pradesh and 250 families 
spread over 20 villages in Maharashtra [NWDT, 1979]. Within six months of the 
publication of the decision of the Tribunal in the Official Gazette, Gujarat, 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra shall determine, by mutual consultation, the 
location of one or two rehabilitation villages in Gujarat to rehabilitate oustees 
from areas RL 106.68 meters (RL 350). Gujarat shall acquire necessary lands for 
the rehabilitation villages and make available the same within two years of the 
decision of the Tribunal. Within six months of the decision of the location of the 
rehabilitation villages in Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra shall intimate 
to Gujarat the number of oustee families from areas below RL 106.68 meters (RL 


350') willing to migrate to Gujarat. For the remaining oustee families, Madhya 
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Pradesh and Maharashtra shall arrange to acquire lands for rehabilitation within 
the respective states. Gujarat shall acquire and make available, a year in advance 
of the submergence, before each successive stage, irrigable lands and house sites 
for rehabilitation of the ousteee families from Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra 
who are willing to migrate to Gujarat. Further it shall, in the first instance, offer to 
rehabilitate the oustees in its own territory? [ Fisher, 1995:54]. 

The Award also recommended the establishment of an inter-state, 
administrative authority to be called Narmada Control Authority (NCA) for the 
purpose of securing compliance with and implementation of the decision and 
directions of the NWDT. The Authority shall consist of seven high-ranking 
Engineer Members of whom one each shall be of the rank of Engineer-in-Chief, 
Chief Engineer, or Additional Chief Engineer of the Irrigation Department, Power 
Department or the State Electricity Board appointed by the government of each of 
the States of Madhya Pradesh, Gujarat, Maharashtra and Rajasthan and three other 
eminent Engineers of a rank not less than that of a Chief Engineer to be appointed 
by the Central Government in consultation with the party states. One of the three 
Independent Members shall be nominated by the Central Government, as the 
Chairman of the Authority with a deliberative vote at meetings where decisions 
are taken on any matter affecting the interest of more than one state and he/she 
will be in charge of the administrative work of the Authority. The Central or State 
Government, as the case may be, shall have the power to remove or suspend from 
the Authority any member who, in its opinion, is not suitable to continue in that 
capacity. The Authority shall issue appropriate directions whenever necessary for 
timely and full compliance by the concerned states with the orders of the Tribunal 
in the matter of acquisition for and making available to Gujarat lands and 
properties likely to be submerged under the Sardar Sarovar Project and in the 


matter of compensation and rehabilitation of oustees thereunder [SSNL, 2000 : 3]. 
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Table 3.1 
Technical Details of the SSP 


Taluka Nandod 
District : Bharuch, Gujarat 


Catchment area of the river above the dam site 
Length of the reservoir 
Average width of the reservoir 
Full reservoir level 138m (455ft.) MSL 
Spill way gates 23 gates: 60° X55’ 

07 gates: 60’ X60’ 


Max height above the deepest foundation 
Length of the main dam 
Full supply level of main canal | 
Length of Lined Main Canal 
Number of Branches 

120008 


Госайоп : Navagam 


Length of Distribution network 75000 km 


Gross storage capacity of reservoir 
Live storage capacity 
Submergence at Full Reservoir Level 
River bed and waste land 


> 
э 
5 
> 


Expected annual irrigation 17,92 lakh ha in Gujarat 
73,000 ha in Rajasthan 
Flood protection 30,000 ha , 210 villages 


Source: Raj.P.V.(1989). Facts: Sardar Sarovar Project. Gandhinagar » SSNNL. 
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Table 3.2 
Current Status: Technical 


Narmada Main 
Main Dam Hydro Power | Canal and | Distribution 
House Branch Canals | System 


a) The work of|a) Canal Head |a) Work of the |a) Out of 204 
raising the dam | Power House was | Main Canal in | distributaries, 195 
spillway to the Crest | commissioned the entire | are completed in 
level ie. EL 121.92 | between August | length i.e. ch. 0 | the reach 0 to 
mt. is achieved. 2004 to December | to 458.327 km | 144.500 km of 
2004. is completed NMC. Work of 
the remaining are 
in progress. 


b) 65.766 LCM 
[96.43%] concrete, 
against total 
estimated quantity of 
68.20 LCM to be 
placed is completed. 


b) All the 6 units 
of TG sets have 
been 
commissioned 
between February 
2005 to June -06. 


b) Out of a 
total of 38 
Branch Canals 
29 Branch 
were 
competed, 
works of 7 
others are 
under progress 
and the works 
of remaining 2 
branch canals 
were planned 
to be taken up 
during 2011- 
12. It is yet to 
be taken up 


Source : Compiled by the researcher from various sources. 


b) Out of 74 
distributaries, 51 
are completed in 
reach 144.500 to 
263.265 km. The 
works of 
remaining are in 
progress. 


c) Construction of 
Irrigation Вуе-раѕѕ 
tunnel is completed. 


c) Energy is being 
Shared among the 
beneficiary states 
of Madhya 
Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and 
Gujarat in the ratio 
of 57:27:16, 
respectively. 


II. 2. Institutional Mechanism for implementation 


An institutional mechanism was established in accordance with the 
decision and order pronounced by the Narmada Water Dispute Tribunal Award 
with the Review Committee of Narmada Control Authority (RCNCA) at the top. 
The RCNCA is headed by the Union Minister of Water Resources and has six 
members in addition to the Chief Ministers of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh, 
Maharashtra and Rajasthan and Union Minister for Forest and Environment. If, 
for any reason, Narmada Control Authority fails to arrive at a decision or if any 
party feels aggrieved by the decision of NCA on a particular issue, that matter is 


deliberated and decided by the RCNCA. As per the judgment of the Supreme 
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Court dated 187 October 2000, RENCA has to meet every quarter and in any 
case, it also fails to arrive at a decision the matter shall be referred to the Prime 


Minister whose decision would be final and binding to all. 
III. World Bank's Interest 


As the award was declared, vivid voices of dissent was heard from the 
States of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra. In Nimad region too widespread 
agitations erupted in protest against the award and a spontaneous agitation 
movement was formed in 1979 under the leadership of Arjun Singh with the title, 
Nimad Bachao Andolan which was the precursor of Narmada Bachao Andolan. 
Though the Madhya Pradesh Government was recalcitrant initially, it accepted the 
award finally and a memorandum of understanding signed by Arjun Singh and 
Madhav Singh Solanki, the then Chief Ministers of Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat, 
respectively, on 25" August 1981 agreed to explore the possibilities as, much as 


possible, of mitigating the hardships of the displaced persons [NBA, 2004 : 17]. 


By this time the World Bank too had shown much interest to associate 
with the project and sent its reconnaissance mission for exploring possibilities for 
extending loan. In 1980, the Central Government created a new Ministry of 
Environment and Forest (MoEF) which, after three years, formulated guidelines 
for river valley projects for the Union and State Governments. But the MoEF had 
not accorded clearance for the Sardar Sarovar and Narmada Sagar Projects until 
1987. Despite the MoEF keeping its permission on hold, the World Bank , on the 
basis of its own Staff Appraisal Reports and the studies it conducted had gone 
ahead to sanction a loan of US $ 450 million. Of this, $ 300 million was to be 
given by the International Bank of Reconstruction and Development (IBRD) and 
the rest by the International Development Agency (IDA). Thus, the approval for 
loan by the World Bank was given much before the project was cleared by the 


MoEF and the Planning Commission. 


Later, the MoEF had issued a conditional clearance for the project in June 
1987 and for the submergence of forest land in September 1987. The conditions 
included the completion of studies pertaining to eight important 


aspects—resettlement and rehabilitation, catchment area treatment, command area 
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treatment, flora and fauna, carrying capacity, compensatory afforestation, 
seismicity, and health impacts [NBA, 2004 : 22-48]. The Planning Commission’s 
clearance which came in 1988 added two more conditions — timely completion of 


the dam and maintenance of the cost benefit ratio. 


In the meantime, Gujarat and Maharashtra Governments had started 
displacing people from their villages that came under the submergence zone as 
early as 1980-83 and the initial construction work of the Dam was started in 1985 
which came into full swing after 1988. The rest of the history of Sardar Sarovar 
Project has been entwined with the history of resistance put up by the Narmada 
Bachao Andolan? (NBA), an N G O lead by Medha Patkar, which later became an 


anti-dam movement with environmental and human right concerns. 
IV. Politics of Protest: Narmada Bachao Andolan and Other Movements 


The nomenclature Narmada Bachao Andolan was coined around late 1988 
and had similarity with the earlier agitations like Nimad Bachao- Narmada 
Bachao Samiti and Nimad Bachao Andolan. As the name suggests, the Andolan 
encompasses all local and regional responses concerning the narmada issue and 
set a platform for coordinating different agitations that evolved in the valley. The 
struggles in the Narmada Valley had begun much before the NBA came into the 
scenario. In 1985, the tribal villagers in the affected area of Akkalkua and Akrani 
tehsils belonging to Dhule district in Maharashtra began organising themselves, 
hearing that the proposed dam in the river Narmada would dispossess them of 
everything they had. On February 16, 1986, they formed the Narmada 
Dharamgrastha Samiti (NDS) and demanded that they be involved in the decision 
making processes that affected their lives. In fact, initially NDS was the only 
substantial resistance movement that existed in the valley which looked deeply 
into the issues of displacement, land allocation, and the quality of the resettlement 
sites. Having found the government measures for the rehabilitation unsatisfactory, 
the NDS conducted, in 1987, a people's survey about the number of oustees and 
prepared a charter of demands on behalf of those who were to be affected by the 
construction. They also filed a case in the Dhule District Court against the land 


acquisition in the Surung village. 
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In Madhya Pradesh, too, many protests were evolved and Khedut Mazdoor 
Chetna Sagaath (KMCS), which had been fighting since 1980s on various issues 
affecting the tribes started coordinating the affected villagers in the Jhabua 
district. The resistance against the dam and displacement has been part of the 
overall struggle for rights over land and forest. In Nimad another organisation, the 
Narmada Ghati Navanirman Samiti (NGMS), was established by veteran 
sarvodaya leaders in 1986 with a solid stand against the dam .The NGNS took out 
a Narmada Kalash Yatra in 1987 and held frequent meetings in the Rajghat on the 
southern banks of the river Narmada. Nimad Bacho Andolan, the politically 
backed movement lead by Arjun Singh, soon got extinguished after he was 


elected to the legislative assembly from the Badwani constituency. 


In Gujarat, the protest movements were organised, though late, by the 
people of six villages affected by the construction of the SSP staff colony who 
were ousted in 1961 after being paid a meagre compensation .They were 
organised as Narmada Asargrasta Sangharsha Samiti (NASS) with the help of 
NDS activists. The issues of colony and canal affected people were brought to 
public notice by the NASS and NDS together. As a full fledged coordinated 
struggle in the valley, a rally was organised on August 18, 1988 at Dhule 
(Maharashtra), Badwani (M.P) and Kevadia (Gujarat) in which the protesters 
issued a memorandum raising social, political and technical issues. The major 
rally held in Kevadia colony on January 30, 1988 was a signal that a united 
struggle of people from all the three states was evolving against the dam. Along 
with this field protests in the valley, the urban intelligentsia in New Delhi, whom 
Baviskar calls the ‘referred public’ too raised concerns over the NVDP [Baviskar, 
2000:12]. People from different walks, academics, economists, social activists, 
scientists and so on had submitted a memorandum demanding a comprehensive 
review of the NVDP to the then Prime Minister, Rajiv Gandhi. The post 1988 
phase of the struggle, however was led by the NBA. 


Despite poor cooperation from the villagers initially, Medha Patkar and a 
group of young activists continued to visit villages and campaigned extensively. 
As the strangeness and the initial feeling of suspicion melted, individuals and 


groups from different villages came down to rally behind the blue flag of 
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Narmada Bachao Andolan with the signature slogan ‘Narmada Bachao, Manav 
Bachao’ (Save Narmada, Save Mankind).They linked the regional and local issues 
with the narmada issue and tried to integrate resistances in different areas in the 
valley. One of the major problems NBA faced was the need of tackling the class 
and cast divide among its supporters. The social divide along the class and cast 
status was conspicuous between the rich peasants belonging to the forward 
communities in the Nimad plain and the labourers belonging to the backward 
communities [Swami, 1993 : 47]. The Patidars in the plains were found having a 
larger say in the administration and they were accused of sabotaging the efforts of 


the Labour Commissioner to provide Adivasi and Dalit labourers a decent wage. 


With the formation of NBA, the struggles in the valley got consolidated 
and got a new momentum. Many programmes were planned with different 
strategies of strike and lobbying and also it organised a series of agitations. The 
first among these occurred in February 1989 when more than 8000 people 
thronged to the dam site in Kevadia to protest against the project. On September 
28, 1989, over 50000 people representing more than 300 organisations gathered 
in Harsud, a small town in the submergence zone of Narmada Sagar Project, and 
raised the slogan, ‘vikas chahiye , vinash nahin’ (we want development and not 


destruction). 


Following Harsud , another symbolic protest occurred on 311 December, 
1989 in the village of Hapeswar where thousands of Adivasis gathered and 
pledged to resist the dam until their last breath. On 67 March, 1990 over 10,000 
peasants and tribals from the valley assembled on the bridge over Narmada and 
blockaded the Bombay - Agra High Way at Khalghat in Madhya Pradesh for 
twenty hours. On that day, Baba Amte came from his ‘Anandavan’ to live in the 
Narmada valley [Sangvai, 2000:53]. The day long take-over of the bridge was 
withdrawn only when the Chief Minister of Madhya Pradesh promised to review 
the SSP. That promise was later found not adhered to and protests resumed within 
no time. Many fastings and rallies were organised and altercations with police 


were reported from Badwani on 61 April 1990 [NBA, 2004 : 72]. 
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In December 1990, the Andolan organised a Janvikas Sangharsh Yatra 
which proved to be an explicit manifestation of the logistical capabilities of NBA. 
Thousands of people, with their own food and bedding, walked from village to 
village on the way along with the samarpit daz (the sacrificial squad) with the 
resolve even to lay down their life to save the valley [Sangvai, 2000:53]. The 
march was blocked at the Ferkuwa, the border village between Madhya Pradesh 
and Gujarat. Thousands of people including Baba Amte camped there braving the 
cold wave of December. During the course of Ferkuwa fasting that lasted for 22 
days, the World Bank announced its decision to conduct an independent review of 
the project. The fasting was withdrawn on 30" January with the resolve, 
Shasanvalon Sun lo aaj, hamare gaon men hamara raj (rulers must listen, now 


our rule in our villages). 


The 1985-94 period was, in fact, a period of intensified agitations in the 
valley. Protesters including the NBA supporters could garner support from the 
civil society in both inside and outside the country, and also a large body of 
literature was published during this period. Kalpavriksh (1986), Misra (1987), 
Amte (1990), Paranjpye (1990), Deshpande (1991), Menon (1993), Fisher (1995) 
and many others wrote scholarly works criticising SSP on various front. Future 
collaboration of Western N G Os such as the Environmental Defence Fund, 
Environmental Policy Institute and National Wildlife Federation with the 
protesters also brought international attention to the project. The scale of protest 
movement within the country had escalated and various forms of protest had been 
staged including Satyagraha and Jalsamadhi demanding a review of the project. 
In 1991 when the protesters had been observing an indefinite fast as part of the 

 Sangharshyatra the World Bank declared the aforesaid Independent Review of 
the project, thanks to the lobbying by the international community in the 
American Congress. This was an unprecedented one in the history of the World 
Bank to declare a review of its own project after having invested in it. Bradford 
Morse, the former chairman of United Nations Development Project (UNDP) was 
appointed as its Chairman with the Canadian lawyer and judge, Thomas Berger 
as Vice-Chairman. The committee had done an extensive tour in the valley, talked 


with the governments, dam builders and pro-dam people, NGOs, villagers in the 
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tribal areas and Nimad activists and experts and in June 1992, the committee 


published its report. 
V. World Bank Independent Review Committee Report: Major Findings ` 


It may be recalled that as early as 1979, the Government of Gujarat had 

tried for financial assistance for the SSP from the World Bank. During 1982-83, 
four Bank missions, two each for the pre-appraisal and appraisal, were sent, but 
none of them appraised the resettlement component (TISS Report, 2008 : 59). 
Despite this, in May 1985 the World Bank decided to provide financial assistance 
of US$450 million following the Credit and Loan Agreements between the 
Government of India’s Ministry of Finance and the Bank (November 1984) 
towards the construction of the dam and the canal network. This decision was 
taken ignoring the critical report submitted by Thayer Scudder, an expert on the 
resettlement issues, contracted by the Bank. Here it is crucial to note that this was 
perhaps the first project the World Bank approved without studying the economic 
and financial feasibility. In 1991 when the protesters had been observing an 
indefinite fast as part of the Sangharsh Yatra, the World Bank declared as said 
previously an Independent Review of the Project thanks to the lobbying of the 
international community in the American congress. The Review Committee report 
contained some noteworthy findings. For instance, it says that both the Bank and 
Indian Government had failed to carry out adequate assessment of human impacts 
of the Sardar Sarovar project. Many of the difficulties that have beset the 

| implementation of the project have their origin in this failure and there was 
virtually no basis, in 1985, on which to determine what the impacts were that 
would have to be ameliorated. This led to an inadequate understanding of the 
nature and scale of resettlement. This inadequate understanding was compounded 
by the failure to consult the people potentially to be affected. It was actually this 
which has resulted in the opposition to the projects, on the part of the potentially 


affected people, supported by the activists. 


Owing to the inadequate database and the failure to incorporate Bank's 
policies in the 1985 Credit and Loan Agreements, the provisions of resettlement 


and rehabilitation had not adequately addressed the real needs of those to be 
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affected. In particular, the agreement allowed a distinction between ‘landed’ and 
‘landless’ oustees which failed to recognise the realities of life in the submergence 
villages. It is reported that the policies of the riparian states failed to anticipate the 
needs of major sons, and adopted what one regards as an unduly restrictive 
interpretation of the tribunal award’s provision for major sons. Maharashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh continue to maintain its interpretation and provide inadequate 
benefits to major sons of landed families. In 1987-88 the Gujarat Government 
expanded its resettlement and rehabilitation policies to provide two hectares of 
irrigable land to all the oustees including landless, encroachers and major sons. 
This represented a policy package that came nearer than any thus far set out 


anywhere in India to establishing a basis for successful resettlement. 


The report stated that, despite Gujarat’s improved policy, Mahrashtra and 
Madhya Pradesh continued to limit the provision of two hectares of land to 
“landed” oustees. This means encroachers and major sons (including the major 
sons of landed oustees) are not entitled to benefits in their own states that meet the 
Bank’s overarching principle of resettlement and rehabilitation. The proportion of 
oustees thus vulnerable to a reduced standard of living is at least 60 per cent. The 
disparity between Gujarat’s policy and the policies of Maharashtra and Madhya 
Pradesh has meant that oustees’ right to choose between relocation in Gujarat and 
their own states has been rendered meaningless. Implementation of resettlement in 
Maharashtra has been limited by policy deficiencies, inadequate institutional 
commitment and continuing failure of consultation and limited availability of 
suitable resettlement land. Resettlement of oustees in Gujarat had entailed a 
scattering of families and villages among many different sites. This had | 
contributed to some separation of families, especially in the case of oustees from 
the rock filled dyke villages. The report observed that Gujarat seemed unable to 
resettle a large proportion of oustees from Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh even 
if land were available for relocation sites. From the report it was clear that 


measures to anticipate and mitigate environmental impact had not been properly 
considered in the design of the projects because of a lack of basic data and 


consultation with the affected people. 
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Though the report took a firm position that resettlement according to laws 
and regulations was impossible and hence recommended the World Bank to back 
out from the project, the Bank remained recalcitrant and instead sent another team 
under Pamela Cox to study the Report. But the protest movements in and outside 
the country mounted pressures on the donor countries, and in September 1992, the 
World Bank laid down some minimum and primary conditions of resettlement 
and environmental aspects that the Gujarat Government has to fulfil within six 
months. Even the primary condition of assessing the total number of oustees could 
not be fulfilled by Gujarat Government within the period. In the end, when it 
became clear that the Bank could take no more part in the SSP, the Government of 
India withdrew from the loan agreement. By that time the project has eaten $270 
million out of a total of $450 million [Sangvai, 2000:68]. What followed was 
intense agitation demanding an Independent Review by the Government of India. 

Medha Patkar declared an indefinite fast in Mumbai on June 3, 1993 and 
on 6" August 1993 the Narmada Bachao Andolan declared the Jalasamarpan 
(sacrifice in waters). All these mounted pressure and, therefore, on 5" August the 
Government declared a review of the Sardar Sarovar Project and constituted a 
Five Member Group (FMG) to conduct the same .The group was headed by Dr. 
Jayant Patil, member Planning Commission and Dr. Vasant Gowarikar, 
Ramaswami Iyer, L.C. Jain and Dr. Kuladaiswamy as members. The FMG 
submitted its report to the Union Government in July 1994 but the same could not 
be published as the Gujarat High Court restrained the Government from doing so. 
In April 1994, the NBA while filing a writ petition in the Supreme Court 
challenging the SSP on many fronts, also challenged the Gujarat High Court order 
restraining the release of the report to the public. The Supreme Court summoned 
this report while hearing the public interest litigation filed by the Andolan and 
allowed the report to be made public in December 1994. 

The struggle in the valley continued and things went out of hand in 1993, 
when the armed police entered the Akrani villages for facilitating a survey of 
cites. The incidents and the protest that followed resulted in police firing that 
killed a fifteen year old boy, Rahmal Puniya Vasave. Many fasts and protests 
followed and NBA shifted the struggle to the court by filing public interest 
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litigation in the Supreme Court against the displacement and submergence, and 


calling for a comprehensive review of the project. 
VI. Phase of Legal Confrontation 


The petition was accepted for hearing by the Bench consisting of Chief 
Justice M. N. Vekatachallaih, Justice J.S. Verma and Justice J.S.S.P.Bharucha. 
The Court ordered the State and Central Governments to make submissions on all 
aspects of the dam and to discuss all the issues arising out of the FMG report in 
the Narmada Control Authority (NCA) meeting. One year later, in 1995 the Court | 
gave the statuesque order for suspension of the riverbed work as was already 
agreed in the NCA meeting of December 1994 and the final verdict was delivered 
on October 18, 2000 in which tbe court insisted on maintaining two conditions : 
(1) the completion of the project at the earliest and (ii) ensuring compliance with 
conditions on which clearance of the project was given including completion of 
relief and rehabilitation work and taking of ameliorative and compensatory 
measures for environmental protection in compliance with the scheme framed by 
the Government thereby protecting the rights of the affected people under Article 
21 of the Constitution. While giving the judgment the Court observed that, water 
is one element without which life cannot sustain. Therefore, it is to be regarded as 
one of the primary duties of the Government to ensure availability of water to the 


people and the court seemed to be in full appreciation of the utility of dams. 


The Court supported the idea of Dams as it serves a number of purposes. 
In its language, ‘[It] stores water, generates electricity and releases water 
throughout the year and at times of scarcity. Its storage capacity is meant to 
control floods and the canal system which emanates there from is meant to convey 
and provide water for drinking, agriculture and industry. In addition thereto, it can 
also be a source of generating hydro-power’ (SCC, 2000). Keeping these 
principles in view, the Court issued directions of which the following are 


significant. 


The judgement endorsed the Award of the Tribunal and sanctioned 
construction of the dam as per the same and it also validated the clearance of the 


Relief and Rehabilitation Sub-group for construction up to 90 meters which could 
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be undertaken immediately. Further raising of the height would be only pari passu 
with the implementation of the relief and rehabilitation and on the clearance by 
the Relief and Rehabilitation Sub-group for further construction after consulting 
the Grievances Redressal Authorities [Joshi, 1991:98]. In addition to this, the 
Environment Sub-group under the Secretary, Ministry of Environment and 
Forests, Government of India, would consider and give, at each stage of the 
construction of the dam, environment clearance before further construction 
beyond 90 meters can be undertaken. The permission in this regard would be 
given by the Narmada Control Authority, from time to time, after obtaining the 
above-mentioned clearances from the Relief and Rehabilitation Sub-group and 
Environment Sub-group. The judgment, citing the reports of the Grievances 
Redressal Authorities, observed that there was a considerable slackness in regard 
to the identification of land, acquisition of suitable land and the consequent steps 
necessary to be taken to rehabilitate the project oustees and directed the States of 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat to implement the Award and give 
relief and rehabilitation to the oustees in terms of the packages offered by them 
and made mandatory for these States to comply with any direction in this regard 
which would be given either by the NCA or the Review Committee or the 


Grievances Redressal Authorities. 


The verdict, while conceding that there had been substantial compliance 
with the conditions imposed under the environment clearance, directed the NCA 
and the Environment Sub-group to continue the monitoring to ensure that all steps 
were taken not only to protect but to restore and improve the environment. In the 
case of acquisition of land for rehabilitation and resettlement the NCA directions 
were made mandatory for the States and asked NCA to fix a time frame so as to 
ensure relief and rehabilitation pari passu with the increase in the height of the 
dam. In case any dispute or difficulty arises in this regard concerned partied could 
take the matter to a Review Committee. The Review Committee was required to 
meet whenever required to do so in the event of there being any unresolved 
dispute on an issue before the NCA. In any event the Review Committee had to 
meet at least once in three months so as to oversee the progress of construction of 


the dam and implementation of the R&R programmes. As per the order the Prime 
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Minister was made the final authority provided there had been serious differences 
in implementation of the Award which could not be resolved in the Review 


Committee. 


At this juncture the dissenting note delivered by Justice S .P. Bharucha 
also needs discussion as it stands more closer to the issues raised by the civil 
society groups. While the majority judgment entrusted NCA the task of 
monitoring the progress and scrutinizing the construction, Justice Bharucha 
demanded the appointment of a Committee of Experts as mentioned in Schedule 
Ш of the Environmental Impact Assessment Notification, 1994. This committee 
of experts should conduct surveys and studies as they deem necessary. Upon such 
data generated through these studies, the Committee of Experts should have to 
assess the environmental impact of the Project and decide if environmental 
clearance to the Project could be given and, if so, what environmental safeguard 
measures must be adopted, and their cost there of. Until environmental clearance 
to the Project was accorded by the Committee of Experts, further construction 
work on the dam should cease. On rehabilitation front, the Grievance Redressal 
Authorities (GRA) of the States of Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra 
should ensure that those ousted by reason of the Project were given relief and 
rehabilitation in due measure. The dissenting note directed that the GRA should 
certify, before work on the further construction of the dam could begin, that all 
those ousted by reason of the increase in the height of the dam by five meters 
from its present level had already been satisfactorily rehabilitated and also that 
suitable vacant land for rehabilitating all those who would be ousted by the 
increase in the height of the dam by another five meters was already in the 
possession of the respective States. This process should be repeated for every 
successive proposed five meter increase in the dam height. Anticipating the 
incompletion of the project owing to many reasons, the note suggested that all 
oustees who have been rehabilitated should have the option to continue to reside 
where they had been rehabilitated or to return to where they were ousted from, 
provided such place remained habitable, and they should not be made at all liable 


in monetary or other terms on this account. 
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Soon after the verdict was delivered many dissenting voices were heard 
and some of the activists have gone to the extent of being treated under contempt 
of court provisions on account of their criticism against the Judiciary. Many 
pointed out that the judgement failed to deal with the situation of lapses and 
failures in respect of the environmental and rehabilitation aspects. They argued 
that rehabilitation had not been completed fully even at the height of 85m. and the 
materials before the Court stated that the land for resettlement was not available in 
Maharashtra and Madhya Pradesh [lyer, 2000 : 3913].The judgement had 
dismissed these objections raised by the petitioners (NBA) by depending on the 
affidavits given by the State Governments [Sathe, 2000 : 3992]. That the 
affidavits of Gujarat and Maharashtra state Governments saying that they had 
made ideal arrangements for rehabilitation were challenged by the NBA accusing 
that these were not found on ground, were overlooked [Sathe, 1999:1]. It may be 
noted that there was a perceptible shift in the attitude of the Supreme Court 
between 1995 and 1999. In 1995, it asked the State Governments concerned, to 
submit reports of rehabilitation so far done along with their proposal in this regard 
for future evictees and further instructed them to expedite the environmental 
surveys staying all future construction of the dam until those reports were given, 
four years later, when the hearing continued it seemed to change that position 
[Sathe, 2000:3991]. Though the conditions regarding rehabilitation or 
environment had not improved in 1999, the Court vacated the stay on the 


construction of dam. 


Once the verdict related reactions dowsed, the focus of the protest 
movement was shifted to the issues related to rehabilitation. In a letter dated 24" 
September 2002, NBA wrote to Afroz Ahmed, member in the Rehabilitation 
Committee of NCA, about the rampant corruption in the rehabilitation of oustees 
and declared their intention to struggle against the irregularities and 
misappropriations involved in the displacement and rehabilitation. The 
Comptroller and Auditor General of India in its audit report for the State 
Government of Madhya Pradesh for the year ending March 31, 2004 confirmed 
massive corruption by the NVDA in rehabilitation works in the state and reported 


financial irregularities indicating fictitious and doubtful payments of Rs.5.63 
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crore. The punitive actions remained at the peripheral with the suspension of few 


officials for a short period. 
VII. Recent developments: 


A few thousand Adivasis from the Satpuras and Vindhyas, the 
communities in Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and Gujarat, already affected by 
the Sardar Sarovar project along with farmers, fisher people, potters concluded 
their 15 day long agitation (from 11th to 26th April) on 27" April 2010 with a 
renewed resolve to assert their right to life, livelihood and rehabilitation. After 
travel by foot and trucks in the sweltering heat, they reached Indore on April 13th 
and had begun a peaceful sit-in occupying the NCA’s courtyard where intense 
dialogue took place with the NCA’s senior officials V.K. Jyoti, Executive 
Member and Afroz Ahmed, Director (Rehabilitation). The officials sent 
communications to the states demanding response and action on the issues raised 
by NBA. The representatives of the Andolan, in their meeting with officials of 
the NCA and meetings at the Ministry of Social Justice and Empowerment 
(MSJE) and Ministry of Environment and Forests (MoEF), received assurances 
that there was no decision as yet to erect the gates on the dam. 

On 24" June 2010, a panel known as Independent People's 
Tribunal (IPT) released their report in Bhopal after having conducted a week long 
enquiry in the Narmada valley and sittings with the affected people in the valley 
in which the researcher too took part. The panel comprised of Justice (Retd.) A.P. 
Shah (Former Chief Justice of Delhi and Madras High Courts) and Devinder 
Sharma (well-known researcher and analyst on agriculture policy issues) and Prof. 
Jaya Sagade (Faculty, Indian Law Society, Law College, Pune). The Panel visited 
about a dozen villages and spoke to hundreds of people during the days they spent 
in the valley. 

The Tribunal was thus constituted to assess the costs and benefits of the 
Dam at the present height and undertake an objective evaluation of the 
compliance on the rehabilitation and environmental measures within the 
framework of the Narmada Water Disputes Tribunal Award, law, rehabilitation 
policy and Court’s judgments. Amongst other things, the Tribunal was also 


requested to render their opinion on whether there was any basis in law and policy 
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for raising the height of the SSP dam beyond the present height of 122 m. and 
whether any move to further the construction of the dam at this stage would 
comply with the pari passu principle and ensure full, fair and prior rehabilitation, 
to be consistent with law and policy. 

The tribunal in its report established that the Governments of Madhya 
Pradesh (GoMP), Maharashtra (GoM) and Gujarat (GoG) have violated the right 
to life, livelihood and rehabilitation of thousands of oustees of the Sardar Sarovar 
Project guaranteed by the Constitution and re-affirmed by numerous international 
conventions ratified by India by causing illegal and unjustifiable displacement of 
adivasis and other farmers, fisher people etal. The report said that there had also 
been gross and repeated violation of various binding clauses of the Narmada 
Water Disputes Tribunal Award, Rehabilitation Policy, Master Plans and Action 
Plans and numerous judgments of the Supreme Court. A detailed analysis of the 


project’s impact on ecology and economy are undertaken in the following chapter. 
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VIII. Notes 


1. The Interstate River Water Disputes Act, 1956 (IRWD Act) was enacted by 
the Parliament of India under Article 262 ofthe Constitution of India in the 
after-math of reorganization of states on linguistic basis to resolve the water 
disputes that would arise in the use, control and distribution of an interstate 
river or river valley. Article 262 of the Indian Constitution provides a role for 
the Central Government in adjudicating conflicts surrounding inter-state rivers 
that arise among the states/regional governments. Three tribunals have been 
notified in official gazette by the Government of India so far that include 
tribunal for sharing of water in Godavary and Narmada, the tribunals formed on 
sharing water ofRavi& Beas rivers, Kaveri River, Vamsadhara River, 
Mandovi River and Krishna River and the recent Cauvery water disputes 
tribunal 

2. A detailed account of the NWDT award on the resettlement package will be 
dealt with in the fourth chapter while analysing the human right violations 
inflicted by displacement. | 

3: The formation of Narmada Bachao Andolan in the valley was accidental in the 
sense that its leader, Medha Patkar, was quite away from the developments in 
the valley as she was engaged with an М С O, SETU headquartered in 
Ahmadabad, Gujarat . She was a scholar in the Tata Institute of Social Sciences 
pursuing her research leading to Ph.D. while working as an activist with the 
NGO. It was in 1985 when the NGO, ‘SETU’ organised a seminar on survival, 
Medha learned about the displacement issues in the valley (Medha, interviewed 
on 29-11-2009). 
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Ecological Impact and Economy of the Project 


The relationship between Ecology and Economy in a developmental 
state! is often shrouded in the Economists’ view that environment is a subset of 
the economy, though, the Ecologists, on the other side, believe otherwise. Lester 
R. Brown, by drawing a parallel with Ptolemy’s view of the solar system, says 
that this position of the Economists is deceptive and offers little to understand the 
modern world [Brown, 2003:96].Economic theory and economic indicators 
neither explain how the economy is disrupting and destroying the earth’s natural 
systems, nor help to understand the conflict between ecology and economy in a 
developmental state. The difference between ecology and economy are thus 
fundamental. Against this context, the states, generally after the industrial 
revolution and particularly after 1970s, have come to play the role of a facilitator 
of the desires of the ‘growth proponents’. Independent Indian state too followed 
the colonial legacy by stepping into the anthropocentric shallow ecological 
perspective’ and continues to be largely insensitive to serious environmental 
issues inasmuch as it encourages the developmental agenda through the 
negotiations in the Omnivores’ triangle. This was despite the state’s declared 
commitment to international environmental policies. 

This chapter attempts to highlight major environmental impacts brought 
about by the Sardar Sarovar Project by analyzing its consequences for the 
catchment and command areas besides those over flora and fauna in the region. It 
also examines the economic viability of the project by critically looking at the 
financial appraisal of the Sardar Sarovar Project done by various agencies, 
throwing light on how the authorities underestimated the cost of rehabilitation and 
compensatory afforestation, neglected the costs of catchment area treatment and 


drainage and how the cost of the dam and its canal network had been increased 
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tenfold from its initial estimate of Rs 4887 crore and brings out apparent 
irregularities in the implementation of the project and purchase of land for 


rehabilitation of oustees. 
I. The Environmental Regulatory Regime’ in India 


In India, the integration of environmental factors in economic 
development was made, for the first time, in the Fourth Five Year, Plan [1969- 
1974] which stated that planning for harmonious development was possible only 
on the basis of a comprehensive approval of environmental issue. This was 
followed by the establishment of the National Committee on Environmental 
Planning and Coordination [1972] as an advisory body attached to the Department 
of Science and Technology with Prime Minister at the head, appointment of 
Tiwari Committee to make recommendations on ways to improve measures for 
environmental protection, setting up of the Department of Environment [1980] 
with Prime Minister in charge and the enactment of the Forest [Conservation] 
Act, 1980 placing restrictions on the use of forest land for non-forest purpose. 
And the Forest Act made mandatory that all projects for which forest land was 
required should get prior concurrence of the Government of India. By this time a 
separate ministry was established as the Ministry of Environment and Forest. 
Along with these, in 1980, India's Ministry of Irrigation published a three volume 
report entitled Guidelines for Preparation of Detailed Project Report of Irrigation 
and Multipurpose Projects which deals with the displacement of people because 


of submergence and other environmental aspects of greater importance. 


The Environment Impact Assessment [EIA] regime in India, established 
in 1977, required all major irrigation projects, multi-purpose river valley projects, 
and hydroelectric power projects to go through the assessment process. Four 
documents required for this environmental impact assessment initially were: a 
detailed project report dealing with technical and financial aspects; a 
questionnaire response on environmental aspects of the proposed work; an 
environmental impact statement assessing the likely effects on air, water, land, 


flora and fauna; and an environmental management plan that proposes mitigative 
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measures, rehabilitation and resettlement plans and environmental monitoring 
programmes [Morse, 1992 : 79]. In 1986, India passed the Environmental 
[Protection] Act that empowered the Union Government to take all necessary 
measures for protecting the quality of the environment. Under this act, 
environment includes water, air and land and the interrelationship which exists 
among and between water, air and land, and human beings, other living creatures, 


plants, micro-organisms and property. 
1.1. Ecological Impact of the Project 


The conception of Sardar Sarovar Project predicates, [P.A.Raj, 1990 : 
39] predates, India's efforts to integrate environmental factors in economic 
development, which were endorsed by the Fourth Five Year Plan. The 
establishment of the Department of Environment in 1980, the passage of Forest 
[Conservation] Act in 1980 and the passage of Environmental [Protection] Act in 
1986 were, of course, later developments and quite recent ones compared to the 
planning of Narmada Valley Development Project [NVDP]. Therefore, 
contradictions and hence certain compromises had been perceived normal, for 
retrospective corrective measures are nearly impossible in this case. Having 
accepted this, there seems an alarming concern over non-compliance of 
environmental safeguards by the project which may bring out human right 


violations such as right to environment. 


According to Government report, the SSP, when completed at 138.68 
meters, will submerge 37690 ha [86088 acres] of land which include 11,279 ha of 
agricultural land, 13542 ha of forests and 12869 ha of riverbed and waste land 
[Kothari, 1994 : 33]. The enormity of this ecological destruction which would be 
caused by such a dam has been found neglected by the concerned authorities. 
Morse in his report highlighted that measures to anticipate and mitigate 
environmental impact were not properly considered in the design of the projects 
because of the lack of basic data and consultation with the affected people [Morse 


and solutions remained elusive from the very beginning. Interestingly, conditional 
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treatment and rehabilitation of oustees in non-forest land were to be provided 
latest by 1987 or by 1989. Nonetheless, none of the studies and plans so required 
were submitted in 1987 or even in 1989 as a result of which, it could be deemed 
that clearance remains nullified [TISS Report, 2008 : 37]. The NCA- 


Environmental Sub Group Minutes bring out this clearly: 


In the absence of a definite time frame for each of the studies [on 
which Environmental Action Plans would be formulated] the 
implementation of the requisite safeguards and action plans pari passu 
with the construction of engineering works would obviously not be 
possible. Under the circumstances, the approval granted [conditional 
environmental clearance granted on 24 June 1987] must be deemed to 
have lapsed. [NCA-ESG: Minutes, 1990 : 7]. 


Studies conducted by various agencies such as the Hindu College Nature 
Club and Kalpavriksha Environmental Action Group and independent review 
headed by Bradford Morse reaffirmed the continued non-compliance from the part 
of project proponents. Bradford Morse recorded that the general Sardar Sarovar 
history of compliance is a history of omissions, unmet deadlines, extensions, and 
expost facto revisions [Morse, 1992:72]. Needless to say, this non-compliance has 
serious ecological consequences and the same is discussed here with focus on the 
following: catchment area treatment, compensatory afforestation, command area 


development and conservation of flora and fauna and fisheries. 


1.2. Catchment Area Treatment 


The catchment area is the area upstream of the dam that feeds into the 
main reservoir. It deserves to be properly treated in order to prevent erosion of 
the soil and siltation in the reservoir which degrades the water quality of the 
reservoir and reduces the life span of the dam. The World Banks Staff Appraisal 
Report for the Sardar Sarovar project published in 1985 has the following to say 
about this: 
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Characteristically the creation of large dam made lake results in 
significant environmental changes in the adjacent area. The 
reservoir would inundate about 37,000 ha at Full Reservoir Level 
of which 18 per cent is forested, 33 per cent is cultivable land, and 
nearby 50 per cent is waste land or that of low utilization potential. 
Submergence would cause loss of forests and agricultural land and 
a limited loss of wild life habitat. Effects on existing fisheries 


remain to be assessed [Tiss Report, 2008 : 23]. 


Further the report also points out that biotic pressure on existing forest 
land in the catchment area would be intensified. Many independent studies 
conducted so far also corroborates this, particularly the decline in fish and 
vegetation in and along Narmada. For instance, it was pointed out that the dam 
would eradicate the Narmada *Hilsa' fishery, probably the most productive one 
left in India. Although the Hilsa is not thought to migrate as far upstream as the 
dam, the drastic reduction in the flow of the Narmada due to diversions for 
irrigation would make it spawning migration impossible. The giant fresh water 
prawn, another important migratory species found in Narmada would likely suffer 
a similar fate [Mccully, 1996 : 59]. Mccully also argues that dams can cause the 
destruction of plant and animal species which are closely adapted to valley bottom 
habitats and that often do not survive on the edge of the reservoir. The number of 
fish species that can thrive in the relatively uniform habitat created by reservoir is 
only a tiny fraction of the number which has evolved in the diverse niche provided 


by rivers. 


However, the Narmada Control Authority here took a different position 
that no valuable species would be threatened by the Sardar Sarovar Project and 
instead, the existing eco-systems would benefit from the increased supply of water 
[NCA, 2003 : 19]. But the question that emerges here is that if, NCA's 
observation was true, how could the increased water supply affect the species of 
plants and anímals unique to arid climates [TISS Report, 2008:36]. Another point 
the NCA had made fallaciously was with respect to the felling of forest trees to 


submergence of reservoir filling. The purpose of pre-submergence felling was to 
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protect wild life and also to prevent degradation of water quality in the reservoir 
from trapped and decomposing wild life and vegetation. But NCA’s certificate 
that this felling was in order regarding the SSP was found to be far from the 
reality in the photographic and documentary evidence of submerged forest in 
reservoirs of various dams in Narmada. Hence the result is the degradation of 


water quality due to eutrophication. 


The following table from Narmada Control Authority Review of the 
Status of Implementation of Environment Safeguard Measures for Sardar Sarovar 
and Indira Sagar Project presents the official information with respect to the 
felling of trees before submergence commensurate to enhancing the height of the 
dam to 121.92 M [TISS Report 2008 : 47]. 


Table 4.1 


Felling of Trees Prior to Dam Construction 


Progress in the pre-submergence felling 


Target Achievement ( up to 121.92m) 
Gujarat 4522 ha. 4522ha. (100%) 


States 


Madhya 71867 nos. 69287 Nos. (96.4%) 
Pradesh 
Maharashtra 1976ha. 1949 ha. (98.6%) 


Source: [NCA ESG Meeting Report, 2008:10.] 


Gujarat Government reported to the NCA that it could achieve 100 per 
cent achievement in the pre-submergence tree felling in 4522 ha of land which 
would be submerged at the height of 121.92 m. The achievement rate claimed by 
the Governments of Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra were 96.4 per cent and 98.6 
per cent, respectively. But the Narmada Bachao Andolan argues that the claim of 
100 percent felling by the Gujarat Government is false. Here it is pertinent to note 
that the satellite image of the felling of forest trees was not presented before the 
Dr. D. Pandey chaired Committee for Assessment of Survey / Studies/ Planning 
and Implementation of the Plans on Environmental Safeguard Measures for the 


Project [Patkar, 2009 : Interview]. This was substantiated by the studies of various 
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agencies including TISS. The following photographs also substantiate this 


argument. 
Figures 4.1 & 4.2 


Unfelled Trees in catchment area, Gujarat, at 121.92m height 


Source: The researcher 
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Figure: 4.3 


Satellite Image on Discrepancy in Pre-submergence Felling 


Note: The image shows trees in the catchment area of SSP in Nandod Taluka in Gujarat 


Source: Geo Eye Satellite Image, Courtesy Google Earth, accessed on 02-02-2012. 


Besides pre-submergence felling, catchment area treatment involves 
interstate cooperation on programmes ranging from afforestation, contour bunding 
and gully cheeks, to terracing, fencing and pastures development. It covers forest 
and non-forest land including private, Government and Panchayath lands. The 
importance of Sardar Sarovar Catchment Area Treatment was recognized in India 
when the first environmental clearance was sought from the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests. The Dewan Committee appointed in 1984 to study 
measures 10 minimize soil erosion and sediment transport in the Narmada 
catchment area recommended that the work be completed within five years in 
Gujarat and Maharashtra and within ten years in Madhya Pradesh. 


Environmental clearance for Sardar Sarovar Project required a catchment 
area treatment scheme with implementation pari passu and completion ahead of 
reservoir-filling [Gol memorandum 1987]. The Planning Commission’s clearance 
for the project also reinforced these conditions. According to a brief note to the 
Prime Minister accessed by Narmada Bachao Andolan through КТІ, the 
following conditions were specified: preparation of a phased action programme 


for biological and engineering treatment of the degraded catchment area; creation 
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of a chain of nurseries of suitable species for biological treatment of the catchment 
area; and demarcation of critically degraded areas on the basis of aerial 


photographs, satellite inventory and ground checks [NBA, 2004 : 92]. 


These directions were not actually put into practice and the requirement 
of catchment area treatment pari-passu with the construction of the dam was 
unheard. The Government of India Memorandum in 1991 recorded the attitude of 
Narmada Control Authority representatives to these demands for effective 


catchment area treatment in the following words: 


The stand being advocated by the representatives of NCA is that 
catchment area treatment be limited only to the directly draining areas 
of reservoir periphery... since the formation of a comprehensive 
catchment area treatment plan covering all critically degraded areas in 
the free draining catchment was not ready with the participating states, 
we had agreed that the treatment work may commence as phase I 


covering only the directly draining areas [Gol memorandum, 1991]. 


It is also significant to note that, despite the stipulations that entire 
catchment be treated, NCA made a separation of catchment area into critically — 
degraded and non-directly degraded areas. Such a division was contrary to the 
spirit of the letter drafted by the then Secretary of the Ministry of Environment 
and Forests, T.N. Seshan, addressed to the secretary of the Ministry of Water 
Resources which sought that the catchment area should cover both submergence 
and free draining catchment [Ahluwaliya, 1992 : 29]. One is naturally inclined to 
pose a question here as to why the NCA made such a deviation from the original 
plan. The only plausible answer is that the Authority made its decision on the 
basis of a study by the All India Soil and Land Use Survey [TISS Report, 2008 : 
62]. The critically degraded catchment area (682906.224 ha) constitutes only 
27.96 per cent of the total SSP catchment area (2,442,440 ha). Surprising still, the 
Gol Report of 1992 further limited the treatment to 1,79,180 ha. This constitutes 


only 7.34 per cent of the original catchment area. 
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It may be recalled that in a project of this magnitude, the assessment of 
downstream environment is also really significant. In the instant case, from the 
Sardar Sarovar dam to the ocean the Narmada river runs for 80 kilometers through 
a rich low land region which represents about 10 per cent of its catchment area. 
Significantly the fact remains that no environmental impact assessment has been 
made on the downstream area which fact was corroborated by the World Bank 
also [Morse, 1992 : 69]. Interestingly, this shortfall in making assessment of 
project’s impact on the downstream environment was not at all explained by the 


project authorities. World Bank Report summarizes this in the following words: 


Officials at the Narmada Control Authority and at the Nigam assured 
that the downstream impact of the dam would not be serious. 
Ameliorative measures were described, but these were limited to a 
general commitment to rehabilitate families engaged in fishing 
downstream, it they are adversely affected. The number of such 
families and the extent of the change in the fishery are not yet known 
[Morse, 1992 : 70]. 


To sum up, the catchment area treatment in the SSP reflects how the 
Indian state looked at serious environmental issues created by its own 
development projects. Non- compliance and dilution of mandatory conditions 
have been common place and even fallacious reports have been cooked up in 


regard to the process of catchment area treatment. 
I. 3. Compensatory Afforestation 


In September 1987, under the Forest (Conservation) Act, 1980, the 
Central Government gave approval for the diversion of over 13,000 hectares of 
forest land for the Sardar Sarovar Project. This approval was given on eleven 
conditions of which compensatory afforestation plan (to be submitted by 
September 30 1989), in double the area of degraded forest land in addition to the 
afforestation of equivalent non-forest land was the most important [Gol 


Memorandum, 1987]. 
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The fate of Compensatory Afforestation [CAF] is also that of non- 
compliance, says the Report of the Ministry of Environment and Forest [GOI 
Report, 1991 : 57]. One of the criticisms leveled against the Compensatory 
Afforestation plan was that it would, at best, establish plantations and never 
compensate the loss of ecology, due to the deforestation, as the non-forest areas 
for CAF are away from project area. The MEF Memorandum of 1987 overlooked 
these criticisms and resolved that compensatory afforestation in double the 
degraded forest would solve this issue. И meant that the programme of 
compensatory afforestation consists of two parts: planting on non forest-revenue- 
land which could be distant from the area affected by the projects and would be on 
an equal amount of land to the land lost, and if the land to be afforested is already 
designated as forest land (degraded), twice the area must be treated. The following 
table shows the status of compensatory afforestation in lieu of the forest area and 
non forest area diverted for submergence as claimed by the Governments of 
Gujarat, Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra as of 1994. All the three governments 
had claimed hundred per cent achievement in the compensatory afforestation in 


their respective target area. 
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: Table 4.2 


Status of Compensatory Afforestation 


Target Achievement Achievement 
State 
[Ha] [Ha] 
Gujarat Degraded 9300 9300 
Forest 
Area 


Non 4650 4650 l 
Forest 
Area 

m 


M.P Degraded 6538 6538 

Forest 

Area 

Non 2199 2199 

Forest 

288 

— БЫ 

Degraded 12977 12977 
E Nd 


Maharashtra 
Non 6489 6402* 
Forest 
Area 


Note: * — Remaining Area unfit for plantation. 


(%) 
100 
100 
100 
100 


Forest 


Source: Narmada Control Authority Report, 2002 
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But the Independent Review Committee of World Bank in its report, 
submitted two years before this report of NCA said that, Gujarat Government had 
achieved only 35 per cent, Madhya Pradesh Government, 20 and Maharshtra only 
40 per cent of its goals [Morse, 1992 : 261]. In short, the numerical targets of 
compensatory afforestation was found not achieved with respect to the 
fundamental promise of Ministry of Environment and Forest which said that there 
should be a straightforward ratio of 1:1 for non-forest land replacement and 2:1 
forest land replacement. In addition to this, what was found intriguing was the 


choice of the area for compensatory afforestation. 


In Gujarat the compensatory afforestation was carried out in the arid 
district of Kutch. These areas are having completely different ecological zones 
compared to the tropical deciduous forest in the submerging zone, and hence was 
un-acceptable to many. R.K Ojha, for instance argues that it is impossible to 
replace the tropical deciduous forest submerging due to the SSP, in the arid 
district of Kutch and any plantation in Kutch will only be mitigatory and not 
compensatory in nature [Ojha, 1989 : 87]. Selection of this dry grassland of Kutch 
for compensatory afforestation was indicative of a developmental state’s least 
concern for ecological issues. What was actually done, therefore, was, as reported 
in the World Bank Report, that while productive land was purchased for 
resettlement, cheap, arid land marginal for agriculture was chosen for 
reforestation. It violates the condition of environmental clearance accorded in 


1987 in its spirit and intent [Morse report, 1992 : 212]. 


In Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra the compensatory afforestation was 
done largely by replanting degraded forest land within or close to the Narmada 
catchment area. Since there existed a lot of degraded forest in areas adjacent to 
the Sardar Sarovar Project, it seemed to be the easiest option. But this may further 
lead to the decline of India’s forest cover. This was done in addition to the 
allotment of ‘degraded Taloda Forest’ for resettlement. The decision of 
Maharashtra Government and its subsequent approval by the Union Government 


had kicked of a controversy in 1991. What is striking here is the inherent apathy 
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towards ecological concerns in the decision to use forest land for non-forest 


purpose which too violates the condition of environmental clearance. 


In addition to poor implementation of compensatory afforestation and 
continued non-compliance with the pari passu clause of environmental clearance, 
dismal rate of survival of the re-forested land too make the state’s position weak 


with respect to ecology concern. The following table illustrates this. 
Table: 4.3 


Survival Rate of Trees Planted as part of Compensatory Afforestation 


Year of No. of At the 
: t No. of . 
Handing Trees a time of 
: Trees At 
Over to the time of s Handing 
Present 


: surviving 
For Handin Over 
Orest 8 [Present] 
epartment 


Silavad/Raychulee 1998 2005 78150 43760 
District: Badwani 
state: M.P 
Maharaj Khedi 1990 1996 33000 9900 
pu ют 
State: Maharashtra 
Khadki 1997 2003 93030 20318 
State: M.P 
Semalya Khodara 1998 2005 30985 15493 
District: Badwani 
State: M.P 
Bahadurpura 1990 1996 4970 
District: Khargone Mi 
State: Maharashtra 
Bardevla I 1990 1996 8000 
zm POM 
State: Maharashtra 
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Bardevla II 1990 1996 21000 10150 
District: Khargone 
State: Maharashtra 


Bardevla-III 1990 1996 22000 11000 5096 NA 
District: Khargone 
State: Maharashtra 


Source: 'Tata Institute of Social Sciences Report, 2008 


Year of 


Name of Village Planting 


Data from the above eight villages show that approximately 60 per cent 
of the trees planted had not been surviving at the time of handing over to the 
forest department of each state. The survival rates as on 2005 indicates that 


around 75 percent of the planted trees were not surviving. Deepthi Bhatnagar, 
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who carried out field assessment on 1242 ha of land under compensatory 
afforestation as claimed by NCA has found that 86 per cent of the afforested areas 
were degraded with little to no-tree cover [Bhatnagar, 2008:51]. TISS Report says 
that the survival rate of the afforested land vary between zero per cent and 98 per 
cent. However the fact remains that despite all these, environmental clearance was 


granted by NCA to raise the height of the dam up to 121.92.m. 
1.4. Command Area Development 


The command area of the dam. refers to the area that receives the 
irrigation benefits of the dam and its canal riétwork. The main purpose of the 
Sardar Sarovar dam is to deliver water to Gujarat and Rajasthan for irrigation and 
municipal/industrial purposes. The 448 kilometer long canal is expected to carry 
32 per cent of the flow of Narmada River for use in Gujarat and Rajasthan. The 
‘command area encompasses twelve districts viz. Vadodara, Bharuch, 
Panchmahals, Surendra Nagar, Rajkot, Barsakantha, Kheda and Kutch. The NCA 
reports that the command area is 3.43 million ha in Gujarat of which 1.869 million 
ha is cultivable and 0.135 million ha in Rajasthan of which 0.075 million ha is 
cultivable [NCA Report, 2003 : 37]. About 75 per cent of the command area of 


Gujarat is in the main land, 23 per cent in Sourashtra and two per cent in Kutch. 


In 1987, the Ministry of Environment and Forests in a letter addressed to 
the Prime Minister stated that Command Area Development had the following 
objectives: prevention of water logging and salinity, optimization of water 
utilization and maintenance of water quality. Further the 1987 conditional 
environmental clearance for the project made it mandatory for furnishing the 

complete details of the command area development by 1989. This was not met. 
Even as the year 1991 drove to a close, the Ministry of Environment and Forest 
stated in its summary of progress on the Command Area Development that action 
plans were yet to be submitted and the time frame for their availability remains 
unknown. The Office Memorandum of the Gol dated 13th October 1993 even 
extended the submission of the CAD Plan till March 1994 which was also not 


met. This is clear from the performance audit by the CAG for Gujarat in 1999 in 
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जाला it stated that ‘CAD activities were delaved bv two to eighteen vears in the 
-ase от 35 projects, thereby failing to carry out environment protection works pari 
passu [Parassuraman, 2010 : 2109]. 


Figure 4.4 


Command Area of Sardar Sarovar Project 


Source: http://www.sardarsarovardam.org/Client/ContentPage.aspx retrieved on 
:0/2011 


While the Command Area Development Plan was thus lagging well 
behind the scheduled dead line, the permission to raise the dam height to i00 m 
was given in early 2003. The Narmada Control Authority Environment Sub 
Group meeting held on 26 December 2003 came with a critical note for non- 
addressing the command area ecological concerns by the Government of Gujarat 
[NCA Report: 2003 : 47]. The CAG reports that till July 2004 SSNL had 
undertaken little work on command Area Development besides field surveys. As 
per the interim report of the expert committee constituted by the Ministry of 
Environment and Forests to scrutinize the environmental compliance, the 
ecological concerns of the command area have not been addressed adequately 
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even in 2010 [CAG, 2008 : 47]. Command Area Development too met with the 


same fate of Catchment Area Treatment i.e., serious case of non-compliance. 
L5. Issue of Canal Breaks and Water Logging 


One of the essential components of the Command Area Development is 
the making of a well planned drainage system for preventing water logging 
during monsoon .There were news reports in 2005 that the main canal had broken 
at several places. One of such news, reported on September 18, 2005, was that 
lakh of gallons of water flooded out into the nearby agricultural field causing lot 
of damage to crops following a break up in the Y Junction Spot in Mehsana 
district [Loksatta Daily, September 18, 2005]. Such instances of canal breaks were 
partly due to the lack of attention paid to existing drainage structures while 
planning the project. The satellite image of this spot where water logging had 


been reported during monsoon is shown below. 


Figure 4.5 


Satellite Image of Y-Junction Spot in Mehsana District in Gujarat 


Location Karan Nagar, State: Gujarat 


Source: Geo eye satellite image 
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Such cases of water logging were reported even in rehabilitation sites. 
For instance, the Baroli site in Naswadi Taluka in Baroda District was flooded 
because a canal was constructed at 90 degrees to a river. Many such cases were 
reported in rehabilitation sites like Dharmapuri, Thuwai, Kamboia Kuva, Vadaj, 
MotaHabipuira. The following image is about water logging due to break in SSP 
main canal near the Heran river in Naswadi Taluka. When flood comes, this 
causes submergence of Baroli site in Nawswadi Taluka. Despite these issues 
remaining unresolved, the Gujarat Government had launched the campaign for 
interlinking of Narmada-Saraswati rivers under the catching name Saraswati- 
Narmada Maha sangam [India together, 2005]. 


Figure 4.6 


Canal Break-Up, Naswadi Taluka, Gujarat 


Source: http://www. indiatogether.org/2005/sep. 


1.6. Flora and Fauna and Fisheries 


Patric Mccully argues that dams can destroy the plant and animal species 
which are closely adapted to valley bottom habitats and that they often do not 
survive on the edges of reservoir [Mccully, 1996:36]. Here, in the Narmada 
estuary which is larger than all others in Gujarat combined, a studv, bv the M.S. 
University Baroda, reports that more than half of Gujarat's total inland catch 
comes from freshwater and estuarine regions of the river. The Hilsa fish is a case 


in point. This fish variety is of high economic value which migrates to the river 


during monsoon to breed. The Narmada is described as the most important river 
for Hilsa in western India, and construction of dams causes the massive decline in 
the Hilsa populations. Prawns which breed in the freshwater regions of Narmada 
are also affected by the project [Duble, 1983:67]. 


Notwithstanding such academic researches, Narmada Control Authority 
had taken the position that no valuable flora and fauna would be threatened by the 
SSP and that existing ecosystems would benefit from increased supply of water 
from the SSP [NCA Report, 2003 : 54].Government of Gujarat informed the NCA 
that as part of rehabilitation plan of the wildlife impacted by the submergence, 
Shoorpaneswar Sanctuary had been extended from 102 sq.km to 608 sq.km. 
Similarly Maharashtra Government reported that buffer zone plantations to 
provide corridor for wildlife had been completed and further that a seed bank was 
developed with twenty five lakh saplings of indigenous species to conserve local 
species from submergence. Such claims were also made by other governments 
involved in the project. However many of these claims were challenged by NBA 
on account of its poor implementation. Madhya Pradesh Government’s claim on 
social forestry and Maharashtra Government’s claim on seed bank development 


were Clear cases of poor implementation [Medha Patkar, 2010 : Interview). 


The Authority has also made clear that none of the aquatic fauna of the 
Narmada is listed as rare or threatened in the ‘Red Data list’ of the International 
Union for the Conservation of Nature and Natural Resources [IUCN]. The same 
report but contains the finding of CICFRI that at least eight species could be 
considered endemic in the Narmada Basin. This comprises of three species of 
Mahaseer, one species each of Rita, Pavementata, Labeo Fimbriatus and 
Notopterus Chitala and one important food and game fish in the upstream of the 
dam site. (Tiss Report, 2008 : 36) 


While the Government of Gujarat had claimed that the clearance be 
granted for raising the height of the dam as the three states adhered to the 
guidelines of Ministry of Environment and Forest regarding the flora and fauna, 
the NCA’s report states otherwise. According to the report, integration and 


synthesis of data contained in the various documents was not attempted to develop 
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a holistic perspective on the biotic environment, an action programme to plant 
some endemic plant species seen in the catchment area was not taken care of, a 
realistic plan to enable Mahaser locate its breeding ground was found lacking and 
updating of Action Plan on development of fisheries on the basis of guidelines 
issued by the High Level Expert Group had been pending [NCA Report, 2007 : 
23]. An analysis of environmental impact of the Sardar Sarovar Project, thus, 
exposes the casual approach of the authorities to serious ecological concern and 


hence non-compliance becomes the usual affair. 
II. Economy of the Project 


The project cost, its cost benefit ratio and internal rate of return are 
shrouded in controversy. It was in 1981 that the Narmada Planning Group, 
Government of Gujarat assigned to Tata Economic Consultancy Services (TECS) 
the task of conducting an economic appraisal of the project. The hasty demand for 
the economic appraisal was considered as part of meeting the conditions for the 
fulfillment of World Bank's loan criteria [Parasuraman, 2008 : 36]. In its report 
that was published in 1983, TECS put the cost of the project at Rs.4887 crore. The 
second appraisal of the project was undertaken by the World Bank during 1983-85 
and came with an estimate of 13640 crore that included base cost of Rs.6264 
crore, price contingencies, of Rs. 6574 crore and physical contingencies of Rs 803 
crore. The third economic appraisal was assigned to C.C Patel and Associates in 
1988 by the Government of Gujarat and the report was made available in 1990. 
The third appraisal put the cost of the project at Rs. 1154 crore. Despite these 
appraisals, the Planning Commission had accorded conditional clearance on the 
basis of cost estimate of Rs.6406.04 crore as submitted by the Government of 
Gujarat in 1988 October. Thus the Government of Gujarat intentionally projected 
a false estimate, much below the actual estimate for availing the Planning 


Commission's approval. 


In 1994 the World Bank came with its latest estimate of Rs.3,4000 crore 
for the project. But the Sardar Patel Institute in Gujarat in 1995 came with its 


figure of Rs. 20,225 crore which, in any way, was higher than the estimate of the 
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Government of Gujarat [Sangvi, 2000 : 59]. Though SSP is not the only dam that 
has suffered cost escalation, the effort of project authorities to underestimate the 
cost while overestimating the benefits was a matter of great concern. According to 
World Commission on Dams, average cost escalation of 41 dams in India was 254 
per cent with only 6 dams, which are minor dams, showing escalation. of less than 
100 per cent. The latest estimate of the project as announced by the Minister for 
Water Resources in the Gujarat Assembly as on 2010 remains at Rs 45673.86 
crore. The cost escalation has been ten fold from its initial estimate of Rs 4887 
crore [Singh, 1997 : 39]. 


The financial appraisal of the SSP had undergone severe criticisms from 
different corners. In an interview, Medha Patkar, referring Baba Amte’s work on 
financial cost of the project, pointed out how the project cost conveniently forgot 
the cost of rehabilitation and compensatory afforestation, besides cost of 
catchment area treatment and drainage [Patkar, 2010 : Interview]. The planning 
process in the Planning Commission would have required the revised estimates of 
cost to be approved at regular intervals. There was serious lapse in this, in the year 
1992. The revised cost estimate based on C.C Patel and Associates’ appraisal in 
1992 was not approved by the Planning Commission. The clearance granted to 
SSP by the Commission earlier in 1988 was a conditional one and lapsed after 
1992 for the revised cost remained unapproved by the Planning Commission. 
Despite criticisms in the audit reports by the CAG which pointed out huge 
expenditure on the claimed benefits of the project right from the year 2002, the 
Planning Commission repeatedly failed to review Gujarat’s annual plans in the 
light of these audit reports by the CAG and even the Public Accounts Committee 
failed to follow up on those findings [TISS report 2008 : 103]. This omission as 
compounded by the indiscriminate market borrowing the Project authorities had 


resorted to in the post 1992 scenario brought the Project’s prospects into oblivion. 
П.1. Indiscriminate Market Borrowing 


The World Bank withdrawal of its financial assistance following the 


independent review of the project and the subsequent Government of India’s 
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reluctance to fund the project put the project in trouble in 1992. The project 
authorities tried to overcome this by resorting to market borrowing. On 1 
November 1993, Sardar Sarovar Narmada Nigam Limited [SSNNL] announced a 
public issue of 20 year Deep Discount Bonds, with the intention to raise Rs. 300 
crore. The bonds were issued at a discounted price of Rs. 3600 promising the 
investor a return of Rs. 1, 11, 000 at the end of 20 years. The bond holders had the 
right to pre-redeem their bonds at the end of 7th, 11th or 15th year. SSNNL could 
mobilize Rs. 375 crore by allocating 7, 13,619 Deep Discount Bonds worth Rs. 
256.90 crore and 2,36,194 Non Convertible Bonds having a face value of 
Rs.5000 each worth Rs. 118.10 crore. The Non Convertible Bonds were 
redeemable after the expiry of nine years at 17.5 per cent rate of interest payable 
half yearly with a premium of five per cent payable at the time of redemption. The 
option for pre-redeeming the Non Convertible Bonds was available to the 


investors. 


In September 2001, when the first redemption option was opened, 
despite the SSNNL’s repeated requests to the investors through letters for pre- 
redemption, only 5.96 per cent turned up leaving the SSNNL with a huge liability 
of paying 94.04 per cent bondholders holding bonds worth Rs.241.57 crore. The 
second attempts to call back the bonds at the end of 11th year in May 2004 too 
met with failure leaving SSNNL with a mammoth liability of repaying Rs 
7448.841 crore to the investors in 2014, i.e., at the end of 20th year of the bonds. 
Narayana Bhatt, says that all these ‘Deep Discount Bonds turned out to be Deeply 
Distressing Bonds today’ [Bhatt, 2004 : 7]. 


At the time of issuing bonds, SSNL attached interest rates that were 
higher than the then prevalent market rates. They were higher by two to four per 
cent. The CAG shows in its report that, compared to a similar long term issue 
floated by the Small Industrial Development Bank of India in 1993, SSNNL’s 
Deep Discount Bonds had, on an average, three per cent higher interest rates. 
While the non convertible Bonds of SSNNL issued in 1996 had an interest rate of 
18 per cent, Kotak Mahindra Finance Limited issued similar bonds for the Nuclear 


Power Corporation at a lower interest rate of 16.25 per cent in the same period. 
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The CAG's report later found that the SSNNL had pushed for a higher interest 
rate notwithstanding the advice rendered by one of its merchant bankers, the 
Industrial Finance Corporation of India, to fix the rate of interest between 15.5 
and 16 per cent [TISS report 2008 : 107]. On the cost benefit aspect, the 
Government of Gujarat had been doubtful even in 1995 itself following a 
confidential study it had conducted which expressed doubt about the ability of 
SSNNL to raise funds through this source (by issuing bonds) on a sustained basis. 
It is unlikely that the irrigation water would be priced in a manner that would 
reflect its true cost. The power component is relatively small and would be used 
mainly for peak load requirements [Thakker, 1995 : 6]. Despite this, the Gujarat 
Government had gone with the issuing of bonds at an interest rate which was 
found unacceptable by the CAG. The CAG audit in 2001 came up with the report 
that by resorting to indiscriminate market borrowing, the SSNNL had spent 22 per 
cent of total expenditure, by March 2001 on debt servicing and interest charges 


[Tiss Report, 2008 : 36]. The report further states: 


It was seen in audit that the components of cost towards interest 
charges and debt servicing were not identified while submitting the 
original investment proposal to the Planning Commission. Further, the 
revised cost estimates prepared in 1991-92 also did not indicate 
expenditure likely to be incurred on account of debt servicing and 
interest charge. SSNNL borrowed in an ad hoc manner and cash flow 
was not worked out accurately. The state government had directed it to 
create a sinking fund out of its own resources with an ad hoc 
contribution of around Rs.50 crore annually. It, however, neither 
created such a fund nor proposed any alternative arrangement for . 
liquidating the debt liability arising out of issue of bonds. Thus, 
without any systematic plan for redemption of the debts it went on 
borrowing for redemption of earlier debts, which resulted in abnormal 


increase in the expenditure on servicing of the debt [Tiss report 2001]. 


It also stated that since the original cost estimates had not identified borrowing as 


a source of funding, the question of expenditure on interest during the 
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construction did not arise. The CAG report for Gujarat (commercial) for the year 
ending 31 March 2001 had projected the SSNNL’s debt servicing liability as 


follows. 
Table 4.4 


SSNNL’s Debt Liability (Rs.in crore) 


Debt 


to be repaid Payment liability 


» | 

a [o 
CEN 
mec | छो | w | sw» | 58 
443 035 479 6765 


Source: Tata Institute of Social Sciences Report on Performance and Development Effectiveness 
of the SSP, 2008. 


Principle amount Interest Total expenditure 


on debt servicing 


2976 


3661 


4616 
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с 
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o 
uo 
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14692.98 14692.98 


The blame for the escalation in cost is often put on the Narmada Bachao 
Andolan and the Supreme Court's decision to stop the dam construction. 
However, reading the CAG's report makes it clear that the cost went up because 
SSNNL resorted to market borrowing by issuing bonds that carried an interest rate 


even higher than that was prevalent at the time of their issue [Upadhyaya, 2006 : 
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23]. There had been a plethora of criticism against the mismanagement of funds 
by the Government of Gujarat in this way. The cost escalation that put all the cost 
benefit assumptions into disarray was mainly on account of this poor management 
of public money. What became quite conspicuous was the derailment of 
democratic procedure in matters related to the management of public finance. 
P. K. Laheri, the then CMD of SSNNL, was reported saying that; Rs.21,000 crore 
had been spent on the project by April 2006. While Rs.13, 000 crore has gone on 
the dam and its distribution network, the remaining was for debt servicing. 
[Upadhyaya, 2006 : 27]. It shows that by 2014, the expenditure on debt servicing 
will exceed 50 per cent of the total cost of production. i.e. for every single rupee 
spent towards the cost of the project, half would be utilized not for building one 
kilometre of the canal, or one foot of the dam, or for generating one unit of power 
but for paying interest on investment in bonds [TISS Report, 2008 : 64]. This 
mismanagement indicted by the CAG report needs to be read along with the 


following irregularities. 
II.3. Irregularities in the Financial Management of the Project 


One of the important irregularities in the financial management of the 
project was the undue financial favors provided to the contractor i.e., Jayaprakash 
Associates. In 1987 the SSNNL had awarded the construction of the concrete dam 
to Jayaprakash Associates a cost of Rs.320 crore. This main agreement was 
supplemented by another agreement made in December 2000 that not only pre- 
empted the date of the completion of the dam work which was earlier fixed as 
prior to January 2000, it also provided for a new provision called *payment of idle 
charge clause’. This clause meant that if the concreting work done for the dam in 
a working season was less than the target of three lakh Subic meter for reasons not 
attributable to Jayaprakash Associates, then the idle charges at the rate of 
Rs.823.90 per cubic meter were payable to it by SSNNL for the short fall in the 
concrete work. But never was this inclusion of idle clause came up for discussion 
in the public domain. As there exist a myriad of chances for the work being stalled 


due to issues connected with rehabilitation, environmental impact management 
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besides the protest movement, such a provision was in fact short sighted or with a 


deliberate intention of favouring the contractors. 


This fear was not without reason. In 2000-04 there were shortfalls in the 
concrete work done for the dam which were not attributable to the contractor as 
per the conditions in the said clause for idle charges. The SSNNL had to pay Rs. 
68.48 crore towards this for the period. But this was found to be a case of fraud 
when the audit scrutiny found that the contractor had utilized the same machinery 
and manpower meant for the dam work in the work of Irrigation Bye Pass Tunnel, 
which was contracted for the same contractor in October 2000. That meant that 
the SSNNL had paid idle charges while the contractor used the same machinery 
and men for another work associated with the project in the same site 


[Government of India, 2007 : 39]. 


The CAG in the report observed that not only the Nigam accorded undue 
benefit to the contractor by idle charge clause but also committed serious 
negligence in not recovering the prescribed security deposit of Rs. 3.22 crore 
which was 3.5 per cent of the value of the supplementary work awarded for the 
Irrigation Bye Pass Tunnel [IBPT]. The report also observed that premature 
investment of Rs. 16.78 crore on the construction of concrete lining of branch 
canal led to a loss in interest of Rs.1.92 crore. This was apart from a cost 
escalation of Rs. 3.42 crore due to the failure of the company to finalise tender 
within the validity period. The report stated that while the company awarded the 
work of construction of concrete dam across the Narmada river for the Sardar 
Sarovar Project [SSP] to Jaiprakash Associates, at a cost of Rs. 320 crore for 
completion by March 2010 in April 1987, the state government in October 2000 
decided to divert the reservoir water of SSP for drinking and irrigation purposes 
through construction of Irrigation Bye Pass Tunnel [IBPT]. It issued work order to 
the firm for the construction of the same at a cost of Rs 91.93 crore in December 
2000 without fixing any time limit for its completion. The CAG also observed that 
while there was no master plan covering all activities to develop the command 
area, premature investment of Rs 16.78 crore on construction of concrete lining of 


branch canal led to the loss of interest of Rs 1.92 crore. The company awarded the 
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work of concrete lining of 118.751 km long Vallabhipur Branch Canal to various 
contractors at an aggregate cost of Rs 41.48 crore in July 2004, which was to be 


completed by November 2005. 


As a result of such undue favours the contractors earned huge benefit and 
there were so many reports accusing that malpractices took place in the tendering 
process even. All these were indicative of the fact that large scale centralized 
projects may incur huge mismanagement of public money notwithstanding the 
audit scrutinies. The prospects of cost benefit analysis are thus thrown out due to 
these poor management and mismanagement. The following provides an example 


of how Narmada Project drinking water component went out of financial viability. 
II.5. Financial Viability of Drinking Water Component of the Project 


It may be recalled that the Narmada Water Based Drinking Water Pipeline 
Project was conceived in 2001 after the drought as part of the SSP that covers 
Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra, Gujarat and Rajasthan to bring safe drinking water 
to the villages and town that suffer from water scarcity. The project authorities of 
Narmada Project had earlier claimed that financial sustainability of the project 
could be met through charging higher water rates. The cost of the project was 
roughly calculated at Rs.511.86 crore that included the energy cost, maintenance 
cost and operational cost. A census study conducted on NP project brings fourth 
how the financial viability of the drinking water component went out of hand. As 
per the project conditions, a village covered under the NP has to collect two sets 
of O&M cost: one, the cost of bringing Narmada Water to the village and the cost 
of distributing the water in the village. While the charge collected for bringing the 
water has to be paid to Gujarat Water Supply and Sewerage Board the latter could 
be retained by the concerned villages towards meeting its maintenance cost. The 
study conducted by Indira Hirway and Subhrangsu Goswami shows that the 
recovery of charges by the GWSSB is very poor, the lowest being in Kutch (10.7 
per cent) and highest in Junagadh (71.4 per cent) and the average lies between 30 
per cent to 40 per cent. [Goswami, 2008 : 2218]. The following table illustrates 
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how much share could be gathered by the GWSSB towards meeting operating and 


maintenance cost of the Narmada Pipe Line Project. 
Table 4.5: 


Recovery of Water Charges under NP (in Rs) 
Amount charged, collected and paid during 2005-05 
Charged by Collected by Paid to Percentage of | Percentage of 
District GWSSB Panchayat GWSSB collection Payment to 
GWSSB 
Bhavnagar 40,25,664 19,13,300 17,90,400 47.5 44.5 
Kachchh 539899 | 228490 | 63230 387 | 102 


5,29,700 1,36,000 1,36,000 25.7 
72,714,490 34,18,517 29,1 1,857 


Source: Hirway, Indira and Subhrangsu Goswami. (2008). "Functioning of the Drinking Water 
Component of the Narmada Pipeline Project in Gujarat". Economic and Political Weekly, 
Vol.56.No.24. 


Amreli 


Thus the goal of financial viability of the pipe line project seems a failure 
for it could not even meet the O & M costs. Various studies on SSP point out that 
the project on its completion with a ten fold increase in the coast with all its debt 
servicing liabilities may not meet the cost benefit balance. This is not the case of 
the drinking project alone, but the power and irrigation projects also lack financial 
viability [TISS Report, 2008 : 76]. For example, the cost of the power component 
had increased from Rs. 15581.86 crore (at 1988-89 price level) to Rs. 5502 crore 
in 2003 which further went up to 7098 crore in 2008. The expected return at the 
rate of Rs.1.91 /unit seemed to be unrealistic even according to the SSNNL 


engineer. 
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Thus the financial appraisal of SSP by various agencies and the CAG 
reviews of the project in different periods charge the SSP authorities for 
mishandling the financial aspect of the project and making it financially non 
viable. The cost benefit ratio of the project falls short of being materialized even ` 
half of what was proposed. As the state remained insensitive towards the 
environmental aspect of the project by not adhering to its own conditions, it does 
not have concern over the utilization of public money .This non compliance by 
SSP in terms of economy and ecological impact of the project continues in the 


rehabilitation aspect too which is analyzed in the next chapter. 
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III. Notes 


I. Developmental state is a concept used since the World War II following 
Truman's doctrine. A developmental state derives legitimacy largely from its 
developmental commitments and performance rather than democratic 


credentials. 


2. The ‘shallow ecological’ perspective is contrasted with the ‘deep ecological 
perspective’ as while the former conceives the primacy of human beings in 
relation to his engagement with the nature, deep ecology views him as one 


among many in the nature. 


3. The environmental regulatory measures in India include Indian Fisheries Act, 
1897; Ancient Monuments Preservation Act, 1904; Indian Forest Act, 1927; 
River boards Act, 1956; Interstate Water Dispute Act’1956; Wildlife 
Protection Act, 1972; Water [Prevention and Control of Pollution] Act, 1974; 
Forest [Conservation] Act, 1980 and a number of national policies with 


respect to water and forest. 


4. Interview with Chief Engineer SSNL on 15th February, 2010. 
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5 


Rehabilitation and Human Rights: Voice from the Field 


Compulsory displacement on account of development embodies a perverse 
and intrinsic contradiction in the context of democracy and human rights. It raises 
major human rights concerns as it reflects an inequitable distribution of 
development’s benefits and losses. The intrinsic relation between development 
and human right violations could be attributed to the process of displacement 
induced risks which affect the basic human rights of the affected population. 
Historically speaking all most all attempts at rehabilitation often met with severe 
consequences. The process of displacement and rehabilitation form part of a wider 
process of accumulation by dispossession. In the case of tribal displacement due 
to development projects, human right violations become manifold. The process of 
rehabilitation of tribes is not only facilitating a mere spatial change but results in 
the transformation of ecosystem people into ecological refugees. Such human 
right issues involved in the process of displacement and rehabilitation of 
Scheduled Tribes are often overlooked by the states which virtually translate the 


desires of omnivores into development policies. 


The extent of human rights violations brought about by displacement and 
inadequate rehabilitation there upon related to big developmental projects is 
indicative of the extent of democratic deficit of such projects. The human right 
violations caused by development projects have spawned a wealth of academic 
discourses related to the political economy of development and its democratic 
content. Dams which have been embraced by developmental states as the panacea 
for meeting developmental requirements are having more potential for such 
displacement induced human right violations. What intriguing in those studies is 
the nature of the social pattern of displaced population. Conspicuously, this 


pattern provides almost a uniform distribution worldwide. The predominance of 
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marginalised population in the displaced population caused by development 

projects is widespread. Estimates for the relationship between dam displacement 
and cultural marginality show that among the total displaced population 
worldwide, over half belong to what could loosely be termed indigenous or tribal 


groups! [Judith Whitehead, 2010: 19]. 


This conspicuous relation between dam displacement and cultural 
marginality is not different in the context of developing countries as well. In 
Malaysia, the Pak Mun Dam caused displacement of 1700 upland fishing families; 
in Philippines all the proposed dams are on lands of upland indigenous 
population; in Brazil the Tacarui Dam submerged around 30000 aboriginals; in 
Zambia, the Kariba Dam displaced 50,000 Tonga minorities; in Guatemala, the 
Chixoy Dam led to the displacement of 2800 Mayan families and in Turkey, the 
proposed Ilusu Dam. may evacuate around 16,000 Kurdish people [About Dams: 
World Commission on Dams, 2009 : 46]. The list is unlimited. These aboriginals 
who got displaced by mega developmental projects worldwide, often had to face 
the hardships of landlessness, homelessness, economic marginalisation, food 
insecurity, and increased morbidity, loss of common resources and disruption of 
community networks. The World Commission on Dams reveals that in no case of 
resettlement, had the project affected populations recovered the same level of . 
economic, social or cultural well being. Cernia’s Impoverishment Risks and 
Reconstruction model shows that displacement results in further social and 
economic exclusion of the project affected populations [Cernia, 1997: 32]. 
Colchester argues that for indigenous populations resettlement has often 
accompanied by lack of consultation, forcible evacuation, dispossession of lands 
and common property, human right violations inadequate or nearly no 


compensation and cultural alienation [Colchester,2000: 23]. 


The most widespread effect of involuntary displacement is ‘the 
impoverishment of marginalised sections. In India, through development 
programmes have caused an aggregate displacement of more than 20 million 
people during roughly four decades, about 75 per cent of these people have not 
been rehabilitated [Fernandes 1991; Fernandes, Das, and Rao 1989: 95]. Among 


the marginalised sections who have been displaced and who are facing 
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impoverishment, Scheduled Tribes constitute around 40 to 50 percent and Dalits 
form 10 per cent. While the Scheduled Tribes constitute only 8 per cent of India’s 
population, around 50 per cent of them have been grappling with the risks of 
involuntary resettlement in the country albeit the presence of constitutional 
provisions for their protection. The exact estimates of the numbers of Scheduled 
Tribes displaced in the post independent India by various development projects is 


given below. 


Table 5.1 


India: ST Population Displaced by Various Development Projects(1951-1990) 
Project 


Per cent 
14,15,000 12,00,000 57.14 3,00,000 9,00,000 
70,00,000 53,00,000 37.57 13,15,000 39,45,000 


Tribes 
rehabilitated 


Displaced ° Backlog 


STs 


Tribal region 


Source: Fernandes, Walter, J. C. Das, and S. Rao. (1989). ‘Displacement and Rehabilitation: An 
Estimate of Extent and Prospects, In Fernandes W. and E.G Thukral (eds.) Development, 
Displacement and Rehabilitation. New Delhi : Indian Social Institute. 

As per table (5.1) dams have displaced more tribes compared to other 
projects in actual number but sanctuaries have more displaced tribes among its 
project affected people. None of the big projects shown here have tribal 
displacement lesser than 20 per cent and average tribal displacement seems to be 
between 40 to 50 per cent, a disproportionably higher number when compared to 
other groups’. The data on dams show that till independence only 31 out of 156 
(18.37 per cent) dams of less than 20m were in the tribal region , so were 11(22 
per cent) out of 50 medium dams (20 to 30 m) and slightly more number i.e. 19.05 
per cent (4 out of 21)major dams. There were only sixteen among 211 dams with 


a height more than 50m of which only 25 per cent were in the tribal areas. The 
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trend in the post independence period was to exhaust the resources in the more 
accessible hill areas closer to plains before proceeding to the lesser accessible 
tribal areas. Thus, out of the 32 dams above 50m built between 1950 and 1991, 
only nine i.e., 22 per cent were in the tribal areas. But the post 1970 period 
witnessed a rapid encroachment in the tribal areas for bigger dam projects. In this 
period, out of 85 dams with a height of more than 50 m, 40 (47 per cent) were 
built in the tribal areas. This process of sequential exhaustion, [Gadgil, 1989:45) 
led to a higher rate of tribal displacement’. 


This cultural marginality caused by displacement due to development 
projects was not an accidental side effect as the authorities were well aware of the 
higher rate of displacement of marginalised sections. National leaders and policy- 
makers typically viewed/still view this displacement and resultant human rights 
violations as legitimate and inevitable costs of development to be ‘accepted in the 
larger national interest’. Nehru, India’s first Prime Minister, while laying the 
foundation-stone for India’s first major river valley project, the Hirakud Dam in 
Orissa in 1948, told the tens of thousands facing the grim prospect of 
displacement: ‘If you have to suffer, you should do so in the interest of the 
country’ [Roy 1999: 54]. Almost similar was the tone of Prime Minister Indira 
Gandhi who in a letter to social worker, Baba Amte, wrote: ‘I am most unhappy 
that development projects displace tribal people from their habitat, especially as 
project authorities do not always take care to properly rehabilitate the affected 
population. But sometimes there is no alternative and we have to go ahead in the 
larger interest’ [Kothari, 1991 : 14]. The chairman. of Narmada Valley 


. Development Authority, S.C. Varma, was recorded sharing the same sentiments: 


No trauma could be more painful for a family than to get uprooted 
from a place where it has lived for generations and to move to a place 
where it may be a total stranger. And nothing could be more irksome 
than being asked to switch over to an avocation which the family has 
not practised before. Yet the uprooting has to be done. Because the 
land occupied by the family is required for a development project 
which holds promise of progress and prosperity for the country and the 


people in general (Alvares & Billorey, 1988 : 113). This utilitarian 
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notion of development served the political economy of development 
projects vigorously pursued by independent India albeit it affected 
human rights of the marginalised sections. The following table shows 
the rate of tribal displacement caused by major dams in the post 


independence period: 
Table 5.2 


Big Dams and Tribal Displacement 


Per cent of 
Tribes 


56.46 
1956 Orissa Mahanadi 1,10,000 18.34 
1959 Sutlej 36,000 34.76 
1962 80,000 56.25 


Source: Chakraborty, Manab.(1986). Resettlement of Large Dams in India: A Case of Value 
Deducted. Hague: ISS p.19. 


Affected 
population 


Year of State 


impounding 


Name of 
Project 


Maithan Bihar & Damodar 
&Pachet of 


DVC 


West Bengal 


I. Sardar Sarovar Project: Human Right Violations 


Table (5.2) makes clear the extent to which the tribal population are 
affected by various dams constructed in the country since independence. The 
average displacement of these dams from the vantage point of the Scheduled 


Tribes is 36.95 per cent which is higher for any social group in India. 


Sardar Sarovar Project follows the same pattern of higher tribal 
displacement as the project is perhaps the largest river basin project ever 
undertaken in India and its catchments area in the upstream region had been 
traditionally habituated by tribes mainly belonging to the Bhils. The following 


figure (5.1) shows the tribal displacement due to Sardar Sarovar Project. 
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Figure 5.1 


Social Composition of Displaced Population due to SSP 


@ST ७५९८ = Others 


Source: Department of Environment and Forest (1981 census) 


The estimated number of oustees belonging to the Scheduled Castes in the 
SSP is nine per cent and that of the Scheduled Tribes is 51 per cent, making an 
aggregate of 60 per cent. 


The dominant tribal groups displaced by the SSP are Bhils, Pawra, Vasavas, 
Bhilalas and Tadvi. The valley has been these people’s home for generations, and 
the river is of great value for them, having spiritual and cultural significance. The 
researcher, who stayed with the affected tribal families in the hilly tracts of 
Badwani Tahsil, could understand that the Bhilala rituals such as /nda/ Pooja are 
indicative of the cultural and spiritual significance of the river. The river and its 
ecology thus keep a symbiotic relationship with the daily life of these people and 
forms an integral part of their cultural existence. Many of their believes like 
Narmada Parikramana and Narmada Darshan make Narmada more sacred than 
Ganga in many ways. Dewaram Bhai, a Bhil Tribe who circumambulated the river 


Narmada says: 


My forefathers had walked along this river and came back after many 
months. Walking along the river bank was not as easy as we think, 
for the terrain was hard and the ways were not clear. But the villagers 


we came across received us with due respect. Those who were 
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preparing to circumambulate the river were considered as Sadhu and 
blessed one. The entire village people paid due respect to those who 
completed one parikrama. I have finished one parikrama and wish 
my sons would also circumambulate it for keeping our family's rich 
heritage (Field Notes, March 2010). Thus the river Narmada has 
several sacred roles for these tribes. They consider it as an idol and 
long for its darshan and as a tirtha, they wish for crossing it and as a 


temple to circumambulate. [Deegan, 1997: 76] 


This chapter attempts to analyse the human rights violations brought about 
by displacement and subsequent rehabilitation. Cernia's Impoverishment Risks 
and Reconstruction Model* (IRR Model) identify the following risks involved in 
the process of rehabilitation: landlessness, joblessness, homelessness, 
marginalisation, increased morbidity, food insecurity, loss of access to common 
property and social disarticulation [Cernea, 1999]. The IRR Model and its human 
rights components among the oustees in the Sardar Sarovar Project are examined 


below. 
L1. Landlessness and Joblessness 


These two risks are mutually supportive and remain as the cause and effect 
among the outstees. It means that the landlessness or the unavailability of 
cultivable land compel them to leave their traditional jobs for finding some 
alternative for sustenance. Expropriation of land removes the main foundation 
upon which people's productive systems, commercial activities, and livelihoods 
are constructed. This is the principal form of de-capitalization and pauperization 
of displaced people, as they lose both natural and man-made capital. It, thereby, 
deprives them of the right to property in particular and right to life in general. In 
this case landlessness causes them to go jobless as their traditional occupation in 
the submerging village was agriculture. These two rísks seem to have a cause and 
effect relation. Cernea elucidates joblessness as the risk of losing wage 
employment (which) is very high both in urban and rural displacements for those 
employed in enterprises, services, or agriculture [Cernea, 1995:25]. Yet, creating 


new jobs is difficult and requires substantial investment. Unemployment or under- 
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employment among the resettled often endures long after physical relocation has 
been completed. Here the right to work, right to livelihood and right to selfesteem 
of the oustees were at risk. The following tables (table 5.3 and 5.4) illustrate how 
these two risks are manifested among the project affected and displaced people in 


Sardar Sarovar Project. 


Table 5.3 


Possession of Land Area Including Forest Land 


Land Area (in Acre) 


(1020 | (19)35 | (14)26 | 647 | (1929 (14)26 


ET) 


Notes: 1, SV- Submerging Village; NS=New Site. 
Source: The tables in thís chapter, unless otherwise specified, are prepared on the basis of field 


(042207 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution. 


survey conducted by the researcher among the oustees (183) located in the rehabilitation 


sites in the state of Gujarat (Hereinafter: The Survey). 


In the submerging villages, 70 per cent of the families were having more 
than seven acres of land area in possession and 26 per cent were having 10 to 12 
acres. But after rehabilitation their possession of land area plummeted into below 
six acres of which the majority (60 per cent) had nothing more than what they got 
as compensation viz. five acres. While in the old villages these people could make 
use of the forest land adjacent to their land, in the new sites they were confined to 
the allotted land. The decline in the possession of land area in the new site serves 
the reason for the shift in the source of income of the oustees from agriculture to 


wage labour. 
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Table 5.4 


Source of Income 


= 
en 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS-New Site. N=183 
2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution 
Source: The Survey 


This shift in the source of income from agriculture to wage labour is a verv 
common phenomenon in all kinds of development induced displacements in India. 
This is one of the instances of how alienation and dispossession happens through 
displacement. Here the shift from agriculture to wage labour is evident among 42 
per cent of the people in the new sites who were having either agriculture or 
fishing as the traditional sources of income. More striking is the loss of fishing as 
the source of income. While 20 per cent of the people were living on fishing in the 
old villages, none in the new site could pursue the same. This explains how such 
development induced displacement serves the twin functions of converting people 


into dependent labour by dispossession and capital accumulation by 
encroachment. 


Figure 5.2 


Composition of allotted land in NS 


O One piece m Two pieces 


<> 
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=183 


Source: The Survey 


Forty eight per cent of the lands allotted in the new site were in two pieces 
which made it difficult for them to pursue agriculture as the main occupation. For 
the resettled people, this scattered allotment brought severe hardships which 
served as a major hindrance for cultivation. While travelling through the sites, the 
researcher was told that many of them still had cultivation in the abandoned land 
in the submerging villages. Thus a farmer who has two pieces of land in the new 
site and land in the submerging village had to look after three fields. This is 
aggravated by non allotment of land near their residence. While in the traditional 
villages they had their land and residence closer to each other, this is not the case 


with 78 per cent of the population in the new site. 


Selection of land for the resettlement of the displaced is also very important 
in this respect. The question is whether the displaced had an option to select their 
land for resettlement in the new site. The fact in this case is that 82 per cent of the 
respondents believe that they only selected the land. However there is a catch 
here. While the majority believed that they chose land for their own, 86 per cent 
confirm that they were actually left with no option for land selection. They were 
shown the present site and 94 per cent selected the same believing that the land 
would be of good quality. Also it needs to be emphasized that even in this 
‘lopsided selection process’ 91 per cent of the respondents agreed that there were 
no female participation in it. Thus, the land allotment in the new site could be 
seen as designed by the Sardar Sarovar Punarvasat Agency without making any 
substantial consultation with the oustees. This naturally meant that in the process 
of land allotment interests of the officials prevailed over those of the people 


affected. 


It may be recalled that, the oustee are entitled to get a piece of land not only 
for themselves but also for their major sons who had completed 18 years of age as 
on January, 1987 (interestingly daughters are not eligible for the same) as per the 
NWDT award. Naturally, therefore, the issue arises as to whether this promise had 
been respected by the authorities in full measure. The researcher, therefore, 
enquired about this to the respondents belonging to the displaced population. 
While 95 per cent agreed that they had got what was due for their major son as per 


the award, five per cent answered the question in the negative-that their major son 
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did not get the land due for them. Half of those who did not get the land for their 
major son pointed out their inability to produce age proof as the reason for not 


getting the land and 34 per cent were unaware of such a provision. 


Table 5.5 


Reason for Non Allotment of Land to Major Son 


Unaware Unable to produce age Recalcitrant Don’t know 


proof Attitudes of the 


officials 
(34) 62 (49) 90 (12) 22 (5) 9 
Note: Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution ... №183 


Source: The Survey 


While ninety five per cent agrees that they had got what is due for their 
major son as per the award of NWDT, five percent did not get the land (table 5). 
Majority of them (4996) pointed out their inability to produce age proof and thirty 
four per cent were unaware of such provision. Twenty Two respondents doubted 
whether the officials were reluctant. This shows the authorities while projecting 
the rehabilitation package as one of the bests in Asia [SSNL,1999] could not 


deliver. 
Table 5.6 
Availability of Irrigation Facility in the New Site 


Not Available Canal Bore well Others Don't know 


Note: Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution N=183 


Source: The Survey 
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Table 5.7 


Availability of Irrigation Facilities in NS when Compared to SV 


(11) 20 (23) 42 (66) 121 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution 


Source: The Survey 


Along with good quality land, availability of irrigation facilities is very 
much required for staying in agriculture. The oustees had been living on the banks 
of the river for generations and had never met with the problem of water supply. 
But in the new sites canal branches serve water for cultivation to many (69 per 
cent) and for 18 per cent the limited water supply through the bore wells did the 
job. Ten per cent still complaint that they were lacking irrigation facilities in the 
new site. Around thirty per cent respondents in aggregate were not served by the 
canal which was described as ‘life line of Gujarat’. This denial of irrigation 
facilities to the resettled tribes who had been living on the banks of the river with 
splendid water supply adds intensity to the problem. This is the main reason for 
the dissatisfaction in the matter of irrigation facilities in the new site which is 
recorded by 60 per cent as worse in comparison with the submerging villages. 
Twenty three per cent finds no difference in the irrigation facilities between the 


two sites. 


Livelihood issues of the oustees connected with landlessness and 
joblessness have another dimension as well. This is mainly connected with the 
common natural supporting systems that maintain agriculture. implements. 
Needless to say, the oustees belong to an agrarian society for whom livelihoods 
and dependence in nature are two very significant things, the latter in particular. It 
is this dependence on the natural common resources which is seriously affected in 


this case. It is in this context that agriculture implements and its supporting 
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resources become significant in the study. Possesdidn of agriculture implements 
and its maintenance considerably vary in the two sites. For example, availability 
of fodder is essential for maintaining bullock carts. Among the ownership of 
agriculture implements, majority depends on bullock cart in both sites. Seventy 
four had bullock cart in the old villages and they keep them in the new site also 
(table 5.8). Hence, the non availability of fodder for cattle in the new sites poses 
serious problem for many. While in the submerging villages, availability of fodder 
was not at all expensive and common and 21 per cent of the respondents who had 
bullock carts in the submerging village had no complaints, majority of the bullock 
cart owners in the new site are found to be unhappy. Nearly eight out of ten 
people (table 5.9) feel that availability of fodder for their cattle in new sites is 
worse compared to the availability of rich green field they held as common in 
their old villages. Only 11 per cent of the respondents felt that the availability of 
fodder got improved in the new sites. Some of these people who belong to the 
Tadvi category had an exposure to these conditions unlike the Bhils who had 
solely depended on nature for their subsistence. Same is the problem with regard 


to be non availability of fuel wood. 


Table 5.8 


Ownership of Agriculture Implements 


Implements In NS only | In SV only 
Bullock cart | (74) 135 (3)5 (21)38 (2)4 
Tractor (7) 13 (93) 170 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution 


Source: The Survey 
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Table 5.9 


Availability of Fodder for Cattle and Fuel Wood in NS Compared to SV 


Better | As it is 


Fodder | (11) 19 | (1)2 | (88) 162 


Notes: 1.SV=Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the 


respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


Thus the non availability of good quality of land which lay scattered in 
two pieces in most of the cases with poor irrigation facilities coupled with poor 
management of agriculture implements and livestock on account of the non 
availability of fodder drive them from their traditional source of income, i.e. 


agriculture to the life of dependent labour. 
1.2. Homelessness 


The Loss of shelter may only be a temporary hardship for many resettlers, 
but, for some, homelessness or deterioration in their housing standards remains a 
lingering condition. In a broader cultural sense, loss of a family's individual home 
and the loss of a group's cultural space tend to result in alienation and status- 
deprivation. For refugees, homelessness and ‘placelessness’ are intrinsic by 
definition. For the tribal communities this risk is a sociologically related process 
as their perception of housing is different and often culturally defined. It affects 
their right to shelter, right to privacy and right to community living and, thereby, 
right to life with dignity, detrimentally. | 
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Table 5.10 


Housing Condition in NS Compared to SV 


Better As it is 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the 


respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


For the tribal people who were rehabilitated in different sites in Gujarat the 
physical features of housing remain not worsened for 79 per cent and 71 per cent 
of them stay in houses they themselves built using the compensatory financial 
assistance. Sixty per cent opted for pucca houses constructed of cement, mud, 
bamboo, wood and bricks. But the physical features of the housing were not 
appreciated by 77 per cent. This was despite the claim of the authorities that 
displacement brings them a better living condition in new sites. As mentioned 
earlier for tribes homelessness is very much sociological and thereby cultural. 
While they have lost the cultural life through scattered resettlement, they were yet 
to avail ‘growth’ benefits like modern amenities of housing. Though toilets were 
built in the new sites, water connection is not given. The researcher while making 
field visits to the sites came across large number of the inhabitants who are still 


not using the toilets, for many this has not been habit so far. 
1.3. Marginalisation 


Marginalization happens when economic power of the families becomes 
weak and spiral on a downward mobility path. In the case of displaced, economic 
marginalization is often accompanied by social and psychological 
marginalization, expressed in a drop in social status and in their loss of confidence 
in society and in themselves, a feeling of injustice and deepened vulnerability. 


Their right to development, right to enhance capabilities, right to justice and right 
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to self -confidence are at risk. Economic marginalisation leads them to 
dependency and enslavement. Following analysis explain how this dependency 


was brought about by displacement among the resettled PAFs. 


The survey shows that the resettlers were less exposed to consumerable 
utensils. That, even after one or two decades of resettlement they were not in a 
position to possess these, shows how lower their financial position is. Ninety- 
three per cent do not have auto mobiles and eighty per cent do not own television. 
While ‘growth oriented’ development focuses on production and consumption of 
these consumerable utensils at a higher level, the victims of the same economic 
logic were denied a chance to be part of the same. The shift in source of income 
from agriculture to industrial labour did not reflect positively in their financial 
profile. The survey proves that 98 per cent of the oustees have no savings in the 
new sites. While in the submerging villages as they were sustained by the natural 
resources and collective life none of them were part of the banking economy. But, 
being in a milieu which deprives them of the natural common resources they had 
been in possession in the submerging village, they are supposed to make benefits 
of savings and banking facilities of the market economy. ‘Instead they find 
themselves in debt trap. This is 43 per cent in the new site compared 1012 per cent 


in the submerging villages. 


This shows how a new labour force is produced by displacement and the 
same is maintained for keeping the market relations going without benefitting the 
oustees. This is true of loan repayment as well. According to the table (5.11) not 
even a single respondent who incurred debt in the new settlement could pay back 
their debt. This picture was drastically different in their original homeland. Of the 
22 respondents who told the researcher that they were indebted, 11 could make 
repayment. This means that the repayment rate in the submerging village was 50 
per cent as against zero in the new sites. Therefore, both indebtedness and the 
record of debt repayment show the pitiable condition of life of oustees in their 


place of resettlement. 
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Table 5.11 


Status of Debt 


Locality Nature of Debt Debt Repayment 


Indebted | Not Indebted | Repaid | Not paid 


il 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


Source: The Survey 


Table 5.12 


Source of borrowing 


Locality 


ü 
NEN 
р 
g 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


Lending Agency 


Private money lender/shopkeeper / traders 


Co operative society 


Government banks 


Relatives /friends 


Source: The Survey 
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Here it is also worthwhile to look at the source of borrowing of these 
people. This is important since too much dependence on private money lenders, 
on the one side reveals the extent of their vulnerability and on the other side, the 
exploitative situation in the place of settlement. This is depicted in Table 5.12. It 
clearly shows that in the new site, the main players are private money lenders as 
against relatives and friends in the submerging villages. Therefore, displacement 
also means a new type of dependence on market forces in ways in which the term 
of relationship is exploitative. Among the loanees in the new sites, 42 per cent 
went to private money lenders for availing loans an interest basis, while 86 per 
cent of the respondents in the submerging villages had approached their friends 
and relatives to meet their financial exigencies. As they were moved to the new 
site, only 17 per cent used this source in emergency. This drop is indicative of the 
infiltration of agents of financial capitalists to their life which was once marked 


by financial independence. 
1.4. Increased Morbidity (Health Risks) 


Massive population displacement causes serious decline in health levels. 
Displacement-induced social stress and resultant psychological trauma are 
sometimes accompanied by the outbreak of rehabilitation-related illnesses. Unsafe 
water supply and improvised sewage systems increase vulnerability to epidemics. 
The weakest segments of the population-infants, children, and the elderly-are 
affected most strongly. Rights to physical health and proper medical care will be 
at the receiving end in this case. As per the SSPA guidelines, which was part of 
the affidavits submitted in the Supreme court, in each rehabilitation site proper 
medical care under the supervision of a practitioner must be ensured. But in none 
of the sites the researcher visited, one could see a medical practitioner though 
there were small rooms earmarked nearer to the schools for health care. The 
following tables indicate the health status of the resettled Project Affected 
Familiess in Gujarat. The issue is not that of non-availability of modern medicinal 


care, but of non-availability of medical care of their choice. 


While six out of every ten people in the submerging villages had approached 


traditional healer, only seven per cent could go to the traditional healer in new 
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site. Twenty five per cent of oustees in the new site are still not aware of what 
they do in the instance of physical illness. This ambiguity is partly created by the 
non availability of traditional healer and partly by the absence of designated 
medical practitioner in new site. Ninety four per cent in the new site say that the 
traditional healer is not available. Eighty seven per cent of the oustees find lack of 
herbals in the new sites as the reason for non availability of service of a medical 


practitioner. 


Table 5.13 


Status of Traditional Means of Healing 


Available Not available Available Not available 
(78) 143 (22) 40 (06) 11 (94) 172 


Notes: 1. SV- Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


Despite the lower rate of people turning for availing the service of medical 
practitioner in new site more than half (56 per cent) certify that the medical 
assistance in the new site was better when compared to the medical assistance in 
the submerging villages. Nevertheless more than half (51 per cent) felt that health 
status was the same as that of the submerging villages. Only six per cent felt 


things got worsened after coming to new sites. 
1.5. Food Insecurity 


Forced uprooting increases the risk of people falling into temporary or 
chronic under nourishment, defined as calorie-protein intake levels below the 
minimum necessary for normal growth and work. Many times it was attributed to 


the failure of the state to manage proper distribution system among the 
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rehabilitated communities. Here this was caused by the decline in the production 


of food crops and shift to cash crops. The following tables explain this. 
Table 5.14 


Cropping Pattern (Food crops) 


Notes: 1. SV- Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. 
Source: The Survey 


Crops like Millets and Bajra which had been cultivated in the submerging 
villages were not cultivated in the new sites same scale in the new sites. Similarly 
many other pulses like Tuvar was not found in the new sites. Number of crops in 
the new sites is lesser than that of the submerging villages. So is the case of 
vegetables. The most affected was Khati Bhindi which was a favorite one for 91 
per cent of the cultivators in the submerging villages, but neglected in the new 
site. So is the case of Baigan, Galka and Tomato. While 65 per cent had cultivated 
Baigan in their old locality, only 28 per cent produce it in the new sites. Galka and 
Tomato were not cultivated even by half of those who had cultivated them in the 
former villages. The Green Chilly was the worst affected as the Barwani Mirchi 
had lost its charm in the new sites as the resettlers have not shown much interest 


in cultivating the same due to the paucity of land and proper irrigation. While 69 
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per cent had cultivated Mirchi in their old homeland, only one seventh of them do 


it in the new site. 


Table 5.15 


Cropping Pattern (Vegetables) 


Notes: 1.SV=Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


Many of the respondents said that, as the cost of cultivation grew higher 
with the resettlement, food crops cultivation seemed non profitable. They 
conceded that the use of pesticides and chemical fertilizers had become avoidable 
in the new sites. In a similar survey carried out by the Centre for Social Studies, 
(2007) 80 per cent of rehabilitated oustees started using urea, 44 per cent 
potassium and 89 per cent pesticides in the new locality. This, along with the loss 
of traditional way of cultivation, lead them to replace food crops with cash crops 
that eventually brought them dependent on market for food consumption. Food 


insecurity was the outcome. 
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Table 5.16 


Cropping Pattern (Cash Crops) 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the 


respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


The shift to cash crops from food crops is evident here as, around three 
fourth of the oustees started cultivating cotton and oil seeds in their fields in the 
new sites and eight per cent started harvesting sugarcane. Sixty seven per cent of 
the respondents (Table 5.17) are of the opinion that food crops cultivated in new 
. locality do not meet even half of their food requirements. Only one per cent 
believes that their food requirements are met with the crops cultivated in new 
sites. Consequently, they started depending on local markets, for purchasing food 
item including wheat and other vegetables. This shows how the ecosystem people 
who had been self sufficient in food production were transformed into a 
dependable relationship with market forces for their food requirements. In the 
changed context more than half of the respondents admitted that the yield from 
fields in the new sites is deteriorating when compared to that in the submerging 


villages: Only three per cent found any improvement in this regard. 
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Figure 5.3 


Yield from the Land in NS Compared to SV 


< 


m Better न Аз {1$ m Worse 


Notes: 1. SV= Submerging Village; NS=New Site. N=183 
2. Segments shown indicate distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


Table 5.17 


Ability to Meet Food Requirements in the NS 


Yes Completely | Yes but half | Very small | Less than half 
(1) 2 (12) 22 (14) 26 (67) 123 (6) 11 


Notes: 1. NS=New Site. N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the 
respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


1.6. Loss of Access to Common Property 


Loss of resources to common property assets that belonged to the 
relocated communities (pastures, forested lands, water bodies, burial grounds, 
quarries, etc.) results in significant deterioration in income and livelihood levels. 
Typically, losses of common property assets are not compensated by 
governments. It puts the right to drinking water, right on forest produce, right on 
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pastoral land, right on burial lands and right on medicinal plants of the 
communities in peril. The worst affected would be indigenous communities who 
thrive on local common resources. These losses are compounded by loss of access 
to some public services, such as school. Displacement thus denies access to the 


common resources which are vital for their existence. 


Table 5.18 


Source of Drinking Water Facility in NS 


Pipe connection Bore well Ponds or community well 


Notes: 1, NS=New Site. N=183 


* 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


In the instant case, the river Narmada served the oustees pure drinking 
water for generations in all times so long as they lived in their home land. They 
had never felt any shortage in this regard even at the summit of drought. With 
displacement, the situation changed as they were denied access to the river. Now 
87 seven per cent of the oustees use public taps in for their drinking water needs. 
Most of the respondents alleged that they faced difficulties in sharing pipe water 
with the host communities here. The respondent's perception in this regard shows 
the magnitude of the problems they confront. The following table shows how they 
rate availability of drinking water in the new sites. Three fourth of the respondents 
(75 in percentage term) feel that drinking water facilities in the new sites are 
worse when compared to the same in their old harmlets. When another three per 
cent reported the same as better for the rest (23 per cent) the situation was the 
same in both places. This means that the loss of source of drinking water which 
was a common property resource was not adequately met in the new sites. The 


same is the case with fodder and fuel in the new sites (Table 5.9). 
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Table 5.19 


Drinking Water Facility in NS Compared to SV 


(2)4 (23) 42 (75) 137 


Notes: 1. NS=New Site; SV= Submerging Village N=183 


2. Figures given in brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


Around 90 per cent of the oustees consider that availability of fodder and 
fuel got worsened with the displacement. Non availability of fodder in the new 
site compelled them to purchase cattle feeds from the market which inflated the 
cost of cultivation. For all of them, originally, rich grazing land in the forest 
served as the source of fodder. More severe was the loss of fuel wood as none of 
them had problem of fuel woods in their villages earlier as forest wood and logs 
of woods flowing through Narmada river during monsoon provided them what 
they required. Here in the new sites due to the shortage of fuel wood they started 
purchasing them from the local market. Needless to say the loss of source of 
drinking water, fodder and fuel wood which had been commonly shared in the 


submerging villages, accentuated the miseries of female members in particular. 
I.7 Social disarticulation 


Forced displacement tears apart the existing social fabric. It disperses and 
fragments communities, dismantles patterns of social organization and 
interpersonal ties. Kinship groups become scattered as well. Life-sustaining 
informal networks of reciprocal help, local voluntary associations, and self- 
organized mutual service are disrupted. This is a net loss of valuable social 
capital, that compounds the loss of natural, physical, and human capital. The 
social capital lost through social disarticulation is typically unperceived and 
uncompensated by the programmes causing it, and this real loss has long-term 


consequences. Among the discussed human right violations, this constitutes the 
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most important one i.e., the violation of cultural rights and right to community 
living. Scattered resettlement and rehabilitation in a hostile milieu aggravate it and 
lead to cultural marginality of the rehabilitated people. 


Figure 5.4 


Status of Scattered Resettlement 


= | — | 83 


Note: Figures given indicate distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 


This is exactly what happened in the case of Sardar Sarovar oustees. For 
instance, 43 per cent of the respondents have their family members resettled in 
different sites. Being a community with a legacy of collective life, with strong 
social bonds, this scattered resettlement creates several cultural issues. Their 
worship pattern, cultivation, marriage and other social practices are harmfully 
affected. 


Table 5.20 


Inconvenience due to Scattered Nature of Resettlement : Respondent's 


Perceptions 


Very much 


(89) 163 (10) 18 


Note: 1. Figures given in brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. N =183 


Not at all 


Source: The Survey 
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Inconvenience due to scattered resettlement is as high as 89 per cent 
among the oustees. Studies conducted by the Centre for Social Studies (2007) 
show that scattered resettlement poses problems for non family members, too, 
who had lived in the same submerging village. The project Affected People of one 
village (Gadher) was resettled in 40 sites. The best example in this regard is the 
fact that 4439 households which lived in 19 villages have now been resettled in 
135 new sites. What is at risk here is the social capital that existed among this 


community who had deeper social relations. 
Table 5.21 


Relationship with Neighbours in New Site 


Nature of Relationship No of Percentage 


Respondents | Distribution 


Somewhat supportive 


2 


: 


Source: The Survey 


Loss of relationship and neighborhoods is further aggravated by the hostile 
environment in the new site where more than half of the respondents have to live 
with un-supportive and even hostile neighbors in the new site. This poses a 
challenge to them who have been leading a collective socio-economic and cultural 
life so far. The following table explains the major problems they confront in 


regard to social assimilation in the new area of resettlement. 
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Table 5.22 


Issue of Social Assimilation 


Responses 


(Percentage distribution) 


Source: The Survey 


3 


93 


Three fourth of the sample responded negatively to a question whether 


= 


they were in friendly relation with the neighboring host community. Very few of 
them (seven per cent) have been invited for attending marriage functions in the 
neighboring communities and all of them had attended. Same is the case with 
neighboring communities who participate in marriage functions taking place the 
oustees families. Sixty six per cent of the rehabilitated population have not 
received any help from the host communities and 79 per cent have bitter 
experience from them. Only eight per cent of the respondents consider 
cooperation from the host communities as better compared to that in their original 
homeland. Regarding the nature of cooperation between the two groups 43 per 
cent see that is worsened (Table 5.23) and only half of them perceive that it 
continues in the same fashion as it had been in their native place. The loss of 
collective spaces and weakened social relationships make them more vulnerable 
to identity crisis in the new milieu. Even after a decade of resettlement more than 


half of them find it very difficult to get assimilated to the new cultural settings. 
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Table 5.23 


Social Cooperation : NS and SV 


(8) 14 | (49) 90 


Notes: 1. NS=New Site; SV= Submerging Village N=183 


2. Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage 


distribution of the respondents. 


Source: The Survey 
II. Loss of Education 


Displacement often deprives the oustees of access to schooling and puts 
their chance to enhance their capabilities at risk. Change in the medium, syllabi 
and the schooling conditions pose real challenges to the rehabilitated children. 
Here in the case of SSP oustees, not only the change in medium of instruction, but 
also the exclusion of their dialect and indigenous knowledge system leaves the 
children less capable of carrying their traditional know-how’s related to 
agriculture, medical practice and culture. The survey shows that despite their 
physical proximity, educational institutions set up by the Gujarat Government 
have only resulted in cultural erosion among the new generation in the 


rehabilitated population. 


Around 90 per cent of the respondents had not received any formal 
education and 87 per cent were illiterates in their original homeland. This can be 
due to the non -availability of government schools in the submerging villages. The 
researcher, while making a field visit as part of participant observation in one of 
the remote tribal hamlet in Barwani in Madhya Pradesh could learn that there 
were no schools nearby except Jeevan Shala School’ run by Narmada Nava 
Nirman Abhiyan working under the leadership of NBA [Arun kumar, 2010]. 
These Jeevan Shalas were established for the first time in the tribal villages of 


Chamalghedi and Ningavan in Maharashtra state in 1992 and the first generation 
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of its students are just in their thirties now. Fourteen Jeevan Shalas are working in 
three states with 1700 students. The schooling system in Jeevan Shalas were 
completely informal and very much cultural specific, as, along with learning of 
formal syllabus (basic science, language and social science), they were given 
training in agriculture and fishing. As the respondents were older persons who did . 
not get any educational training a majority of them remained illiterates and only 
few (eleven per cent) with their limited exposure learned just to read and write. 
This shows how the capability nurturing mechanism in India by the state shows a 
dismal performance among the marginalized groups. The following table shows 
nine out of ten respondents send their children to schools in the new site. This 
marks a progressive development the rehabilitation had brought about. Only nine 
per cent people in the new site do not send their children to schools despite the 
schooling system is available while 87 per cent in the submerging village had not 


sent their children to schools. 


Fifty eight per cent of this group who donot send their children to schools 
in the new site accuses of paucity of money as the reason. While making field 
trips to the new sites, the researcher could understand that as part of the 
rehabilitation policy of the Government of Gujarat, learning in schools in the 
rehabilitation sites is absolutely free. But the presence of child labour in new site 
explains the other side. As the income from agriculture declined and labour 
requirements in the nearby urban areas were high, the parents were sending their 
children to jobs in the nearby towns. Again it was learned that some of the 
children were not present in schools but in farm fields which were far from their 
residence. Forty two per cent of those who do not send their children to schools 
said that the schools were not properly run. What was a notworthy feature here 
was that the distance between primary school and the place of residents came 
down and hence none in the new site could point out distance to the school as a 


reason for not sending their children for education. 
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Table 5.24 


Reason for not sending children to Schools 


x : 
[€ Ë 
: 

: 


% % 

47 il 

40 Ni 
Paucity of money 


School are not properly run 


Source: The Survey 


According to the table 93 per cent of them opinioned that school was 
closer to their residence. In each site, the Government of Gujarat has opened a 
primary educational institution up to class seven and appointed permanent 
teachers for teaching them. Though the infrastructure facility for schooling was 
provided closer to their residence, there existed serious learning problems. 
Lacking of training in one’s own culture, and tradition, native language, own 
indigenous techniques in agricultural production, teachers being irregular and 
making unhealthy adjustments and absence of training in traditional means of 
healing were pointed out as the major issues in the matter of learning in the new 
sites. Exclusion of culture and traditions which had been transmitted informally 
while in the submerging villages, from learning leads to a kind of cultural 
alienation of the tribal population in new sites which often makes severe identity 
crisis. Negligence towards the preservation of local dialect has severe and 
 irreparable ramifications in the cultural fabric of these indigenous communities. 
Some of the parents said that their children started communicating in Gujarati 
instead of Bhilali. Despite having these issues in the learning system in the news 
sites, 89 per cent rates the schooling facilities in the new site as better when 


compared to that of their old hamlets. 
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Table 5.25 


Learning Problems in New Site 


Learning Problems 


Yes 


Lacking of training in own culture and traditions (96) 176 
Absence of training in native language (97) 178 


(67) 123 


No training in traditional means of healing. (62) 113 


Note: Figures given in the brackets indicate percentage distribution of the respondents. N=183 


(13) 24 


Teachers being irregular and making unhealthy adjustments (33) 60 


(38) 70 


Source: The Survey 
III. Enjoyment of Social and Political Rights 


Displacement and subsequent rehabilitation cause violation of civil and 
political rights of the Project Affected Families in myriad ways. This is very high 
among the communities who are yet to be assimilated to the mainstream society 
who are no more traditional. Here, their right to worship, right to maintain their 
own script and language, right to maintain their distinct way of life, the right to 
participate in the process of development, right to be consulted, right to be 
informed and right to descent compensation are at risk. The following tables 
explain how much this affected the tribal population rehabilitated in Gujarat. 
Many of the oustees find it very difficult to pursue their rituals in the new site. 
This cultural break was brought about by various reasons. Thirty six per cent of 
them see that parting with river Narmada had put an end to their cultural life as 


their rituals were mostly centred round the river. 
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Table 5.26 


Reasons for Difficulties in. Practicing Rituals in New Site 


Number of 
Respondents 


Most of the rituals were connected 36 
with river Narmada | 
Lack of supporters and believers in the 42 23 
new sites 
Aattracted to new forms of worship 26 14 
and rituals of the host community 


Note: Any other included paucity of time due to the nature of labour and lack of 


guidance N=183 


Reasons 


Percentage 


Source: The Survey 


Twenty per cent of the tribes who had difficulties in continuing with their 
rituals consider scattered resettlement as the reason for not practicing their rituals 
and ceremonies in the new site. Fourteen per cent of them got attracted to the 


rituals of the host community. 


Table 5.27 
Enjoyment of Equal Social and Political Rights 


Distributions of Respondents 
Social and Political Rights (%) 


Worship in the village temples 97 


Village community feasts 1 


Priest services Ni 


Source: The Survey N=183 
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Village meeting and decision making processes 
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Existence of untouchability or any other forms of social discrimination on 
account of their social identity were not felt in worship in the village temples, 
taking tea /coffee/snacks from the village tea shops, serving food in common 
plates and glasses or in schools or in saloons. But they have not been given 
political space in the decision making processes at the village level. Their cultural 
assimilation with the host community is yet to be started as exogamy is not 


generally followed. 
Table 5.28 


Awareness of Welfare Programmes 


: Welfare Programmes Yes | 
Jawahar Rozgar Yojana , (100) 


o 
National Rural Employment Guarantee Scheme (20) (80) 
146 


Yes 
il 
37 
Nil 
Nil 
Nil 


ASHRAYA rna (100) 
Bhagyajyothi Scheme ND | (100) 
Ambedkar vasti yojana on (100) 


Source: The Survey N=183 


Exercise of political rights including right to political participation 
becomes meaningful only when the right to be informed is in place. Illiteracy 
coupled with political ignorance make them mere spectators in the democratic 
process. While, living in the periphery of political modernization, these people 
were found having no idea about welfare schemes introduced by the state for their 
well being. Being consumers of such flagship programmes of Union Government, 


they are supposed to be aware of it. But the survey shows otherwise. Only 20 per 
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cent have heard about Mahatma Gandhi National Rural Employment Guarantee 


Scheme. About all other schemes their answers were in the negative. 


Table 5.29 


Political Participation 


Distribution of Respondents 


Actual Number Actual Number 
183 


Participation 


84 
ir fal € [s 
Voting in Loksabha election 
N 


Source: The Survey = 


Political participation in terms of voting was around the national figure 
with more than 60 per cent exercising their franchise in State Assembly Elections 
and in the Loksabha Elections. Also more than half have been found voting in 
Panchayath Elections. Though they go to polls, their political culture seems to be 


superfluous or without much substantive knowledge about the political system. 
Table 5.30 


Political Awareness 


Source: The Survey N=183 


Sixty per cent of the respondents have not heard about Right to 
Information Act and nine out of every ten did not know about Women 


Reservation Bill. Almost all of them have no idea about the Protection of Civil 
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Rights Act. Political ignorance and being poorly informed about political issues 
are the indicators of parochial political culture. Lack of education and absence of 
political communication among them keep them insulated from political 
discourses in the country. Being not informed is nothing but political 
marginalization. On the questions related to the awareness about political leaders, 
majority of them (91per cent) knew the name of their Chief Minister (Narendra 
Modi ) better than the name of their Member of Parliament (30 per cent) or MLA 


(48 per cent) or even the Prime minister (40 per cent). 
Table 5.31 


Availability of Compensatory Privileges as per NWDT Award 


Details of the Award Distribution of Respondents 96 


oo 
N 


со 
to N Z 
a > t3 RIDIS 


Transportation facilities from SV to NS 


— 


оо 
= 
N 


Assistance for land levelling 


оо 
> 
— 


Subsistence allowance at the rate of Rs 15 per day 


for 25 days in a month for one year 


eo 
=s 
оо 


Group insurance scheme 


Source: The Survey | N=183 


Except transportation facilities which had been made available for them 
during the rehabilitation period and which had not been given to 72 per cent of the 
oustees, all other compensatory privileges as per the NWDT award, like housing 
Grant of Rs 45000/- or the Entitlement for House Building (availed 86 per cent), 
subsidy for productive tools up to Rs. 7000 (88 per cent), assistance for land 
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filling and farm clearing, subsistence allowance at the rate of Rs 15 per day for 25 
days in a month for one year ( 83 per cent) and group insurance scheme (82 per 
cent) were well received by the oustees though with many irregularities which had 


been exposed by the NBA under the Right to Information. 
` Table 5.32 


Responses on the Hypothetical Option of a Return to One's Native Land 


Number of percentage 
respondents 


You can go back to your native land and continue rest 145 
of your life with same ‘amenities you had, when you 


left the place. 


You can continue your life in the present condition in 
the new rehabilitation sites 


Don’t know/ no response 
Source: The Survey N=183 


To understand whether the oustees still have a wish to go back to their 
traditional submerging village even after one decade of resettlement, the 
researcher put across a hypothetical question to them with the two options given 
in Table 5.32. Interestingly, 79 per cent of the respondents still expressed their 
wish to go back to their original villages and continue rest of their life there with 
the same amenities they had, when they had left. Very few were willing to live in 
the present condition in the present rehabilitation site. This analysis shows that 
development induced human right violations through displacement have been 
manifest among the SSP oustees in different ways. Among them, cultural and 
socio - economic marginalisation stand at the top. Thus dispossession by 
displacement transformed them from a life of self - sufficient eco system people 
to that of a life of dependent ecological refugees. Yet, the state tries to overcome 
its legitimacy crisis on account of the democratic deficit (by dint of human right 


violations) by resorting to development propaganda. 
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IV. Notes 


1. Judith Whitehead argues that the location of the submergence areas in lands 
traditionally occupied by the aboriginals or tribals seems widespread and this 
feature is not unique to India. She brings a couple of dam projects such as those 
built across rivers like Milk and Mississippi where 100 per cent displaced 
communities were the tribals. In the Grand Coulee Project of the 1930s, the 
islands so cleared and lands inundated were largely of aboriginals. Dams built in 
the Missouri river basin led to the loss of 142,000 hectares of land possessed by 
the indigenous population. The Churchill River Project in Canada affected the 


Innu and Cree people detrimentally. 


2. As the Twenty-ninth Report of the Commissioner of Scheduled Castes and 
Tribes (1987) establishes, whereas tribal people constitute 7.5 per cent of the 
population of India, more than 40 per cent of those displaced by big dams are 
tribals. If the socially discriminated Scheduled Castes are also included, the 
figure would be around 60 per cent. Other estimates for the proportion of tribals 
displaced, such as Fernandes (‘Power and Powerlessness: Development Projects 
and Displacement of Tribals’ Social Act 41, 1991) place the figure at 59 per 
cent. The Central Water Commission’s 1990 Register of Large Dams estimates 
that 60 per cent of large dams are located in tribal regions, which would 


inevitably imply even higher proportions of displaced tribals. 


3. The process of sequential exhaustion was explained as the hunt for more 
resources creates a situations in which the state and its agents intrude to less 
accessible areas as the availability of resources in the accessible areas get 
depleted. A clear one here is the example of paper producers turning from 


bamboo to timber pulp as the former went scarce due to over exploitation 


4. During the last several years, the IRR model has been increasingly discussed 
Бу. researchers and practitioners and is currently “at work" in numerous 
development and research projects. A large study carried out by the Institute for 
Socio Economic Development (ISED) in Orissa, took the IRR model as its 


conceptual and methodological basis in exploring resettlement processes caused 
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by seven major projects (related dam construction, thermal plants, mining, and 
industry). The first full-scale research project on conflict-caused refugee 
populations that explicitly tests and applies the IRR model has been completed 
by Robert Muggah (1999) in Colombia. Similarly the CSS in Surat used this 


model for monitoring and evaluation of rehabilitation of SSP affected families. 


5. Jeevan Shala, as informal learning institution, were first established in 1992 by 
the Narmada Nava Nirman Abhiyan in Maharashtra and later in Gujarat and 
Madhya Pradesh. Now fourteen Jeevan Shalas with hundred masters are 
teaching the tribal students who are yet to be relocated to the new site. The 
learning programme of these institutions are specific to the cultural setting and 
imparts training on agriculture, seed production, marriage and worship. Medium 
of instruction is Hindi, but the local dialect like Bhilali is given equal 
importance. Though informal, the process is systematically conceived and 


implemented. 
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6 


Manufacturing Legitimacy for the Project: 


Role of Propaganda 


Human rights violations embedded in the displacement induced risks 
among the oustees in the Sardar Sarovar Project interrogate the theoretical 
linkage between democracy, human rights and development. As discussed in the 
first chapter, the legitimacy of a modern democratic government depends on the 
extent to which it implements and defends the human rights of its citizens. 
When, in the name of development democratic states go back on its commitment 
to human right resulting in a crisis of legitimacy, they, naturally seek to 
transcend this crisis by other means. While coercive means are favoured by 
authoritarian regimes, democratic states tend to keep a safe distance from being 
coercive generally. The alternative strategy, they often pursue to transcend such 
legitimacy crisis is propaganda. It is a kind of suggestive or persuasive 
communication, dispersed by different means to create a chosen result in the 
attitudes of the subject. Propaganda is the expression of opinions or actions 
carried out deliberately by individuals or groups with a view to influence the 
opinions or actions of other individuals or groups for predetermined ends 
. through psychological manipulations [Ellul, 1965:12]. Lasswell, who wrote 
extensively on propaganda, says '... words, pictures, songs, parades, and many 
similar devices are the typical means of making propaganda'. According to him, 
' propaganda relies on symbols to attain its end: the manipulation of collective 
attitudes [Laswell,1927:220-21]. Propaganda campaigns often follow a strategic 
transmission pattern to indoctrinate the target group. This may begin with a 


simple transmission such as a leaflet dropped in a crowd or paid news or an 
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advertisement. Propaganda is a powerful tool as it is a strong device for carrying 
out hegemonisation. In his Propaganda Technique in the World War, Lasswell 
affirms the belief that the media could sway public opinion and the masses 


towards almost any point of view the propagandists want to adhere to: 


A newer and subtler instrument must weld thousands and even 
millions of human beings into one amalgamated mass of hate and 
will and hope. A new flame must burn out the canker of dissent and 
temper the steel of bellicose enthusiasm. The name of this new 
hammer and anvil of social solidarity is propaganda [Laswell, 1927: 
220-21]. 


Development grew as a hegemonising idea on its (propaganda) shoulder. 
Propaganda has been depended heavily by developmental state in the post 
1950s. Donnelly says that the conflicts between development and human rights 
that arise as equity tradeoffs and liberty tradeoffs! are mediated by the liberal 
state through propaganda [Donnelly, 1984:54].Chomsky describes the Woodrow 
Wilson Administration as the first instance in the history of modern government 
propaganda operation. He explains the efforts of Wilson Administration to ignite 
war sentiments among the pacifistic American population who did not see any 
reason to become involved in the First World War [Chomsky, 2003:11]. It may 
be recalled that Wilson had been very much committed to the war. His 
administration established a government propaganda commission called the 
Creel Commission which, according to him, could turn the pacifist population 
into a hysterical, war-mongering population and destroy unions and eliminate 
freedom of press and political thought. Chomsky explains the manner in which 
Wilson and his colleagues in the Government achieved their targets in the 


following words: 


The means that were used were extensive ... There was a good deal of 
fabrication of atrocities by the Huns, Belgian babies with their arms 
` torn off, all awful things that you can still read in history books. 


Much of it was invented by the British propaganda ministry... They 
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wanted to control the thought of the more intelligent members of the 
community in the United States... It taught a lesson: state propaganda, 
when supported by the educated classes and when no deviation is 
permitted from it, can have a big effect. It was a lesson learned by 
Hitler and many others, and it has been pursued to this day 
[Chomsky, 2003:12-13]. 


Propaganda thus is resorted by the state whenever legitimacy crisis arises 
or to bring about consent (which is manufactured) among the general public on 
issues that they did not agree to. Chomsky explains this by quoting Walter 
Lippman as democracy consisting of layers of classes of citizens. The class of 
citizens who are having role in running general public affairs, were called the 
specialized class and the other group who constitute the majority were called the 
bewildered herd [Chomsky, 2003:21]. While these bewildered herds who are 
more in number remain as mute spectators, the specialized class being 
responsible men carry out the executive function. The latter always tries to keep 
the majority as non-participants as their involvement in public affairs causes 
trouble but their consent is required. Thus ‘manufacturing consent’ occurs under 
the supervision and management of the specialized class who are with the 
authority always. As Harlod Lasswell said,the specialized classes are always the 
judges of public affairs [Lasswell, 1972:43]. The role of propaganda in a 
democracy is more akin to the bludgeon in a totalitarian state [Chomsky, 
2003:21]2 | 


This chapter focuses on how the state indulges in propaganda for 
manufacturing consent and thereby overcoming the legitimacy crisis created by 
the development induced fundamental right violations in the context of Sardar 
Sarovar Project. The focus will be on the working of institutional mechanisms 
like public relations and government publications and third party tactics, 
informal communication systems like campaigns, advertisements, besides the 
_ counter agitation strategies as adopted by the various agencies on behalf of the 


governments. 
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How Propaganda Works in SSP 


I. Public Relations Justifying the Project 


The Government of Gujarat has very effective institutional mechanisms 
for public relations. The Sardar Sarovar Punarvasat Agency (SSPA) itself is 
working like a public relation office of the establishment. The public relation 
work of the SSPA involves facilitating the dissemination of information related 
to resettlement of Sardar Sarovar oustees and media management. The office 
situated in the Narmada Bhavan in Vadodara offers warm reception for those 
visiting. The researcher was provided with lot of information related to the 
rehabilitation sites by the public relations officer in charge during the time of his 
visit.” While welcoming, the people associated with public relations had 
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interrogated the researcher to see whether the research was carried out with pre - 
conceived notions. After clearing all such doubts, the researcher was permitted 
to meet the director and public relation officer. The authorities agreed to take the 
researcher to two of the rehabilitation sites in Vadodara District. The two sites 
they recommended were Rasulabad and Kotambi While the researcher 
intimated them that the list of sites to be visited as per the sampling did not 
contain the said sites they seemed not interested. While visiting Rasulabad and 
Kotambi sites with the guidance of the official sent by the Sardar Sarovar 
Punarvasvat Agency, the following findings were noticed which could not be 


seen in any of the other sites the researcher visited [Field notes, February 2010]. 


Table 6.1 


Features Peculiar to SSP Recommended Sites 


Features Observed in R&R Sites 


Rehabilitation and Resettlement Sites (present or Not Present) 


Children in 
por |? |? |? || рее 
Well maintained 
schools NP NP NP NP NP NP | NP 
Children's park 
NP | NP | NP N 
Street lights in 
|? |? | | = N 
Separate room 
for medical NP NP 
Concrete Roads 
NP NP | NP NP | NP] NP 
Canal near 
residence NP | NP NP NP 
Medical 
Practotioner NP NP NP | NP 


Notes: P=Present, NP= Not Present. 


Source: Field notes, February 2010 
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These two sites are maintained as model rehabilitation sites by the SSPA 
and projected as instances of proper rehabilitation by the Government of 
Gujarat.’ This is part of projecting the best practices which are very small in 
number while keeping the other side safely hidden from public attention. Here 
the public relations department tries to successfully conceal that information 
which may affect them detrimentally and intentionally showcase the limited 
instances of best practices.. The public relation mangers thus ensure that 
dissemination of only filtered and selected information is happening. Thus 
propaganda works here as dissemination of desired and selective information by 
tactfully concealing the undesired information. The art of propaganda is not 
telling lies, but rather selecting the truth you require and giving it mixed up with 
some truths the audience wants to hear [Macdonald, 2007:35]. SSPA public 


relations exactly aim at this, sharing the selective truth. 


It is the Government of Gujarat under the leadership of Chimanbhai Patel 
which coined the phrase Narmada is the life line of Gujarat. There are instances 
in the past which proved that images and phrases could be effectively used to 
indoctrinate people in favour of a particular ideology. Gujarat Government itself 
had produced or funded many documentaries and pamphlets in favor of the dam. 
The Government has a well maintained website presumably carrying all the 
details with respect to the dam and rehabilitation. The analysis here focuses on 
one documentary titled Narmada Sarvada which is being shown for the public 
by the Sardar Sarovar Nigam Limited in Kevadia Colony, contents of the two 
books published on behalf of SSNL and the contents in the web site managed by 
SSPA. 


1.1. Tale of a Documentary: Narmada Sarvada 


In the documentary titled Narmada Sarvada the authorities tries to 
communicate a central message to the spectators that Sardar Sarovar Project is 
the savior of Gujarat and Gujarat’s story is that of a paradise lost without such a 
project. The documentary projects a polarised binary situation (of evil and 


virtue). It portrays the drought in the northern Gujarat, Kutch and Sourashtra as 
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evil and the Narmada Projects as the virtue aspired for. The opening visuals of 
cracked land and walking women with pots of water on heads were narrated in 
an emotional way. The documentary with its progress as in a fictional work 
seeks all sources of emotional appeal. Also in a religious appeal it compares the 
river (Narmada) to Goddess and shows Goddess emerging from the river, using 
animations. Chants and hymns like Narmadashtakam were played in between. 
Parts of interview with leaders and technical experts were inserted to give direct 
space for the selected specialized class to communicate to the bewildered herd, 
the mass. The documentary in its emotional seal obviously contains even 
manipulated facts such as trekking in the Kevadia Colony, boating in the lake, 
economic analysis of power generation and so on. The following table illustrates 
how the visuals and narrations with exaggerations intentionally address the 
public in its quest for moulding public perception as a prelude to manufacture 


consent in favour of the project. 


Table 6.2 
Visuals and Narrations Appealing Public Sense 


my | ленот 


Cracked farm Fire spitting land Dry arid land To horrify the drought 
fields of . /ignonimous rocks prone situation 
Sourashtra 


Women walking Cursed land / fate of Distance is To arouse sympathy for the 
with pots of water women who have to exaggerated hapless women 

walk around twelve 
kilometers to fetch 
water 

Lost childhood 


Children Dropout rate To appreciate the project in 


collecting water in Kutch is terms of delivering good 
from bore well in same as that for children 
Kutch of southern 


Gujarat 


Map of India Anti dam people are Many of them To ignite chauvinistic 
enemies of the nation are human patriotism in the façade of 
right NGOs nationalism and compare 


dam construction as 
nationalist mission. 
To pop up sentiments so 
that rational and critical 
reasoning can be 

confronted. 


River 
Narmada 


Vande namami : 
sarvada,Narmade 
namosthuthe 


Goddess emerging 
from water, 
temple, Lord 
Shiva and 
offerings 

Source: SSNNL: Documentary ‘Narmada Sarvada’ exhibited by SSNNL at Kevadia, Gujarat 
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Besides this the authorities try to catch the attention of the public and 
seek appreciation for the project on the following aspects which they project 
many times in the documentary as a spectacular gain for the nation. The remarks 
and exclamations have been used many times in the documentary with a 
deliberate intention to be appreciated. These remarks are there on the pamphlets 
issued to the visitors in the Kevadia Colony. Propaganda works through boosting 
the self-pride and thereby creating a point for justification for whatever things 
done on that name. Hitler used the same tactics for arousing the pride to be 
Aryans, Creel Commission for being powerful Americans and Truman for being 
citizens of developed world. Thus the equity tradeoffs or liberty tradeoffs or 
ecosystem trade off are overlooked in pursuing the biggest, the longest and the 


largest. 


Table 6.3 


Punching Remarks Shown many times in the Documentary 


Remarks Description 


Cement used in this project is enough to 
build a road around the globe. 


‘Himalaya of cement concrete’ Claimed using 30,000,000 cement bags. 


Parallel motion cable used to carry cement 
‘Engineering miracle’ is the longest in the world. 

Capable of carrying seven elephants at a 

time. 


The canal networks spreads up to 85,898 
km. 


‘Largest canal network in the While Indian railway networks spread up 
world’ to 63,000 km only. 


‘Claims that more water flows in the 
‘Indian Niagara’ water fall over SSP during monsoon than 
that of average Niagara waterfall’. 


Source : Compiled from Narmada Sarvada documentary (2008) by SSNNL. 
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Here the specialized class who conceive and work for the the bewildered 
herd (the mass) appear overtly in defense of the objectives which such 


propaganda aims to accomplish. In the documentary, Narendra Modi says: 


Narmada is the life line of Gujarat. The state has a water scarcity or 
drought in seven out of ten years.due to which the hardworking 
people of Gujarat have to live amidst challenges...Had the Narmada 
project been completed thirty year back, Gujarat would have been a 
paradise and those ten lakh families of Sourashtra, Kutch and north 
Gujarat could have been stopped from migrating...With this project 
the farmers are happy and Gujarat will flourish gradually as its water 


reach more and more areas [From the documentary]. 


Modi with his cult of a ‘developmental man’ used all platforms to 
campaign in favor of the project and there seems to be no difference among 
political parties in regard to the promotion of propaganda related to the project. 
For instance, the documentary shows the Gujarat Congress leader Arjun . 
Modhvadia saying, “this project is blessing for Sourashtra, Kutch and North 
Gujarat which are considered water less. With the realization of the project three 
times the area under cultivation presently will be benefitted”. The specialised 
groups which are similar to the organic intellectuals® consist of technical experts 
who support the system going with the realization of the project. R.K.Lahiri, 
chairman of the Sardar Sarovar Nigam Limited was shown saying, “twenty to 
twenty five lakh MAF water was uselessly flown to sea every year. This project, 
on realization, will save every drop of water and ensure its effective utilization”. 
The documentary thus serves the functions of propaganda by attempting to 
engineer public opinion in favor of the project by stimulating the emotional 
response of the followers instead of making a space for rational thinking. It 
could use rhetoric and eye catching exclamatory descriptions for grabbing public 
attention and getting consent. The specialized classes too were successfully used 


for making authoritative statements regarding the project. 
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1.2. Propaganda Through Books 


The propaganda in its covert form works through third party techniques. 
It works on the principle that people are more prone to accept and believe an 
argument from an apparent neutral source of information than from someone 
with a stake in the manipulation. This was employed by public relations 
department by engaging scholars in support of the project. Here the analysis on 
two books SSP and Human Rights and Winning the Future: From Bhakra to 
Narmada, Tehri, Rajasthan Canal written by K.Z. Patel and B.G.Varghese 
respectively exposes this. These two books were selected because the SSNL 
authorities had repeatedly advised the researcher to go through them and the 
SSPA also provided the researcher with its copy. The third one recommended by 
the project authorities was Rehabilitation —A Promise to Keep: A case of SSP, 
written by Joshi [1991]. 


Patel argues that SSP affected adivasis had been suffering so far without 
clothes, food and education. Sardar Sarovar Project would make 85,000 project 
affected people to join the small group (24 per cent) of land owners in Gujarat 
[Pate], 1999:23]. Patel justifies the project with the following arguments. U.S.A 
won the World War II on the strength of big dams. China had built 21,600 big 
dams, Japan had 2500 dams but India has been lagging behind with 2481 only 
[Patel, 1999:23]. He says further that what it requires is scores of Bhakra Nangal 
dams, scores of Sardar Sarovar dams to feed the growing population. He poses 
the threat of Pakistan acquiring the deserts of Kutch where Narmada waters are 
not going to reach. He made tbe following sweeping remarks on the fate of tribal 
population who are the largest affected population as they are very much part 
and parcel of the Hindu society throughout the known history of India. Census 
of 1961 and 1981 had declared these tribals as Hindus. He explains (in extreme 
vigor) the right of traditional land has translated their real life into the right to 
eternal poverty and the demand for more land is not worth cherishing. He 
blames the tribes for illicit tree felling and encroachment on forest land. He finds 


it very difficult and almost impossible to extend social facilities to hilly terrains 
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which is a distant dream and to provide this comparative costs per capita would 
be very high. Propaganda sometimes exceeds its line of half truth by cooking up 
big lies which affect the very purpose of it. Patel here exceeded all limits to say 
that the dam would provide irrigation to Maharashtra and gave a figure of 
93,750 hectares of land in Maharashtra that would get irrigation. According to 
him, the tribes would get irrigated land after resettlement and shows that only six 
per cent of farmers in Gujarat get irrigation facilities. He calls the oustees as 
‘super-privileged classes’ and argues that by protesting, their rehabilitation 
enemies are trying to prevent them from using modern civilized amenities. ‘The 
tribals too want modern dress, socks, shoes, rings on the fingers and watches on 
their wrists [Patel, 1999:76]. Patel sees the Sardar Sarovar Project as establishing 
the following rights and refutes the criticism that it violates human rights: Right 
to drinking water, right to protection against vagaries of nature, right to steady 
life and right to protection of standing crops [Patel, 1999:112]. The book 
concludes with sharing the fear that if the project was not built, it would be 


tantamount to spreading out red carpet for Pakistan. 
Table 6.4 


Propaganda Techniques: SSP and Human Rights 


Arguments in the book Propaganda Techniques 


Examples of U.S.A , China To Create Euphoria and the feeling 
and Japan that everyone else is pursuing the 
same line. 
Dams feed population Common man approach to ensure that 
it serves the common good 
Threat from Pakistan Instilling anxieties and panic in the 


general population and appeal to their 
fear 


Tribes to be modernized Selective perception validating 
modernization paradigm 
Pakistan is opposing SSP Name calling’ 


Source: Content analysis done by the researcher on SSP and Human Rights. |Patel, 1999] 
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By taking similarities from the developed world Patel, tries to propagate 
the modernization agenda as the desirable model and chance to miss the same as 
fatal. It shows that by supporting the SSP, one is following the wise model 
which is seen as the attribute of the west. Inclusion of China in the list was an 
attempt to balance the ideological equations. While a close look at the cost- 
benefit analysis of the big dams in India gives a dismal picture, Patel tries to 
show that dams are beneficial to the mass following the Nehruvian path. By 
drawing Pakistan into the debate, the author tries to appeal to the security threat 
on account of its negligence on the arid lands in North Gujarat and, thereby, that 
pleads for the sake of national security the dam may be built. He uses his 
selective perception for making a sweeping generalization that displacement and 
rehabilitation of tribes in the urban areas would modernize them. Adding 
exaggerations and false claims are different ways of propaganda exercise to 
channelize the follower’s mind towards desirable ends. Patel, here, uses 
deception as a strategy to validate the false claim that irrigation would benefit 
Maharashtra. This has never been in the sharing agreement and the only benefit 
Maharashtra was supposed to get from SSP was power supply. Voices of dissent 
were dubbed as anti national and pro-Pakistani. Calling so, Patel tries to encash 


the patriotic sentiments in favor of the project. 


The book, Winning the Future: From Bhakra to Narmada, Tehri, 
Rajasthan Canal, authored by B.G Varghese is an instance of how third party 
technique is deployed to manufacture consent by propagandists. Panandiker 
states that the mesaage of the book is that India must with prudence and 
confidence, seize the oppurtunity that the SSP brings [Panandiker, 1994:6]. It 
starts with the appreciation of Aswan High Dam which was constructed in Egypt 
amidst critics calling it an environmental disaster and establishes that, because of 
that dam, Egypt was blessed. The book targeting the environmentalists tries to 
deconstruct the myths around the theory of environmental protest movements in 
India. It targets the myths propagated about the pristine nature of India's forest 
and forest flood relationships. The author refutes the claim of Silent Valley 


forest as rain forest to be conserved as absurd and says that conservation is a 
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relatively new concept [Vargheese, 1994:5]. He sees that demand for forest 
produces like timber and minerals lure people to the forest as very natural and 
quotes examples from -Nepal’s forest, European and Japanese Alps and the 


Appalachian mountains. 


He further argues that: the productivity of Indian forests is rather low and 
finds no reason to believe that efforts to upgrade it as invasive or consumerist; 
he sees no difference between the tribal population of India and the rest of the 
population; he says that tribal population of India share a common traditional 
homeland with the rest of the population and are partners in a common 
enterprise; and the Narmada valley projects would change the face of middle 
India, Sardar Sarovar and Indira Gandhi canals that of Rajasthan, Tehri project 
and Bhakra represent a vision of the future. On the issue of de-tribalization,® 
Varghese affirms that grubbing for roots in the vanishing forest to keep oneself 
alive cannot be the concept of a happy life with dignity. Also the tribes should 
not be denied access to primary education and health. Reading this, one gets the 
feeling that the project was conceived for civilizing the tribals. He expresses 
gratitude towards the NGOs such as ARCH-Vahini, Anand Niketan and others 
for their vigilance, perseverance and community leaderships. It is worthwhile, 
here, to recall that all these NGOs had abandoned their earlier position against 
the project and weat over to the government side. At the same time, hé accuses 
Baba Amte and NBA as being carping critics rather than being constructive 
critiques. The author tries to make a survey of critical responses against the 
project by quoting Baba Amte, Medha Patkar and Sunderlal Bahuguna and 
makes an attempt to counter them using much generalized statements. Following 


excerpt from the book proves this point. 


Why should Baba Amte be oppressed by the “monstrous cruelty" of 
large dams when millions regard them as a blessing? He made a 
brave effort earlier to bring peace to Punjab when it was in turmoil. 
Did he then think that the cause of peace would have been advanced 
by dismantling Bhakra? The four “foolish” chief ministers whom he 


chides for resolving the Narmada dispute were indeed “foolish” not 
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to have come to such an understanding 20 years earlier in which case 
SSP and NSP might have been operational today (emphasis in the 
original) [Varghese, 1994:248]. 


The book added much importance to what Gro Harlem Brundtland, the 
Norwegian Prime Minister who headed the World Environmental Commission 
said in its report titled, Our Common Future. She was quoted: pro-conservation 
movements must not become so over eager that they turn against people. Many, 
including indigenous people, have felt the protective decisions taken far away 
threaten their very existence [Varghese, 1994:249]. The book concludes 
describing Narmada and such other dams as milestones on the way to 


development. 
Table 6.5 


Propaganda Techniques in Winning the Future 


Arguments Propaganda Technique 


Projecting Aswan High Dam as Join the winning side? 
Egypt's blessing 


Tribals and rest of the population are | Lying 
having no differences and they are 
partners of a common enterprise. 


Narmada is the life line of Gujarat Repetition of the catchy phrase to 
make it a brand name. 


Appreciating NGO s that had joined Showcasing signs of victory in 
Govt. their side after initial period of propaganda and expression of 
resistance. confidence in pursuing the same 


Quoting Gro Harlem Brundtland Third party technique’? 


Amita Bavisker [1997:223] shows how particular interests are 
formulated and presented as general interests for obtaining consent in favor of 


the particular interest [Bavisker, 1997:223]. She quotes Vidyut Joshi thus. 
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...In the name of progress, development and modernisation...why 
should any one oppose when tribal culture changes? A culture based 
on lower level of technology and quality of life is bound to give way 
to a culture with superior technology and higher quality of life. This 
is what we call development. What has happened to us is bound to 
happen to them because we are both parts of the same society [Joshi, 
1991:08]. 


Vidyut Joshi once associated with a Gandhian institution in Ahmedabad, 
here moves away from the Gandhian perception and tries to establish that the 
process of modernization with technological advancement is universally 
desirable and attainable. Bavisker sees his effort to present development as an 
evolutionary process bringing about social homogenization [Bavisker, 
1997:223]. These three books, written on behalf of the SSP, try to employ 
different techniqes of propaganda to win people's attitude in favor of their 
choice, i.e, supporting the project notwithstanding the human right violations it 


brings about. 
1.3. Propaganda Through Images in Website 


Along with these, the public relations department in SSP uses images for 
projecting the project through its web sites. Images do have a decisive say in 
moulding an individual’s attitude towards the choice made by the propagandists. 
Propaganda is the deliberate, systematic attempt to shape perceptions, 
manipulate cognitions, and direct behavior to achieve a response that furthers the 
desired intent of the propagandist [O'Donnell, 1992:7]. Images and posters have 
a noticeable impact in this processes. SSPA selectively displays in its websites 
the images of a bright world it (SSP) bas brought about. Projecting the partial 
truth through selectively displaying the images, SSPA uses the propganda very 
tactically for manufacturing impressions and thereby consent. The following 
comparison of the images taken from the website of Sardar Sarovar Punarvasvat 
Agency and the actual images captured by the researcher during his field visits 


elucidate this point. 
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Both these two sets of images speak of the differences themselves. While 
SSPA selectively displays the images for getting a better appreciation, the 
researcher picked the images following a random sampling method. While 
figures 1 and 2, as exhibited in the SSPA web site, show the medical care 
rendered by nursing assistant (that too in a hospital near Vadodara outside the 
Rasulabad site) figure 12, captured by the researcher displays the contact 
number of the designated medical officer on the wall of the health centre in a site 
near Dabhoi. From the survey analysis done in the previous chapter, it is already 
proved that medical assistance in the new site was not well received. Similarly, 
while figures 3 and 5 in the SSNL website generate the impression that plenty of 
water reaches the rehabilitation sites, figures 16 and 19 captured by the 
researcher show the other side of the story. Figure 15 captured by the researcher 
shows a tribal woman who once lived in the splendid Narmada Valley depends 
upon a narrow aqua-duct, that too far from her residence for her routine life. 
Irrigation and drinking water shortage in the new sites was evident from the 
analysis in the previous chapter. While figures in the website (3 and 7) show 
lush green farm fields, figures (13 and 14) captured by the researcher display the 
other face. Figure 17 shows the drunken oustees lying in the field without 
consciousness. Through images like these project authorities try to plant the 
belief that rehabilitation packages by the Sardar Sarovar Punarvasvat Agency 
were outstanding. It is in this manner that the process of manufacturing consent 
through propaganda using selective images in the web site, which is an 


authoritative domain, is carried out by the Government and its agencies. 
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Figure 6.2 
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as in the SSPA web site 
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Figure 6.4 
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Figure 6.11 


Figure 6.10 


Source: http://www.sspa.gujarat.gov.in/gen_gallery.htm 
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Images captured by the Researcher on 15-02-2010 


Figure 6.12 Figure6.13 Figure6.14 


Figure6.15 Figure6.16 


Figure6.18 Figure6.19 Figure6.20 
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Dabhoi shows the home of an outstee vandalized and not taken care by the 
government. (Figure 20) is the cover photo of the web site which 1s very much 
positive in presentation inviting a look in to the contents without giving space 
for critical thinking. 


Figure: 6.21 


Source : [The researcher, April, 2010] 


The girls and boys in figure 21 in contrast to figure 24, were portrayed in 
a festival mood. The reality is thus blurred and even manipulated for obtaining 
the desired objective. 


SARDAR SAROVAR PUNARVASVAT AGENCY 
GOVERNMENT OF GUPRRAT 


> 


Source: http://www. sspa. gujarat. gov. in/index.htm 
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1.4. Propaganda Through False Claims 


The official presentation of the Sardar Sarovar Project prepared and 
showed to Rajiv Gandhi, the then Prime Minister of India, for getting 
environmental clearance is examined here (Figure 6.23 and 6.24) by taking 
excerpts to see how propaganda works through false claims. The state apparatus 
here synthesized propaganda for getting this project sanctioned on legal and 
political grounds. Dishonesty is an important feature of propaganda and it works 
through statistical (mis)information or through complex structures which elude 
common man's conscience. Sardar Sarovar Authorities engage in propagating 
such false claims on matters relating to the benefits of the dam and on 


environmental concerns. The analysis now focuses on this aspect. 


Some of these false promises propagated by the project authorities are 
listed in the following table (Table 6.6) and discussed. The table examines some 
of the authoritative statements regarding the status of drinking water in Narmada 
villages and Narmada water supply scheme: its regularity, timing and duration, 
distribution and the existence of Pani Samities or Water Committees under 
Narmada Project. Table 6.7, on the other hand, depicts this in relation to the 
environmental safeguards and shows that the claims made by the project 
authorities on the financial viability of the drinking water component has already 


been proved wrong. 


For instance the study conducted by Goswami and Hirway, proves that 
Narmada water is too costly for the state as an increase by atleast 10 times 
(more than 2000 rupees per person per year) may meet the operational and 
management cost of the project [Goswami and Hirway, 2008:57]. This seems to 
be not tactical nor politically nor administratively feasible. Still the authorities 
pursue such type of false propaganda to garner public support and 
consent.Similarly, on all aspects like employment, the Project authorities came 
with an exaggerated hypothesis like seven lakh man years (of labour) during 
construction and six lakh man years after construction (emphasis added).!! (See 
figure 6.29) 
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Figure 6,23: Slide No: 19 in the Presentation by SSNNL 


Source: SSNL presentation shown at Kevadia in May, 2010 


Figure: 6.24: Slide no: 32 in the Presentation by SSNNL 


Source: SSNL presentation shown at Kevadia, in Mav 2010 
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Sanjay Sangvai [2000:25] writes: In defending the mega scale of the 
project, the Narmada Nigam’s basic justification of the SSP has been to take 
recourse to the lie that it would quench the thirst of the parched land of the 
drought prone Kutch, Sourashtra and North Gujarat. Allied benefits like flood 
control control,containing the advancing of desert from west, north and other 
sides, fisheries, village tanks, increase in agricultural production, tourism are 
touted... The most winning point of all is the Nigam’s plan for tree plantation 
100 times and carbon dioxide fixation to a large extent by 70 times (emphasis in 


the original). 


Table: 6.6 


Claims and Reality: Drinking Water Distribution 


Supply of Narmada water covers | The project as on 2007 could cover only 
9633 villages (more than 65 per cent | 2,044 villages (only 21.2 per cent of the 
in Gujarat). target). 

Source: [Government of Gujarat, | Source: [Goswami & Hirway, 2008:51] 
2001] 


Dependence on other local sources 
for water in all the villages of 
Sourashtra, Kachch and parts of 
north and central Gujarat is 
decreased. 

Source: [GWSSB, 2003] [See figure 
6.26) 


Villages covered under the Narmada 
project shall receive water every day 
at the rate of 70 litres per person per 
day. 

Source: [GWIL, 2002] 
Each village under the Narmada 
Project shall receive 70] pcd water 
per day, i.e. 15 liters for cattle and 55 
liters for people. pumping. 

Source: [GWSSB, 2003] Source:[Goswami&Hirway, 2008:54] 
Each village under the project set up | Only 30% of the villages have set up 
a pani samiti [water committee] for | water committees. There is none in 
managing the drinking water and | Junagadh and Rajkot. 

sanitation locally. Source : [Goswami & Hirway, 2008:55] 
Source: [GR.2002] 


66% of these villages use well/bore weil 
water and 32% use water from local 
irrigation wells. 

Source: Primary survey by IWMI-TATA 


5% of villages received Narmada water 
daily and 32% villages received it for 
more than 20 days and 60% villages 
received it for less than 20 days Source: 
[Goswami & Hirway, 2008:54]. 
No water meter was installed in the 
village and only 65% of the villages get 
water for 2 hours during the time of 
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Table 6.7 


Environmental Safeguards :Claims and Reality 


МСА would ensure that 
environmental measures are 
planned and implemented Pari 
Passu with the progress on the 
project. 


NCA used to meet regularly to assess 
environmental management plan, but the plans 
were not available on time for perusal. 


Not conducted on time nor submitted in 1987 nor 
even in 1991, This was reported in NCA meetings. 


Detailed surveys / studies 
would be done as scheduled 
(ie. by 1989) and would be 
submitted for assessment. 


Not done. The limited catchment area treatment 
was reported completed (27 per cent critically 
degraded catchment area) only in 2005. But 
reservoir filling had already been begun. 


Catchment area treatment and 
rehabilitation programmes 
would be completed ahead of 
reservoir filling: 


All trees must be felled before 
reservoir filling and 
submergence. 


Partially done. Photographs and satellite images 
prove this. 


Detailed compensatory | Not done. They were submitted in part in 1996. 
afforestation plans would be 
submitted by September 30, 
1987. 


A proposal for non-forest area 
for rehabilitation of oustees 
would be submitted by 
November 30, 1987. 


Not made available. Gujarat submitted it only in 
1995 and Maharashtra and Madhyapradesh 
reported non-availability of non-forest land for 
rehabilitation of oustees. 


Compensatory afforestation 
would be in double the area of 
degraded forest lands in 
addition to the afforestation of 
equivalent non-forest land and a 
scheme for this had to be 
submitted by November 30, 
1987. 


Arid areas in Kutch was selected for meeting land 
requirement for compensatory afforestation and 
non-cultivable land was earmarked for CAF. This 
resulted in lower rate of survival of saplings. 


Maharashtra Government had taken the decision to 
use Taloda Forest for rehabilitating oustees. Taloda 
forest area, though degraded, had been once 
marked as ‘the best timber producing tract in the 
British Satpuras’ (Morse Report 1992]. 


No Forest land would be 
utilized for rehabilitation of 
oustees. 
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1.5. Third Party Techniques 


This was one of Edward Bernays' favorite techniques for manipulating 
public opinion by deploying indirectly third party authorities to plead or fight for 
his clients’ causes. He says that one can easily influence a group by influencing 
its leaders either with or without their conscious cooperation [Bernays, 1928]. 
While Bernays succeded in hiring the service of scientists in normalising many 
eating habbits and smoking habits, states use third party techniques by using its 
organic intellectuals for keeping its ideology and power safe from being 
contested by the masses. SSP offeres the chance to see how third party asistance 


was hired and deployed to defend the project. 


A plethora of Non Governmental Organisations and a set of Gandhians 
have been campaigning for the project. Working of some NGOs like ARCH- 
Vahini and movements like Nimad Bachao Andolan proves this. This was 
conceived as a counter agitation process to oppose the Narmada Bacho Andolan 
and to influence the general public by showcasing the support of the apparently 
independent experts or politically neutral social activists. NGOs like ARCH- 
Vahini had persuaded the villagers in the submerging zone to accept the 
rehabilitation offer with the assurance that they would gain a wonderful life with 
tap. water and electricity, schools etc. They often worked like agents of the 
projects with a mediatory role, and that too after a period of initial resistance put 
up against the project [Patkar, 2010: interview]. Sangvai points out that the 
World Bank had distributed copies of ARCH-Vahini's defense of the dam and 
its attack on NBA [Sangvai, 2000:143]. They (pro-Dam NGOs) came with the 
description of the helpless situation with the phrase which was taken later by the 
SSNNL as a campaign slogan: The dam is unstoppable. There were many 
instances when this NGO came up with misinformation with respect to the 
quantum of human right issues which affect the people. The best instance in this 
regard is its trivialization on displacement of the canal affected and colony 
affected people. The SSPA has in fact bought some of the NGOs for 
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depoliticizing the resistance [Patkar, 20101. Sangvai, clearly points out how this 
purchase of the NGOs happened: 


The Sardar Sarovar Punarvasvat Agency had sanctioned 80 million 
Rupees for about 23 NGOs to undertake contract works like building 
approach roads, setting up hand-pumps etc. These NGOs have been 
used by the Gujarat Government and the SSNL as a mark of support 
from civil society to counter the NBA. They have helped the dam 
builders to depoliticize and decontextualise the grave issues 


[emphasis in the original", [Sangvai, 2000:146] 


Medha Patkar gives a long list of the supporters of the dam who are 
influential figures and who were having stakes in the project. The Gujarat 
Chamber of Commerce and Industries, the Tours and Travel Organizations and 
religious sects like Morari Bapu are some of them. The third party technique was 
intensified when the agitation against the dam was in full swing in the valley. It 
even escalated into a conflict in 1990 when around 6000 people undertook a Jan 
Vikas Sangharsha Yatra. The political and civil society activists under the 
leadership of the then Chief Minister, Chiman Bhai Patel, organized themselves 
to resist the protest. The campaign with the caption ‘aggression against Gujarat’ 
under the aegis of the Gujarat Bacho Andolan which cost more than five crore 
rupees is an example for how third party technique is deployed in large scale to 
counter the agitations against the project. The Guajarati language news papers 
propagated what the propagandists wanted to establish by arousing parochial 
sentiments to oppose agitation against the dam. The Sangharsh Yatra with the 
assistance from the Chamber of Commerce and the media created the impression 
that it was a conflict between people: People versus People. It were the activists 
who belonged to this category (pro-dam) who had targeted Amir Khan’s movie 
Fanaa for his remarks against the human right violations involved in the 


project. 


Many times the local news papers like Lok Satta, Gujarat Samachar and 


Sandesh had suppressed actual and factual information about the whole issue 
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and came with editorials in support of the Dam. Infact some of the campaign 
slogans were actually popularized by these dailies. The following is a survey of 
some of the campaign slogans/ remarks/ phrases / punching statements 


popularized by these dailies and such other mediums (posters/banners). 


Table: 6.8 
Propaganda Through Slogans 


Source/ description 


Havanmaa haadka Raised by the pro-dam 
nakhanara (Anti dam activists while 
activists are those attacking ‘pani 
disturbing the sacred parisha’d in 
‘yagna’) Ahmedabad 
Baandh wahin banega BJP slogan while 
(The dam will be built marching to the dam 
there only) site in 2000 


Varius academic 
seminars 


Religious sentiments 
Identifying Dam as 

Dharma and ‘Yagna’ 
Anti dam stand is sinful 


Rousing communal 
sentiments 


Visthapan hi vikas hain 
(Tribal displacement 
itself is their 
development) 


Narmada parikram karta 
hein 


(Narmada itself 
circumambulate ) 


Justifying the 
modernization paradigm. 
Modernize or perish 


Gujarat Chief Minister 
Narendra Modi in 
various campaigns. 
Narmada is out for 
pilgrimage 
Narenrdra Modi while 
inaugurating the main 
Canal 
SSNL : about the canal 
branch which is the 
longest of its kind 
Chimnlal Bhai and 
Congress workers 


Religious sentiments by 
relating to spiritual 
observance of Narmada 
Parikramana! 


paani nahin. Paras hei 
(not water but jewels) 


Implying the economic 
benefits 


Arousing feeling of 
nationalism and making 
it a public utility project 


Narmada : life line of 
Gujarat 


Counter agitation 
campaign against 
Narmada Bachao 
Andolan 


To make the project a 
matter of national pride 


Save Narmada 
Campaign 


Various civil society 
movements 


Narmada Gujarat ka 
asmita 

Narmada is Gujarat's 
self esteem 

Source: compiled from various sources by the researcher 
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The latest in this series of propaganda techniques used by the 
Government of Gujarat is the plan for constructing the statue of unity to be built 
in the memory of Sardar Vallabhai Patel at the cost of 2500 crore rupees. The 
statue that will be located at Sadhu Bet, an island situated three kilometres away 
from the Sardar Sarovar Dam in Gujarat with a proposed height of 182 meters is 
claimed to be the tallest of its kind in the world. NBA issued a press release in 
response to this criticising the move as a political propaganda and pointed out 
that the statue would deprive seventy adivasi villages of their constitutional 


status as adivasi village in violation of the PESA Act.’° 


Thus, propaganda in the SSP through authoritative public relations that 
provide only selective information promotes selective perceptions in the process 
of manufacturing consent in favour of the project. Deployment of third party 
techniques and propaganda through images and rhetoric have been resorted to 
counter the intense resistance to the project. This heavy dependence on 
propaganda indicates that the democratic state is, in actuality, facing a severe 
legitimacy crisis. Here the developmental democratic state which is suffering 
from the legitimacy crisis by the violation of human rights of its subjects has to 
resort to either coercion or propaganda, in order to survive. To be on the safer 
side the state, naturally, chose the latter, propaganda. Hence the hypotheses that 
the state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis created by the violation of human 
rights of project affected people by resorting to propaganda seems valid in this 


case, 
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Images from SSNNL Publications 


Figure 6.25 Figure 6.26 


SARDAR SAROVAR 
a i WILL MEAN 


NO MORE 
HAULING 
OF 


DRINKING 
WATER 


FROM 
LONG 


DISTANCES 


SARDAR 
SAROVAR! 


YOU 


BE THE 


Source : SSNNL. (2008). Sardar Sarovar! You Be the Judge. Gandhinagar : 


Narmada Nigam Ltd. 


Sardar Sarovar 


Figure 6.27 


Figure 6.28 


A FARMER BEING 
EXPLAINED CROP PROTECTION 
METHOD 


A FARMER WITH A PAIR OF BULLOCKS 
GIVEN UNDER REHABILITATION SCHEME 


NARMADA 
WATERS 

WILL MEAN 
ETERNAL 


FACES. 


Source : SSNNL. (2008). Sardar Sarovar! You Be the Judge. Gandhinagar : Sardar Sarovar 


Narmada Nigam Ltd. 
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Figure 6.29 


Figure 6.30 
WHEN COMPLETED, 
SARDAR SAROVAR SARDAR SAROVAR 
м Е WILL PROVIDE 
MEAN Z 
MORE 
JOBS 
DURING 
AND 
AFTER 


EXECUTION OF THE PROJECT 


FOOD 
FOR 
MILLIONS. 


Source : SSNNL. (2008). 


Sardar Sarovar! You Be the Judge. Gandhinagar : Sardar Sarovar 
Narmada Nigam Ltd. 
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II. Notes 


1. Equity tradeoffs refer to the sacrifice of distributional equity in favor of 
capital accumulation by giving more importance to growth. Liberty 
tradeoffs mean sacrifice of civil and political rights in the name of efficiency 
or a concerted national war on underdevelopment. Along with these the 
researcher adds the ‘ecological tradeoffs’ as the sacrifice of environmental 


concerns for rapid industrialization. 


2. Chomsky [ 2003] explains this exclusion of the majority bewildered herd 
from being judges of themselves because the common interest always elude 
them. Chomsky refer to the working of Creel commission during the first 
world war as the first instance, a modern democratic state uses propaganda in 


making the pacifist population of United State in to a war mongering one. 


3. Prabha Nagaraj was the PRO during the visit and she furnished the researcher 


with information regarding the rehabilitation sites in Gujarat 


4 Rasulabad site had 88 oustees from Madhya Pradesh and Kotambi had 58 


oustees. 
5. While making visit to these two sites neither doctor nor nurse was present. 


6. Organic’ intellectuals to Gramsci in contrast to the traditional intellectuals, 
argues for the interests of a specific class. while traditional intellectuals are 
bound to the institutions of the previous hegemonic order, organic 
intellectuals seek to win consent to counter-hegemonic ideas and ambitions. 
Gramsci is interested in the formation of intellectuals who will be organic to 
the interests of the working class (and who therefore find their place within 
the revolutionary party) Here this is applied slightly different from the class 
perspective but refer to the role of an elite or specialized , or referred class in 


sustaining the hegemony. 


7. Propagandists resort to name-calling technique to incite fears and arouse 
prejudices in their hearers in the intent that the bad names will cause hearers 
to construct a negative opinion about a group or set of beliefs or ideas that the 


propagandist wants them to denounce 
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8. De-tribalization refers to the process of modernization of tribal population by 
‘civilizing’ them. 

9. This technique entices people’s natural desire to be on the winning side. This 
technique is used to convince the readers that similar projects have proved 


beneficial in other areas 


10. Third party technique works on the principle that people are more willing to 
accept an argument from aseemingly independent source of information, here 
the Norwegian Prime Minister, Gro Harlem Brundtland than from someone 


with a stake in the outcome. 


11. Employment generation through afforestation, recreation and agro industrial 


development. 


12. Findings in the reality part were taken from the study of ‘civic monitoring of 


the Narmada Based Pipeline Programme’ conducted by IWMI-TATA project 


13. ARCH-Vahini came with a false statement on the number of oustees 
displaced by the canal and colony. It also had trivialized the number and 
gravity of the Madhya Pradesh displacement. It also floated an outfit called 
Narmada Shikshan Sangh to help the people to settle. The programme had 


been short lived. 


14. ARCH-Vahini, Rajpipla Service Society and Sramik Nikethan were among 
the 23 NGOs 


15. It is the religious custom followed by Hindus who circumambulate river 


Narmada on bare foot in search of Nirvana 


16. PESA Act refers to Panchayats (Extension to Scheduled Areas) Act enacted 
to cover the Scheduled areas,which are not covered in the 73rd amendment 
or Panchayati Raj Act of the Indian Constitution. It was enacted on 24 


December 1996 to enable Gram Sabhas to self govern their natural resources. 
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7 


Conclusion 


The legitimacy of a liberal democratic state from the vantage point of 
human rights depends on the extent to which it respects, protects and realises 
human rights of its citizens. However, development, when it is considered as a 
universal goal, often eclipses this legitimacy component of the state and leaves it 
in search of a new one for its sustenance. The western liberal democratic states’ 
synthesis of democracy, development and human rights offers little for the 
developing world as it has a different socio-cultural milieu. In this context, the 
present study attempts to bring out the relationship between democracy, 
development and human rights in the specific context of India. The Sardar Sarovar 
Dam in the Narmada Valley which has been hailed as the ‘life line of Gujarat’ and 
which has been attributed many unique features is a standing testimony to show 
the manner in which the Indian state negotiates this problematic and complex 


relationship. 


The above project offers one a prism through which this relationship could 
be discerned. The project's displacement induced human rights violation is the 
most blatant of its kind in India and hence the protest being mounted against it has 
been the longest and the most intensive one against any development project in 
the country. Its environmental implications have been a subject of contestation 
even at the international level. The review study by the World Bank and its 
subsequent withdrawal from funding was the first of its kind. The working of the 
grievance redressal mechanisms constituted by the State and its apparent non- 
compliance provided many challenges to the researcher. The perceptions of 
NGOs, the civil society and the media towards development induced human right 


violations provided a larger frame to look at this issue. The way the state reacted 
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to the agitations offered a spark to think of potential alternative 8 liberal 
democratic state can resort to, in the wake of a legitimacy crisis by dint of its own 


human rights violations. Thus the propaganda issue was taken up. 


The study began with a theoretical framework which unfolds, 
historically,the intrinsic and inherent contradictions in the evolution of the 
relationship between democracy and human rights; human rights and 
development; and democracy, development and human rights, in general. While 
the social contract particularly in the European settings reconciled democracy and 
human rights and made them mutually supportive and reinforcing, the right to 
development reversed the trajectory of development to make it more inclusive and 
human rights friendly. In this theoretical milieu, the present study tried to explore 
the relationship or its deficit between democracy, development and human rights 
in the India context by focussing on the Sardar Sarovar Project. Besides this, the 
study attempted at comprehending the nature of the response of the liberal 
democratic state to development induced environmental impacts; the extend of 
human rights violations brought about by the Sardar Sarovar Project in terms of 
displacement and its socio-political and cultural impact; transformation of the 
ecosystem people into ecological refugees who keep the social relations in a 
market economy going and the role of the state in it; and the over use of 
propaganda by the democratic developmental state to transcend the legitimacy 


crisis by dint of development induced human right violations. 


The following hypotheses have been constructed for empirical analysis of 
the problematic: Democracy, Development and Human rights are not 
interdependent and mutually reinforcing in the context of the Sardar Sarovar 
Project as democratic state overlooks human right issues for facilitating its role as 
a developmental state: the Indian state though liberal democratic, has an 
insensitive approach towards environmental issues and undermines its own 
conditions for environmental clearances, all in the name of development: human 
rights violations brought about by the project are many and its impact among the 
rehabilitated people multifaceted; in this process the state causes the 


transformation of ecosystem people into exploitable ecological refugees who keep 
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the social relations in a market economy going through their displacement, and 
the state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis created by the violation of human 


rights of project affected people by resorting to propaganda. 
Major Findings 
The study corroborates all the hypotheses and arrives at the following conclusion: 


The magnitude of the ecological destruction caused by SSP has been found 
neglected by the authorities concerned. It is evident from the Narmada Control 
Authority — Environmental Sub Group minutes that the conditional forest 
clearance accorded to the project in 1987 lapsed on account of not undertaking 
any Environmental Impact Assessment studies within the stipulated time. The 
project authorities had no plans on catchment area treatment, compensatory 
afforestation, command area development, protection of flora and fauna including 
fisheries when it obtained conditional environmental clearance. Though the 
clearance made it mandatory that studies and reports in this regard must be 
completed within two years, the authorities had not undertaken any studies nor 
submitted any reports. Even before the clearance was accorded, both the Gujarat 
and Maharashtra Governments had started displacing people from their villages 
that came under the submergence zone. Infact, this was started as early as 1980-83 
though the initial construction work of the Dam was started only in 1985 which 
came into full swing after 1988. This shows that SSP was not subject to a 
comprehensive Environmental Impact Assessment prior to construction nor prior 
to clearance. This clearly indicates the lack of ecological planning on the part of 


all concerned. 


The same casual approach was found in the case of catchments area 
treatment also. Despite having expert studies which cautioned that dams could 
cause the destruction of plant and animal species which were closely adapted to 
valley bottom habitats and that they do not survive on the edge of the reservoir, 
the Narmada Control Authority has taken an insensitive approach to this and 
hasn't done anything to preserve the same. This insensitive approach is more 


explicit in its response towards the pre -submergence tree felling. Gujarat 
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Government reported to the NCA that it could achieve 100 per cent achievement 
in the pre-submergence tree felling in 4522 ha of land which would be submerged 
at the height of 121.92 m. The achievement rate claimed by the Governments of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra were 96.4 per cent and 98.6 per cent 
respectively. But this was not the case in actual Pelis While Gujarat claimed 100 
per cent pre-submergence tree felling, the researcher could locate many trees in 


the Reservoir which was also proved by the satellite images. 


The authorities followed the same casual approach towards the catchment 
area treatment in general. It is evident from the fact that the area for treatment was 
unilaterally decreased notwithstanding the directions from the Union Ministry of 
Environment and Forestry to the opposite. Despite the stipulations that entire 
catchment be treated and the catchment area should cover submergence and free 
draining catchment, NCA made a separation of catchment area into critically — 
degraded and non-directly degraded areas and exempted the latter from the 
purview of treatment. The critically degraded catchment area (682906.224 ha) 
constituted only 27.96 per cent of the total SSP catchment area (2,442,440 ha). 
Surprising still, the Government of India Report of 1992 further limited the 
treatment to 1,79,180 ha. This constitutes only 7.34 per cent of the original 
catchment area. The project authorities’ response to the catchment area treatment 
reflects how the Indian state looked at serious environmental issues created by its 
own development projects. Non- compliance and dilution of mandatory conditions 
as in the case of defining the area for treatment have been a regular affair and 
even fallacious reports like the one on pre-submergence tree felling have been 
cooked up for submission before the NCA for clearance. All these, to raise the 
height of,the dam. But the reviewing agency, NCA, was found totally 


unconcerned about all these developments. 


The conditions of Compensatory Afforestation [CAF] as per the Forest 
(Conservation) Act, 1980 had made it mandatory that compensatory afforestation 
must be in double the area of degraded forest land and also equivalent of non- 
forest land. This means the ratio of compensatory afforestation should be 1:1 in 


the case of non forest land replacement and 2:1 in regard to forest land 
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replacement. And all the governments, concerned had claimed hundred per cent 
achievement in compensatory afforestation in their respective target area. But this 
study found that Gujarat Government had achieved only 35 per cent, Madhya 
Pradesh Government, 20 and Maharshtra only 40 per cent of its goals. In addition 
to this non-compliance, the non- diligence was manifested in the selection of land 
afforestation as well. Selection of dry grassland of Kutch for compensatory 
afforestation was indicative of a developmental state’s least concern for ecological 
issues which is in contrast to its increased and disproportionate concern for the 
raising of the height of the dam. Command Area Development too met with the 
same fate as that of Catchment Area Treatment i.e., serious case of non- 
compliance and lack of attention to existing drainage structures while planning the 
project. This was evident from instances of water logging and canal breaks. All 
these, thus, prove the argument that the democratic state in India has an 
insensitive approach towards environmental issues and undermines its own 


conditions for environmental clearances, all in the name of development. 


On human rights aspects, the project offers many angles through which 
the relationship between democracy, development and human rights could be 
viewed. The study found that the project has rendered severe hardships to the 
affected population and the human right violations brought about by the projects 
are many. The predominance of marginalised sections in the displaced population 
caused by development projects is following a universal pattern and the same is 
seen here also. Among the marginalised sections who have been displaced and 
who are facing impoverishment In India in general, Scheduled Tribes constitute 
around 40 to 50 per cent. SSP too follows the same pattern with nine per cent of 
oustees belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 51 per cent to the Scheduled 
Tribes making an aggregate of 60 per cent. The dominant tribal groups displaced 
by the SSP are Bhils, Dungri, Vasavas, Bhilalas and Tadvi who are also the worst 


victims of human rights violations. 


The study focussed on the analysis of human rights violations by the 
project along the multiple axes of landlessness, joblessness, homelessness, 


marginalisation, increased morbidity, food insecurity, loss of access to common 
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property resources and social disarticulation using the IRR model. Following are 
the major findings in this regard. Expropriation of tribal land had actually resulted 
in denying the affected families the real basis of their productive systems, 
commercial activities, and livelihood. The intrinsic relationship between 
landlessness and joblessness was manifested vividly in this instance. Landlessness 
caused them to go jobless as their traditional occupation in the submerging village 
was agriculture. Compared to 70 per cent of the families who were having more 
than seven acres of land area in possession in their original homeland, only 20 per 
cent have land above six acres in the new sites. While in the former (old) villages 
these people could make use of the forest land adjacent to their agricultural or 
residential land, in the new sites they were confined to the allotted land alone. The 
shift in the source of income of the oustees from agriculture to wage labour is the 
function of this drop in possession of land area in the new site. Here, the shift 
from agriculture to wage labour is evident among 42 per cent of the people in the 
new sites who were having either agriculture or fishing as the traditional source of 
income previously. More striking is the loss of fishing as the source of income. 
While 20 per cent of the people were living on fishing in the old villages, none in 


the new site could pursue the same. 


There are also other indirect factors relating to land which cause this 
shift in occupation from agrarian to wage labour. The most visible among these is 
the issue of scattered resettlement. For the tribal people who were resettled, 
scattered allotment brought severe hardships which served as a major hindrance. 
for cultivation. Forty eight per cent of the lands allotted in the new sites were in 
two pieces which made it difficult for them to continue with agriculture as the 
main occupation. While in the traditional villages they had their land and 
residence closer to each other, this is not the case with regard to 78 per cent of the 
population in the new sites. Another factor in this series is that of irrigation 
facility which, needless to say, matter a lot in maintaining agriculture. According 
to this study for 60 per cent of the respondents irrigation facilities got worsened 
and around 30 per cent respondents, in aggregate, were not served by the canal 


which was hailed as the ‘life line of Gujarat’. Lack of supporting resources of 
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agriculture implements like fodder in the new site forced many to leave 
agriculture in search of other sources of income. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
population in the new site has complaints with respect to the non availability of 
fodder for feeding their cattle which factor makes their bullocks redundant. Thus 
by providing lesser quality and quantity of land which lay scattered in two 
different sites, poor irrigation facilities and denial of supporting system to 
maintain agriculture, displacement pushed the agrarian society to move out in 
search of other sources of income viz. the wage labour. This explains how 
development induced displacement serves the twin functions of converting people 
into dependent labour by dispossession and capital accumulation by 
encroachment. It is in this context that the hypotheses that state causes the 
transformation of ecosystem people into exploitable ecological refugees who keep 
the social relations in a market economy. going through their displacement 


becomes valid. 


With rehabilitation, the economic mobility of the oustees has not 
improved either. On the other hand they have fallen into a debt trap in the new 
site. The study found 98 per cent of the oustees without savings in the new sites 
and this was despite the fact that their source of income has undergone a shift 
from agricultural which was almost insulated from the mainstream money based 
economy to wage labour which is interwoven with fiscal capitalism. In the 
submerging villages, as they were sustained by the natural resources and protected 
by collective life, none of them was part of the banking economy. Therefore, in 
the old village there was only 12 per cent of the population who were indebted the 
figure rose to 43 per cent when they moved into the new sites. This means, with 
displacement indebtedness became rampant. This shows how a new cheap labour 
force is produced by displacement and the same is maintained for keeping the 


market relations going without benefiting the oustees. 


The study then proves that if marginalization of the oustees occurred 
initially by displacement and dispossession by encroachment upon their natural 
common resources for capital accumulation, the post- displacement scenario was 


that of appropriation of their labour and alienation. Both these happened in the 
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case of the marginalized communities under the aegis of the liberal democratic 
state. There is also another interesting dimension to this process of debt trapping 
which is related to the source of borrowing and the loss of social capital. Among 
the loanees in the new sites, 42 per cent went to private money lenders for 
availing loans on interest basis while 86 per cent of respondents in the submerging 
villages had approached their friends and relatives to meet their financial 
exigencies. As they were moved to the new site, only seventeen per cent used the 
latter source in emergency. This drop is indicative of the infiltration of fiscal 


capitalism among the already exhausted communities. 


On the health status of the oustees, the study portrays a different picture 
as the system of modern medicine was lacking in the submerging villages where 
70 per cent had approached the traditional healers for medical assistance. 
However in the new site, things follow a different logic. Here there is a provision 
for medical assistance in each site but few of them make use of it. Fifty six per 
cent were found not making use of it. Interestingly, among these, 25 per cent even 
do not have any idea as to what to do in case of physical illness. This ambiguity is 
partly created by the non availability of the service of traditional healers in the 
new sites and partly by the absence of designated medical practitioner in the new 
site. While the modern medicine with its rational and universal acceptance has 
been appreciated and made available by the liberal democratic state, the cultural 
specific traditional healing system was not even acknowledged. Eighty seven per 
cent of the oustees pointed out the lack of herbals in new sites as the reason for 
non availability of the service of a traditional healer. From the study it was found 
that while the service of the medical practitioner could not be ensured by the state, 
the hitherto available medical assistance of the traditional healer was put to an 


end. 


In the case of food front, insecurity due to the lack of food and the 
resultant health issues were not striking in the new sites, though there were signs 
of under cultivation of food crops. Crops like Millets and Bajra which had been 
cultivated in the submerging villages were not cultivated in the same scale in the 


new sites. Similarly, many other pulses like Tuvar were not found in the new 
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sites. Also the number of crops in the new sites is less than that in the submerging 
villages. So is the case of vegetables. Cultivation of Khati Bhindi, Baigan, Galka, 
Tomato and Green Chilly showed a downward trend in the new sites when 
compared to that in the submerging villages. This has to be read along with the 
shift of cropping pattern to cash crops as part of assimilating into the market 
system for their survival. The shift to cash crops from food crops was observed 
with three fourth of the oustees starting cultivating cotton and oil seeds in their 
fields in the new sites. The dependency on market for meeting their food 
requirements is evident from the opinion of 67 per cent of the respondents that 
food crops cultivated in the resettlement area do not meet even half of their food 
requirements. On the question of yield in the new site, more than half of the 
respondents admitted that same was deteriorating when compared to that in 


submerging villages. 


Loss of common property like fodder, fuel wood and drinking water has 
affected the resettled communities very badly. Among the 87 per cent of the 
oustees who use public taps in the new sites for drinking water, majority reported 
intimidations from the host community in sharing the water source. Seventy five 
percent of the respondents also feel that drinking water facilities is worse in the 
instant case. Nearly 90 per cent of the oustees reported that the availability of 
fodder and fuel wood in the new site is worse when compared to that in the old 
habitat. While encroaching upon the common resources of these indigenous 
people, the state does little to make arrangements for the same in the new site, nor 


does it extend support to meet them by making any alternative arrangement. 


From the study it is also understood that the cultural marginality caused 
by the scattered resettlement is problematic in the case of SSP. Forty three per 
cent of respondents have their family members resettled in different sites and 
inconveniences due to scattered resettlement was felt high for 81 per cent of the 
population. The loss of collective living and a new life replanted in a hostile 
environment make most of the oustees vulnerable to identity crisis. Seventy five 
per cent of the respondents said that they were not in friendly relations with the 


neighboring host community. Very few of them, as low as seven per cent, have 
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been invited for attending marriage functions in the neighboring communities. 
Sixty six per cent of the rehabilitated population has not received any help from 
the host communities and 79 per cent tell that they were hostile to them. The study 
reveals that the process of social assimilation of these oustees with the host 


community is yet to materialise. 


On the issue of education, the survey found that despite their physical 
proximity, educational institutions set up by the Gujarat Government brings about 
cultural erosion among the new generation of the rehabilitated population by not 
imparting education in the medium of their dialect and by not familiarising 
traditional knowhow related to agriculture and cultural life. The study shows that 
the literacy level of the respondents is much below the national average and that 
around 90 per cent of them have not received any formal education and 87 per 
cent were illiterates. Fifty eight per cent of this group do not send their children to 
schools. The study identified some serious learning problems in the new site. Lack 
of training in one’s own culture and tradition, absence of training in native 
language, lack of training in the indigenous techniques of agricultural production, 
` irregular presence of teachers and absence of training in traditional means of 
healing are most important in this regard. This shows that the state, though as part 
of propaganda, claims that every new site has an exclusive learning institution, 
does not properly monitor its functioning. In the matter of political participation 
of these communities, though it is the same as that of the national average, the 
study has real doubts as to their understanding about the political system and the 
general welfare programmes the state provides. In regard to awareness about 
political leaders, majority of them (91per cent) knew the name of their Chief 
Minister ( Narendra Modi ) better than any other leaders, though almost none has 
a knowledge on welfare schemes which target them. The study could find that still 
79 per cent of the oustees have a desire to go back to their original villages. This 
shows that resettlement has yet to be transcended into rehabilitation. Thus the 
study, on the basis of a survey of various aspects of human right violations by 
displacement corroborates the third hypotheses that human right violations 


brought about by the project are many and its impact among the rehabilitated 
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people multifaceted. Further, more than human right violations, in which area the 
project has tremendous contribution, it is those like cultural marginality through 
de-tribalisation, loss of social relations due to scattered settlement and joblessness 
or compulsive migration in search of wage labour due to the difficulties in staying 
in agricultural occupation in the new site which seem to be more crucial for the 
project affected people. And yet, the state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis 


created by these violations of human rights by resorting to propaganda. 


The study attempted to trace the ways through which the state operates 
propaganda to win legitimacy. It found that the state has used both covert and 
overt propaganda techniques to contain the gravity of resistance put up against the 
project by the people and thereby to manufacture consent in favour of the project. 
It included public relations works of the state, propaganda through government 
publications, books, videos, third party tactics, and informal communication 
systems like campaigns, advertisements and resorting to counter agitation 


strategies. 


Here the study exposed propaganda technique by the public relations 
department of Sardar Sarovar Punarvasvat Agency that worked/ still works 
through the dissemination of desired and selective information at the same time 
tactfully concealing undesired information. The content analysis of the 
documentary, Narmada Sarvada, revealed how public perception was moulded by 
repetitive display of visuals and narrations with emotional punch. Content 
analysis of two books written by K.Z. Patel and B.G. Varghese also makes it clear 
that third party propaganda techniques were extensively used by the state using 
specialised classes. Images, slogans and even chants and hymns were used with 
intention to influence the public conscience. So was the case with regard to media 
and cyber space. This heavy dependence on propaganda, itself indicates the severe 
deficit of legitimacy democratic state faces. Like everywhere, the developmental 
democratic state when it suffers legitimacy crisis as a result of violation of human 
rights of its subjects here also the Indian state is seen resorting to both coercive 
apparatus and propaganda in order to survive. Here in the instant case, the state 


chose the latter, the propaganda. 
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All the aforesaid facts lend credence to the major hypothesis that 
democracy, development and human rights are not interdependent and mutually 
| reinforcing іп the context of ће Sardar Sarovar Project as democratic state 
overlooks human right issues for facilitating its role as a developmental state. The 
study, therefore, concludes that ое development and human rights in the 
context of SSP are not mutually reinforcing. Therefore, it posits that the synergy 


between the three is not possible given the conditions similar to SSP. 


The study identifies many potential areas of future research. The politics 
of propaganda and social movements, anthropological analysis of displaced 
population, and changing role of environmental movements are some of the 


important areas in this regard. 
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APPENDIX I 


INTERVIEW SCHEDULE FOR THE PAFS’ IN THE R&R SITES IN 
GUJARATH 


1. Location Details 


1. Name of the site pec 


2. District | | 
3. Taluk . ом 
4. Panchayaths /municipality/corporation li ne dl 
5. Number of families in the area | [yl || 
6. Distance from the nearest bus stop [ |l | 
7. Distance from the nearest dispensary जि । 
8. Distance from the nearest fair price shop [ j | 


9. Distance from The Panchayaths Ghar tor 84 
10.Distance from the post office C || 
11.Distance from the nearest Primary school | | | 
12.Respondent code from the list | и 
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2. Personal Details 


\ 


Name : |. | | 


Age : 1.Вею\30 Ш 2.30-40 " 3.40-500 


4.50-60 O 5. Above 60 О 


Social group 1. Tribe П 2.Nontribe O 

If Tribe, 1. Tadvi [] 2.Bhils L1 3. BhilalasL] 

Which group 3. Dungri L] 4.Rathwa O 5. Naikas O 
Bhils Vasava O Any other O 

5A. If non tribe, : ].Hindu O 2.Christian O 3. Muslim O 

Religion 

Caste | : 1.Еогмаг@ O 2. Backward П 3. SC п. 
specify specify Specify 

No. of members in : 1.Below30 2.3105 О 3.Above5 O 

your family 

No of children | 1Below3 П 2.3 05 О 3.Above5 O 

No. of sons above .: Below2 Ш Two Li 

the age of 18 ag Three O Above Three O 

1-1-1987 inthe | 

family 
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3. Capability indicators/ human development indicators indicators/ human development indicators 


3.1. Literacy level 


1. can you read or write? Yel] NoO 
2. *What education level have you reached? [| | 
3. Do you send your children to the schools? Yes O NoO 


4. a. If don’t, tell us why? 
1 Too far away, L1 2. not aware L1 


3 due to paucity of money 0 4school аге not properly run O 
5. Had you sent your children /children in your family to the schools while 
you were in the old submerging village? 


Yes O Nod 


5. a. If had n’t, tell us why? 
1 Too far away, LI 2.not aware O 


3 due to paucity of money Ll4school are not properly run O 


6. What education level did your children reach and what is their present 
status? 


Boy2 | Boy3 | Boy4 | Boy5 


D/C |D/C [D/C |D/C [D/C |D/C |D/C |D/C |D/C |D/C 


*D= DROPPED, C=CONTINUING 


7. How far is the primary school from your home in the present site when 
compared to the school in your early home in the submerging village? 


1 Closer COD 2 Same (2 3 Too far CD 
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8. What are the problems you feel in the schools in the new sites? 
8.1. Lacking of training in own culture and traditions YesO Nol 
8.2. Absence of training in native language Yes L] Nol 


8.3. Lack of training in own indigenous techniques in the agricultural production 
Yes П Nol 


8.4. Teachers being irregular making unhealthy adjustments Yes O No 
8.5 No training in traditional means of healing. Yesdl Nol 


9. How do you rate the schooling facilities in the new site when compared to the 
facilities in the old submerging village? 
1. Better 2.worse 3.Asitis 


*Educational level index 


no formal education /illiterate 
no formal education but literate —can just read and write 
lower primary 1-4 
upperprimary5-7 

high school8-10 

plus one / plus two 
vocational diplomas 

college going 

graduate 

10. post graduate 

ll. informal training 

12. don't know 


10 90. SUSY tA e Dr 
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3.2 Health status 
1. Do you suffer from any illness now? 
Yes О NoO 


2. Have any of your children died of illness? 


Yes O NoLJ 


3. At what age did they die? 


Girl2 | Girl3 | Girl4 | Boy1 | Boy2 | Boy3 | Воу4 | 


4. Has anyone in your hamlet in the new site died on lack of proper medical aid? 
YesO Nol 


4a. If yes, what according to you are the reasons for their death? 


1. Lack of proper medical care L] 
2. Inaccessability of medical care system due 
to financial hardship L] 
3. Unaware of the medical facilities L1 
4. Other reasons D 
5. How did you respond to a serious heath problem for yourself: 
or your family while you were in the old submerging village 
1. Did not do any thing L] 
2. Went to the traditional healer О 
3. Went to the government health centre = 
4 can’t say/don’t know 
6. Ifyou don’t visit a government health centre , why? 
1. Too far away E 
2. Did not know how to reach there L] 
3. Have not heard about such health center L] 
4. don't believe in English medicine L1 


7. How did you respond to a serious heath problem for yourself or your 
family in the new site? f 
1. Did not do any thing 
2. Went to the traditional healer 
3. Went to the government health centre 
4 can’t say/don’t know 


L1 L1 L1 C] 
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8. If you don’t visit a government health centres, why? 
1. Too far away. 
2. Did not know how to reach there 
3. Have not heard about such health center 
4. Dont believe in English medicine 


OOOO 


9. Had you had any traditional means of healing in your life in the village 
you left? 
Yes О Nol 
12. a. If yes, do you practice the same here in the new site? 
Yes ` Nol 
12b if no. Why? 


1. We feel the modern medicine is better 
2. Lack of herbals in the new site 
3. Can’t say/don’t know 


OOO 


10. Had you got any advice from a registered M B B S doctor in 
Your life in your old village? 
^ Yes O Nol 


11. Have you got any advice from a registered M B B S doctor 
In your life in the new site? 
Yes Q Nol 


12.How would you rate your overall health status in the new site when 
compared to your life in the old village? 


l. Better O 
2.Asitis O 
3. Worse L] 
13. How do you rate the medical assistance in the new site when compared to 
the facilities in the old submerging village? 
1. Better 2.worse 3. As it is E 
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3.3 economic and employment opportunities 
1. Source of income 


1. Mention your major source income now in the new site? [| | 


1. Agriculture 
2. labour. 
3. Fishing 
, 4. any other occupation. specify --------------- 


2. Mention your major source income in the SV? [ | 
2.1. Land titles 
3. do you have land titles in your name now in the NS? 


Yes П NoO 
4. Did you have land titles in your name in the old village ? 


Yes O NoD] 
2.2 Land area 


5. How much area of land including forest kharaba land had you owned with 
partners in the SV? 
1.1-3 ACRES 24-6 А 3.7-9 A 
4.10-12 A 5 .13-15 А 6.16 A and above 7 no land 


6. How much area forest kharaba land had you owned with partners in the 
SV? 


1.1-3 ACRES 2.4-6A 3.7-9 A 
4.10-12 A 5.13-15.A 6.16 A and above 7 no land 


7. How much land area do you hold now in NS ? 


1. 5 acres DJ 2.below 5 acres L1 
2.3 Composition of land 


8. What is the composition of the allotted land in the New Site ? 
1. one piece . 2. two pieces 3. more than two pieces [|] 


9. Is the land allotted near to your residence? 


Yes O Nol 
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2.4 Options for land selection 
10. How did you select the land in the NS? 


l.self selection П 2. SSP selection O 


11. Have you seen any other land besides the allotted land before making 
final selection ? 


Yes L] NoLI 
2.5 Reasons for land selection 


12. Which of the following has influenced you in selecting the present site? 


1. Good in quality 2. Land and residence are near 
3. Relatives are settled here  4.compelsion from Narmada nigam 


2.6 Participation of female in the land selection 


13. Have the female members in your family been participated in the 
selection of the land? 


YesO Nol 


2.7 Major sons and land allotment 


14..Have your sons above the age of 18 as on 1-1-1987 received 5 acres of 
land as per the entitlement? 


YesO Nol 
14.a. if yes, how many? 


14. b.If no why? 
1. unaware of the provision 
2. unable to produce the age proofs 
3 Govt officials were reluctant 
4.don’t know 


a000 
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2.8 Availability of irrigation 


15. What irrigation facility is available in the allotted land ? 
1. Not available 2. Canal. 3. bore well 4,. Others 5 don’t know aaa | 


16. How do you rate the availability of irrigation facility in the NS when 


compared to that in the SV? Г 


1. Better 0 2 As it is O 3. Worse 


2.9 Availability of drinking water faciliity 


17. what is the source of drinking water in your area? 
1. river L1 2. borewell О 
3. pipe connection O 4. ponds or community уе 


18. How do you rate the availability of drinking water facility in the area now 
you live when compared to that in the old village ? 


1. BetterO 2. As itis O 3 worse O 


2.10 Cropping pattern . food crops 


‚ 19. What crops did / do you cultivate in the NS and SV? 


1.Inboth sites | 2In NS only | 3In SV only 
Sea ees PRENDE RENE 
OM | j| 

[eet cal 


4 neither 


p n 


Jawat Pee 


Vegetables 


] Inboth sites 3.In SV only 
foe outa rete ee ANNE 
Басы а QURE EEE a 
म s क — Z= 
sipaspis le ee 
es aS eee a ee КЕЛИНЕ 
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Cash crops pattern 


1 Inboth sites | 2In NS only | 3In SV only 
adn 
e i | 
wa 


oilseeds | | | | 
Sugarcane | | | | 
[tobacco | | | | 


20. How do you rate the yield from the land in the NS when compared to the 


land in the SV? 
1. Better 2 As itis O 3. Worse 
21. How much do the food items you cultivate meet your food requirements 
1. ON NS O 2. Yes but тоге than half O 3.dont knows O 
3. Less than Half ОП 4. very small part LI 


3.Ownership of agriculture implements 


22.What is your status of ownership of the following agriculture 
implements? 


1 In both 2.In NS only | 3.In SV only 
Bullock cart ELT ae Sd 
es EE SS 


Tractor | 


4. Ownership of Live stocks at SV and NS 


23. What is your status of ownership of the following live stocks ? 


क (RT 
Cow E eee 
Е ЕЕ eee 
[o — eu. 


24. How do you rate the availability of fodder for cattle? 


1. Better O 2 As itis O 3. WorseLl 
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25.How do you rate the availability of fuel wood in the NS when compared 
to that in the old SV? 
1. Better O 2 As itis O 3. WorseLl 
5. Housing conditions 
26. What type of house do you have in the NS? | | 
l.Tinshed  2.Pucca* 3. Міх 4.Other 
*pucca house=made of cement, mud, wood, brick, bamboo 
27. Who constructed the house for you? E | 
1. Self 2. SSP 


28. How do you rate the facilities and housing condition in the NS? 


1. Better 0 2. As itis L1 3. WorseL] 


6. Ownership of consumer durables 


29. What is your status of ownership of the following durable utensils? 


Auto 
vehicles 


T. Assimilation to the market system 


30. What is the average annual income of your family? 


1.more than twenty five thousands П 2. RS 20000-10000 О 
3.10000-5000 С 488. 5000-1000 О 
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31.How much money do you have as savings in NS? 


1.more than one lakh m 2.RS 50000-100000 L] 
3.10000-50000 m 4.RS. 1000- 10000 О 
5. No savings at all O 

32. How much money do you have as savings in SV? 

1.more than one lakh О 2.85 50000-100000 О 
3.10000-50000 [1 4.RS. 10000-10000 О 
5. No savings at all L] 


33. Do you have any debit in the NS? 
Yes O Nol 


34. If yes from whom have you borrowed? 
1. Private money lender/shopkeeper / traders 2. Co operative society 


3. Government banks 4. Relatives /friends 5. Any other source 
35. If yes, for what purpose did you borrow it? 
(1) Agriculture (2) Household needs (3) Festivals (4) Hospital needs (5) Any other, 


specify---------------~------------------------------ 


36. Do you repay the money you borrowed? 


` Yes O Nol 
37. Had you had any debit in the old village? 
Yes [] NoLI 


38. If yes fro whom have you borrowed? 
1. Private money lender/shopkeeper / traders 2. Co operative society 


3. Government banks 4. Relatives /friends 5. any other source 


3.4. Social and cultural opportunities 


Cultural rights 


1. Do you have your religion based faiths? 
Yes L1 No 
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2. Do you find difficulties in practicing rituals in the NSwhen compared to the 
SV? 
Yes O Nol 


2.8 .If yes. Why ? 
1. most of the rituals were related with river Narmada 


2. lack of supporters and believers in the new sites 
3. attracted to new forms of worship and rituals of the host community 


4. any other 
Impact of scattered settlement 
3. Are all the members in your family resettled in the new site? 
Yes L] Nol 


4. How much do you suffer from the family members being scattered in 
different sites? 
1. very much 2. Notthat much 3. Not at all 


5. How do you feel your relations with the neighbors in your area? 
1. Very supportive O 2. Somewhat supportive O 3 don't know O 


4 somewhat non supportive О 5 not at all supportive L] 


6. Are you in good talking terms and friendly with non-tribes staying near your 
hamlet? 


Yes O NoO 


1. Have you got any invitation for marriage functions from the host 
community? 


Yes L] Nol 
2. If yes, have you ever attended such functions? 
Yes O Nol 


3. Have you invited ever the neighbors in the area to the functions like 
marriage in your home? 


Yes O Nol 
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4. Have they attended such functions in your home ? 
Yes O NoO 


5. Do they help you in any way? 


Yes П Nod 


6. How do you rate the cooperation and support of people in the host village 
in the NS in relation with the fellow men in the original village before 


rehabilitation? 


_1. better O 2. as itis 0 3 worse O 


7. Have you had any bitter experience from the non-tribes staying near your 


hamlet? 
Yes L1 Nol 


8. suppose if you are given two chances as the following . what will you 


opt? 


1. you can go back to your original village and continue rest of your life 


with the same amenities you had , when you had left. 


2. You can continue your life in the present condition in the present 


rehabilitation site L] 


3.5 Civil and political rights 
1. Do you enjoy equal status in the following? 


1. Worship in the village temples 

2. Taking tea /coffee/snacks from the village tea shops 
3. Serving food in common plates and glasses 

4. village meeting and decision making processes 

5. Village community feasts 


6. Marriage with non tribes in the host village 
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Yes O 
Yes O 
Yes L1 
Yes D) 
Yes O 


Yes O 


Nol 


Nol 


Nol 


Nol 


Nol 


Nol 


. Schools Yes L1 No O 
. Barber service Yes L1 No 0 


. Priest services Yes П No O 


. Do you know that there is reservation for sc/ ST in legislatures, public 
services, and public education Yesdl NoO 


. Are you aware of the following government programmes? 


Yes L] No D) 
. JRY Yes O №0 
. .NREG Yel] NoO 
. IRDP Yel] NoO 
. NRHM Уз П Nol 
. ASHRAYA SCHEME YesL] Nol 
. BHAGYAJYOTHI SCHEME Yel] NoO 
. AMBEDKAR VASTI YOJANA Yesdl Nod 


. are you aware of untouchability offence act1955, protection of civil right act 


sc/st, prevention of atrocities act etc....? Yes O No O 

. Do you vote in the general elections? Yes L] No O 
Panchayaths elections. YesL] Nol 
State assembly elections Yel] NoO 
Parliament elections Yel] Nol 
Have you heard about right to information act? Yes O No O 


Have you heard about the ongoing debate on the reservation of seats for 


woman in the legislatures? Yes O No [1 
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6. Do you know the following? 


1. Name of the chief minister of Gujarat 
2. Name of the prime minister of India 


3. name of your M.P 


4. Name of your MLA 


5. Name of minister for SC/ST 


3.6. Compensatory privileges 


Yes O 
Yes L] 


Yes H 


Yes O 


Yes O 


No O 
No О 


No О 


No O 


No O 


Have you received the following as part of the rehabilitation policies ofthe Govt 


as per the NWDT award 1979? 


1. Transportation facilities from SV to the NS 

2. Housing Grant of Rs 450000/- or the core house built 
3. Subsidy for the productive tools up to Rs. 7000 

4. Assistance for farm cleaning 


5. Assistance for land leveling 


6. Subsistence allowance at the rate of Rs 15 per day for 25 days in a month for 


one year 


7. Group insurance scheme 
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Уз П NoO 
Yes L] №0 
Yes П №0 
Yes O No O 
Yes O No O 
Yes O No O 
Yes O No O 


i App Enix: В 


“गुजरात में पुनर्वास"स्थल में बसे परियोजना प्रभावितों से साक्षात्कार प्रपत्र 


4. स्थान का विवरण:- | 
do क्यानका नाम | Sees ee unc 


2. जिला I и 
3.  wge o: Е Li eee RE RE 
4. पंचायत/नगर पालिका/ नगर निगमः ——— 


5. क्षेत्र के परिवारों की संख्या: —— 


в. निकटतम बस स्टाप से दूरी: -—————————————-————————— 
7. ` निकटतम स्वास्थ्य केन्द्र से =: cR —J — 
8. निकटतम राशन की दुकान से दूरी: ——————— —————— = = 
9. पंचायत घर से दूरी : je uci be ia — 


10. — डाकघर से दूरी.: —— n 

11. Рета प्राथमिक विद्यालय से दूरी ——— 

12. मुख्य मार्ग से दूरी : ———————————— ————————————————. 
: 43. - उत्तरदाताः कोड De m mmr - - - 


` 2, व्यक्तिगत विवरण 


` 4. एस.वी. / राज्यं का नाम ae 


200° नाम : ———n n VnD—s— n TY 


з... आयु: 1. 30 वर्ष से कम [ ] 2. 30-40 वर्ष [ | 3.40-50 वर्ष [| 
` 4. 50-60 वर्ष Г] 5.60 वर्ष से अधिक [. | 


4... सामाजिक समूह : 1. आदिवासी ————— 2. गैर आदिवासी ——————— 
5. अगर आदिवासी हैं तो किस समूह से हैं - 1. ताड्वी---- о 
з. भिलाला--- 4. डूगरी भील----- 5. राठवा---- 6. ЖФ 
7. वासवा---- 8. SIRI-— ——— | n 
в. (अ) अगर गैर आदिवासी हैं तो धर्म : 4. हिन्दु -— 2 ईसाई क 


3. मुसलमान —— l f 
(ब) जाति : 1. उच्च-----(स्पष्ट करें) 2. पिछडी ——— करें) 


ex 


3: अनुसूचित जाति - (स्पष्ट करें) . | 
` 7. परिवांर में सदस्यों की संख्या : 1. तीन वर्ष से कम ----- 2. 3 से 5 qu 
—— 3. 5 वर्ष से अधिक | 
8: बच्चों की संख्या : 1. तीन वर्ष से कम 
3. 5 वर्ष से अधिक 
9. 1.1.1987 को परिवार में 18 वर्ष से अधिक उम्र के पुत्रों की संख्या : - | 
दो से wW-——— A d तीन से в 


2: 3 से 5 Е 


3. क्षमता सूचकांक /मानव विकास सूचकांक / पी०क्यूएएल०आई० ` 
“नवं विकास सूचकांक : — सँयुक्त राष्ट्रविकास"कार्यकमं- (यूः एन.डी.पी.) "की: गणनानुसार> p tei 
शिक्षा सूचकांक (1/3 ग साक्षरता दर + 2/3 ग सकल साक्षरता स्तर ) 

: स्वास्थ्य सूचकांक (संभाव्य आयु. कम वजन के बच्चों की. अनुपस्थिति, शिशु मृत्युदर ) 
पी.पी.पी. (भारतीय मानकों की दर पर ) | 


- 3.1 साक्षरता का स्तर : 
. qur आप पढ़ एवं लिख सकते हैं ? | हाँ / नही 
. आप ने किस स्तर तक की पढ़ाई की हैं? — 2. LL 
. क्या आप अपने बच्चों को विद्यालय भेजते हैं ? हॉ / नही 
. अगर नही तो न भेजने का कारण — | 
1. बहुत दूर होने के कारण 2. जागरूकता नही है з, धन के अभाव में _ 
4. विद्यालय. ठीक से नही चलता | | | 


a 


“ o^ 


Aog N 


5. कयां आप अपने या अपने परिवार के बच्चों को विद्यालय भेजते थे जब आप. पुराने डूब गए 
गाँव में रह रहे थे ? : . हॉ / नही 


(и) यदि नही भेज रहे Я कारण ? 1 | 
1. बहुत दूर होने के कारण ‚2. जागरूकता नही थी 3. धन के अभाव में 
4. विद्यालय ठीक से नही चलता | | E 


6:-आपके बच्चे शिक्षा. का क्या स्तर गहण. कर पाये É, और. उनकी. वर्तमान: दशा wur है? 


बालिका | बालिका | बालिका | बालिका | बालिका | बालक | बालके | बालक | बालक a 


aum डी/सी | s/w | डी/सी | डी/सी 


डी = छोड दिया, सी = जारी है। 
7. वर्तमान में प्राथमिक शाला आपके पुराने डूब गए गॉव मे स्थित घर की तुलना में कितनी दूर 
है। 


1. नजदीक है —— 2. उतनी दूरी पर है —— 3. बहुत दूर है ———— 


в. नए स्थान पर विद्यालय के संबंध में आपको कौन सी समस्याएँ महसूस होती है ? 


8.1 स्वयं की संस्कृति और परंपरा में प्रशिक्षण की कमी है ? हॉ /नहीं 
8.2 मल आदिवासी भाषा में प्रशिक्षण का अभाव = : हाँ /नहीं 
вз कृषि उत्पादन मे स्वयं की देशज तकनीकों में प्रशिक्षण का अभाव हा /नहीं 
84 शिक्षकों द्वारा अरूचिकर तरीकों से अनियमित उपस्थिति. हॉ /नही 
8.5 उपचार के पारंपरिक तरीकों का प्रशिक्षण न होना हाँ /नही 
867 “वर्तमान में उपलब्ध विद्यालयीन "सुविधा को आप' अपने पुराने डूब चुके गोव की तुलनां: - 
में कहां पाते हैं। | 
| 1. बेहतर 2, खराब 3. पहले जैसी 


शिक्षा स्तर सूचकांक — 
1. कोई औपचारिक शिक्षा नही /निरक्षर | 
2. कोई औपचारिक शिक्षा नही परन्तु लिख-पढ़ सकते हैं। 
3. निम्न प्राथमिक 1 से 4 वर्ष तक 
4. उच्च प्राथमिक 5 से 7 वर्ष तक 
5. माध्यमिक 8 से 10 वर्ष तक 
6. . पहली / दूसरी 
7. रोजगार संबंधी डिप्लोमा 
8, महाविद्यालय जाने वाले 
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9. स्नातक 

10. स्नातकोत्तर 

11. अनौपचारिक प्रशिक्षण 
12. नही जानते | | 


3.2 स्वास्थ्य का स्तर : 
1: क्या आप अभी किसी बीमारी से पीडित.है ? 


हॉ | नही 
2. чат आपकी किसी संतान की बिमारी से मृत्यु हुई है ? 
ai नहीं 


з. यदि हॉ तो किस उम्र में मृत्यु हुई B? ———— 


4. नए स्थान पर आपकी बसाहट में किसी स्वास्थ्य सुविधाओं की कमी के कारण मुत्यु. 
हुई है ? | है 
हॉ नहीं 
4. (अ) यदि हाँ, तो आपके अनुसार उनकी मृत्यु के क्या कारण थे - 
1 व्यवस्थित स्वास्थ्य सुविधाओं r आभाव | 
2 धन के आभाव Ф कारण स्वास्थ्य सैवा प्रक्रिया तक न पहुंच पाना 
3 स्वास्थ्य सुविधाओं के प्रति अनभिज्ञता 
4 अन्यं कारण- | 
=. जब आप पुराने डुब चुके गाँव में थे, गंभीर स्वास्थ्य समस्याओं से कैसे निपटते थे ? 
1 कुछ भी नही करते थे। ú 
2. पारंपरिक वैद्य के पास जाते थे (इलाज करने ТӘП) І 
з. सरकारी रवास्थ्य केन्द्र जाते थे।* 
4. कुछ कह नहीं सकते / नहीं जानते। 
6 आप संरकारी स्वास्थ्य केन्द्र नही जाते ? - क्‍यों ? 


ААА 


1. बहुत दुर है। 

‚2. नहीं जानते किं वहाँ पहुंचा कैसे जाए ? 

3. हमने ऐसे किसी स्वास्थ्य केन्द्र के बारे में नहीं सुना। 

4. अँग्रेजी दवाईयों में हमारा विश्वास ही नही है 

. 7. नए स्थान पर आपके या परिवार के समक्ष आयी गंभीर स्वास्थ्य समस्यों को आप स्वंय 
` कैसे निपटते à? 

1 कुछ भी नही करते। 

2 पांरपारिक उपचार करने वाले के पास जाते है ` 
3 सरकारी स्वास्थ्य केंद्र में जाते है 

dé कुछ "नही ae सकते / नही जानते 


в. आप सरकारी स्वास्थ्य Hal में क्यों नही जाते ? 
1 बहुत दूर है 
2 वहाँ कैसे पहँचा जाए नही जानते ? l| 
3 ऐसे किसी स्वास्थ्य केंद्रों के बारे में सुना ही नही है 
4 अंग्रेजी दवाईयों पर विश्वास ही नही है | 


9. अपने छोडे गए गांव में क्या आपने अपने जीवन Я कभी परांपरिक उपचार प्रणाली का 
सहारा लिया है ? | 
हॉ | = नहीं 


о (अ) यदि हॉ, तो क्या इस नए स्थान पर भी आप इसका प्रयोग करते है ? 
हाँ नही 


9 (d) यदि नही तो क्यों ? | 
. 1 हम ऐसा महसुस करते है कि आधुनिक carat बेहतर ë ? 
2 नए स्थान पर जडी बूटियों का आभाव है। 
3 कुछ नही कर सकते / नही जानते 


ло. क्या आपको अपने जिवन में पुराने गांव में कभी पंजीकृत एम.बी.बी.एस. चिकित्सक से 
कोई सलाह मिली थी ? 
हॉ नही 


11. क्या आपको नए स्थान पर कभी पंजीकृत एम. बी. बी. एस. चिकित्सक से कभी कोई | 
संलाह मिली है ? | 
हाँ नही 


12. अपने पुराने गांव में बिताए गए जीवन की तलना Š नए स्थान पर कल मिलाकर 


आपके स्वास्थ्य की -स्थति कैसी है ? 


1. अच्छीहै E 
2. पहले जैसी है 
з. बदतर 8 


13. पुराने डूब गए गांव की तुलना में नए स्थान पर स्वास्थ्य सहायता को आप कैसा 
मानते हवै e 

1. अच्छा 

-2. खराब 


3. पहले जैसी ही ` 


зз आर्थिक vd रोजगार संबंधी अवसर - 


1 आय के स्रोत 
1. नए स्थान पर अपनी आमदनी का मुख्य स्रोत बताईये ? ————- 
1. खेती 
2. मजदूरी 


3. मछली पालन 


4. कोई अन्य व्यवसाय बताइये ———— 
2. डूबे हुए गाँव में अपनी आमदनी का Wa बताईये ? — 
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. 3. नए स्थान पर भूमि का अधिकार आपके नाम पर. है ?. 


हाँ . नही 
4. क्या पुराने गाँव में भूमि का अधिकार आंपके नाम पर था ? 
हॉ नही 


| 2.2 भूमि का क्षेत्रफल | 
,-5....दूबे -हुए..गॉव :में .आपके एवं आपके भागीदार के-पास वन- भूमिं की खसरा (7) uf 
सहित कितनी भूमि थी ? i mE 

4. 1-3 एकड़ 2. 4-6 एकड़ 3. 7-9 एकड़ 4. 10-12 एकड़ 
5. 13—15 एकड़ 6. 18 एकड़ से अधिक 7. भूमि नही थी |. 


5. डूबे हुए गांव में आपने अपने भागीदार रो कितनी वन भूमि प्राप्त की थी ? 
i. i—3 एकड़ "^ 2. 4-७ एकड़ 5. 7-9 एकड़ 4 10-12 एकड़ 


5 14-15 एकड़, 6. 16 एकड़. से अधिक 7. भूमि नही है, 


т. नये स्थान पर आपके पास कितनी भूमि है ? 
1. 5 एकड़ ` 2. 5 एकड़ से कम 


` .23 भूमि की संरचना - . 
в, नए स्थान पर आवंटित भूमि की संरचना किस प्रकार की है? | 


1. एक साथ 2. दो स्थानों पर 3, दो से ज्यादा स्थानों पर 


9. आपको आवंटित भूमि आपके निवास स्थान के नजदीक है ? 
हाँ | नही 


2.4 भूमि चुनाव के विकल्प 
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10. नए स्थान पर आपने भूमि का चयन किस प्रकार किया है ? 
1. स्वयं चुनी 2. सरदार सरोवर परियोजना का चुनाव 


11. आवंटित भूमि का अंतिम रूप से चयन करने के पूर्व क्या आपने कोई अन्य भूमि भी 
देखी थी ? - | 


` 


= P नही 


2.5 भूमि चुनाव के कारंण 
2. वर्तमान स्थान पर भूंमि चुनाव के-लिए निम्न मे से НА: आपको प्रभावित किया ? 
1. अच्छी किस्म की भूमि 2. भूमि और निवास का पास-पास' होना 
3. रिश्तेदार भी यहीं बसे हैं 4. नर्मदा निगम द्वारा बाध्य किया जाना | 


26 भूमि के चुनाव में महिलाओं की भूमिका 


_ 13. क्या भूमि के चुनाव में आपके परिवार की महिला सदस्यों की भागीदारी थी - 
हाँ नही | 


2.7 वयस्क पुत्र एवं भूमि आवंटन 
` 14. आपके पुत्र जो 1.1.1987 को 18 वर्ष या उससे अधिक उम्र के थे उन्हे पात्रतानुसार 
5 एकड़ भूमि प्राप्त हुई ? C | f 

हाँ: n नही 


14. (अ) यदि हां तो कितने को? | -———— 

14. (ब) यदि नही तो क्यों नही В? 
1 प्रावधान के बारे में जानकारी न होना | р | =—. 
2 आंयु संबंधी प्रमाण पत्र प्रस्तुत 'कंरने में असमर्थ होगा -————-- 
3 सरकारी अधिकारी उदासीन थे! — 
4 कुछ नही जानते। — 
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2.8 Rag की यउपलब्धता 
45. आवंटित भूमि मे कैसी सिंचाई सुविधाएं उपलब्ध है ? 
(1. उपलब्ध नही है 2. नहर 3. नलकूप 4. अन्य 5. नही जानते ---- 


16. SÑ हुए गॉव की तुलना में नए .स्थान पर उपलब्ध सिंचाई सुविधाओं.--को आप कैसे -. - 
आंकते हैं 0 
BE Еси 2. पहले जैसी 3 पहले से खराब 


2.9 पीने के पानी की सुविधा की उपलब्धता 


17. आपके क्षेत्र में पेय जल के स्रोत क्या है? | 


1. नदी 2. नलकूप 3. नल कनेक्शन 4.तालाब या Т 


18. अपने पुराने गाँव की तुलना में आप अब जहाँ रह रहे हैं वहां की पीने के पानी की 
उपलबब्धता को आप कैसे मानते हैं? « | 
1. बेहत्तर 2. पहले जैसी 3 पहले से खराब 


2.10 फसल चक्र खाद्य फसलें . 
19. आप नए व डूब वाले स्थान पर एवं नये स्थान पर कौन सी फसल लगाते रहे हैं? 
| खाद्य फसलें खाद्य फसलें Foig тт |2 कंवल नये | з. केवल डूबे == नहीं 


पर स्थान पर + गांव में 


x = 
[मोट अनाज 
ET eie 
‚ ча 


— 


| गेहे EDGE pes FEE UF idc LM Er 
{` l FOTO yeh ct SF T. Su EEL SEE RS SR sas E] 
S 


MÈ अनुसार — .. 
20. हुए गॉव की तुलना में यहां की भूमि से कैसीं फसल प्राप्त होती है ? 
1. बेहतर 2. पहले जैसी 3 पहले से खराब 


: 21. नए स्थान पर उपजाए गए खाद्य पदार्थ आपकी भोजन की आवश्यकताओं की किस 
` हद तक पूर्ति कर पाती हैं? | f ES 
С. पूरी तरह . 2. हाँ, आधे से ज्यादा की 3. आधे से कम 
4. बहुत ही थोड़े से भाग की 5. नहीं जानते। 


3. कृषि उपकरणों का स्वामित्व 

. 22. निम्न औद्योगिक उपकरणों के स्वामित्व के संबंध में आपकी qar स्थिति है? 

MEIN she 4. दोनों mm NUT नए Тат" हुए | — 
Е el: аа I. ie SON ULL S Sepia 

बैल गाड़ी | SE 


TEM — и s: 


(oa SER np NG PONS | 


4.38 हुए गॉव एवं नए स्थान पर पशुओं का स्वामित्व 


23. पशुओं के स्वामित्व के संबंध में आपकी чат स्थिति है - 


24. आपके हिसाब से जानवरों के लिए चारे की उपलब्धंता की क्‍या स्थिति है ? 
1. बेहतर 2. पहले जैसी 3 बदतर 


25. पुराने डूब गये गांव के मुकाबले नए स्थान पर जलाऊ लकड़ी की उपलब्धता की 
क्या स्थिति है? — 
1.बेहतर ' 0 2.पहलेजैसी . 3 बदतर | 


5. निवास संबंधी अवंस्थाएँं 
. 26, नई स्थान (बसाहट) में आपके पास किस प्रकार का मकान है? 
і. टीन का शेड: 2. पक्का घर 3. मिला जुला 4. अन्य 


жов घर से तात्पर्यं है सीमेंट, मिट्टी, 'लकडी, S=, बांस का मकान 


. 27. आपके लिए मकान किसने बनाया ? 
1. स्वयं 2. सरदार सरोवर परियोजना 
28. नए स्थान पर प्राप्त सुविधाओं और निवास संबंधी अवस्थाओं को зич कैसा आंकते Š 


PR 


| 1. पहले से बेहतर . 2.पहले जैसी ही | 3. पहले से खराब 


:6. उपभोक्ता वस्तुओं उपभोक्ता तुओं का का स्वामित्व 


29. आपके यहां निम्न उपभोक्ता वस्तुओं की वर्तमान स्थिति qar Š ? 


т. बाजार पद्दति से सामंजस्य बैठा पाना 


30. आपके परिवार की औसत वार्षिक आय कितनी है ? 
1. पच्चीस हजार से ज्यादा 2. बीस हजार से दस हजार तक 


x 


3.दस हजार से पांच हजार तक 4. दस हजार से एक हजार तक 


31. नई बसाहट में आपकी कितनी बचत हो गई है ?, ` 

एक लाख से ज्यादा 2. पचास हजार से एक लाख तक 3, पचास हजार से. 
_ दस हजार तकं -4. दस हजार से एक हजार तक 5..कोई बचत नहीं 
32. पुराने डूबे हुए गाँव में. आपकी कितनी яаа थी ? | 

1. एक लाख रूपय से ज्यादा. | 

2. 50000 रू. से 100,000 रू.तक 

3. 10,०००रू. से 50,000 <. तक 

` 4. 10,000 रू.से 1,000 रू. तक. 
5, कोई बचत नही थी 


33. क्या नए स्थान पर आप पर कोई कर्जा हे ? 
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34. अगर हाँ तो, अपने यह उधार किससे लिया है ? 
1. निजी साहुकार / दुकानदार / व्यापारी 2. सहकारी समिति 
з. सरकारी बैंक . 4. रिश्तेदार икт 5. कोई अन्य. स्त्रोत 


35. यदि हाँ तो ऋण लेने का उदेश्य : 


1. कृषि 2. घर की जरूरतें 3. त्यौहार 


` 4, अस्पताल की आवश्यकताएँ '. 5. कोई अन्य कारण स्पष्ट करें ————— 


36. क्या आपने ऋण वापस कर दिया है ? 
हाँ `. नही 


37. ЧАТ पुराने गाँव में भी आप पर कोई ऋण था ? 
हॉ | . नहीं 


.88. अगर हाँ तो अपने किससे उधार लिया था ? 
1. निजी,.साहुकार / दुकानदार / व्यापारी 2 सहकारी समिति 
3. सरकारी बैंक . 4. रिश्तेदार / दोस्त 5. अन्य कोई स्त्रोत 


34 सामाजिक एंव संस्कृतिक अवसर 
सांस्कृतिक अधिकार 

_1. कया आप धर्म में विश्वास रखते है ? 

er नही 


2. क्या आपको आपके धार्मिक कार्यो को करने में पुराने गांव के मुकाबले नई बसाहट में . 


` मुश्किलों का सामना करना पडता है? 
हॉ . नही 
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2.(अ) यदि dt — तो аат मुशिकिल-है 8... ... , 
1. हमारे कर्म कांड नर्मदा घाटी से जुडे हुए थे। 
2. नई बसाहट में विश्वास करने वाले एंव समर्थकों की कमी | 
з. ча में.निवास कर रहे समुदाय की पूजा पद्धति और कर्मकांड के प्रति आकर्षण 
4. कोई अन्य | 


फैली हुई बसाहटों का असर 
з. क्या आपके सभी रिश्तेदारों को नई बसाहट में भी बसाया गया है ? 


` 


1. df 2. नही 


4. परिवार के सदस्यों को अलग — अलग स्थानो पर बसाने से आपको कितनी 
तकलीफ उठानी पड़ रही ё? 


1. बहुत ज्यादा 2. बहुत ज्यादा नही 3. बिल्कुल नहीं 
सामजिक प्रभाव 
. ` 5. अपने पड़ौसियों से संबंधों के--बारे- में आपके क्या विचार है o ; .. -., 
1. अत्यधिक मददगार 2. थोडी बहुत करते है 3. नही जानते 
4. मददगार अही है 5. बिल्कुल भी मदद नही करते 


6. क्या आपकी अपनी बसाहट के निकट रहने वाले गैर आदिवासियों से बोलचाल एंव 
_दोस्ताना (मित्रता पूर्ण) संबंध है ? 
4. हॉ 2. नही 


1: зат मेजबन (पूर्व से निवासरत) ने आपकों anf विवाह समारोह में आंमत्रित 
किया है? | 


1. EÍ ` 2. नहीं 


2: अगर हाँ, तो क्या आप ऐसे किसी समसरोह में गए है ? 
4, 8f 2. नहीं 


a Y^ 


з. зат आपने अपने घर में हो रहे विवाह में कभी पडोसियों को बुलाया है ? 
1. हाँ 2. नहीं 


4. कया वो आपके घर में ऐसे किसी समारोह में शामिल हुए है ? 
1. हाँ f = 2. नहीं 


5. क्या उन्होने किसी भी तरह की मदद की है ? 
1. हाँ 2. नही ` 


6. पुर्नवास के पुर्व आंपके मूल गांव के निवासी की तुलना में आप नए स्थान के 


“निवासियों. द्वारा दिए 'जा रहे सहयोग एंव "qa को किस तरह आंकते है ? 


1. पहले से बहतर 2. पहले ही जैसा... 3. पहले से खराब 


` 7. क्या आपको अपने रहवासी बस्ती के निकट रहने वाली गैर आदिवासी द्वारा खराब 


व्यवहार से पाला पडा है ? 
ти | ; 2. नही. . 


7. (अ) अगर आपको निम्न दो मे से एक विकल्प चुनने को कहा जाता है तो आप 
किसे um ? | 
` 1. आप अपने मूल गॉव को ale जाएगें और वहाँ उन्ही सुविधाओं मे जीवन काट 
लेंगे, जो आपके वहाँ से छोडने के qd मौजूद थी ? 
2. आप वर्तमान पुनर्वास स्थल पर विद्यमान परिस्थितियों में अपना जीवन बिताने 
рү तैयार है। 


| नांगरिक एंव राजनीतिक अधिकार 


‚ чат आपको निम्न परिथतियों में समान अधिकार प्राप्त है 2 


गांव के मंदिर में पूजा I | 1. हाँ 2. नही 
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2. गांव की चाय-की दुकान से चाय काफी या नाश्ता. लेनेः-में Gg 


` 


द्वारा इस्तेमाल की जाने वाली 4. Bf 2. नहीं 


з. आपको सामान्य तश्करी और गिलास में खाना दिया जाता है ? 


AEG us н, 72, नही 
4. गांव की सभा और निर्णय लेने की प्रकिया L 2 नही 
5. गांव की सामुदायिक भोज 1. 8f 2. नहीं 


6. मेंजबान गांव के गैर आदिवासी के साथ विवाद 4. हाँ 2. नही 


т. विद्यालय | a E e 4. हॉ 2. नही 
8. बाल कटवाने (नाई) सेवाएं | 1. हाँ 2. नहीं 
9. पुजारियों की सेवाएं... | 1.हॉ 2. नही 


.. 2. क्या आपको विद्यायिका, सार्वजनिक सेवाओं एंव सार्वजनिक शिक्षा में अनुसूचित 
. जाति / जनजाति के आरक्षण के बारे जानकारी है। 1. हॉ 2. नहीं 
з. क्या आपको निम्न सरकारी का निम्न सरकारी कार्यक्रमों की जानकारी है ? 


1. जवाहर रोजगार योजना (जे.आर.वाय) हाँ नही 


` 2. महात्मा गांधी राष्ट्रीय ग्रामीण रोजगार गारटी कानुन (ANAT) - हाँ - नही - 
з. एकीकृत ग्रामीण विकास योजना (आई.आर.डी.पी.) हॉ नहीं 
4. राष्ट्रीय ग्रामीण स्वास्थ्य मिशन (एन.एच.आर.एम) हो नही. 
5. आश्रय योजना | Bt नही 
в. भाग्य ज्योति योजना ` ` ह =. नही 
т. आम्बेंडकर बस्ती योजना... . हो नही. 
16 
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4. ЗАТ आपके अछूत अपराध कानून 1955, नागरिक अधिकार सुरक्षा कानून, अत्याचार 


निवारण अधिनियम आदि के बारे में जानकारी है ?. “” हाँ नहीं 
5. क्या आपने आमं चुनाव में मतदान क्रिया था ? T नही 

. «Die. " Š : 
4. पंचायत चुनाव E र 'हॉ नही ` 
ә. wg विधानसभां चुनाव ` a. नही 
3. "लोकसभा चुनाव | gt . go c नही 


क्या आपने सुचना का अधिकार कानून कं बारें में सुना है 'हॉ नहीं 
6. क्या आपने न्याय पालिका Я महिलाओं के लिए आरक्षण के बारे.में बहस के विषय में 
सूना है.? |o हॉ. s. नहीं: 


А at amd निम्न 5 बारे में जानते है? 


4. गुजरात के मुख्यमंत्री का नाम... हॉ ` नही 

2. मारत के प्रधानमंत्री का नाम हॉ... ` नही 
. 3. आपने सांसद का नाम . FE i नही | 
4. अंपने विधायक का नाम | ^od NN 

5. अनुसूचित जाति जनजाति मंत्री का नाम हा नही ` 


3.6 HARP लाभ 


1. क्या आपका एम: डबलू, डी. टी. 1979 -के अन्तर्गत राज्य की पुनर्वासनीतियों के तहत 
निम्न प्राप्त हुए है ? M et "D 
` 1. डूब गांव से नई बसाहट तक यातायात की सुविधा हॉ | नही 


` 2. मकान बनाने के लिए 45000 रू. का अनुदान या बना हुआ (कोर) मकान (यहाँ पर 
450,000 लिया था स्पष्ट करना है) — | ` हॉ नही 

. 3. उत्पादन संबंधी dat के लिए 7000 रू. तक भी सब्सिडी Ш. о नही 
4 कृषि-भूमिकी सफाई में मदद... ... हाँ -. नही 

: 5. भूमि समतली करण में सदस्यता ' i | Xd नही 


` 6. एक qd तक प्रतिदिन 25 दिन तक В 15 रू. के हिसाब से जीवन निर्वाह भत्ता 


SES | | “95 


Fo 


7. संमूह बीमा योजना 


०२३४ ` 
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Appendix. ITI 


Field Notes 1.B. 


Date: February 13, 2010 
e Location: Barwani, Madhya Pradesh 
e Purpose of visit: To meet Medha Patkar and field the protest in the Narmada Valley. 
e Persons Met: 
1) Sony Aunty living downstairs, NBA Office No:62,NG Marg, Barwani. 


2) Devaram Bhai,NBA Activist,on the way to Kasarvad-The home village of Baba Amte,7 


kms from Barwani. 
3) Sreekanth,Secretary to Medha Patkar. 
4) Ashish Bhai,NBA Activist. 
5) Rakesh Bhai-Driver and Activist. 
6) Medha Patkar. 

e Activity I: Went to Kasarvad and met Medha Patkar speaking amidst the NBA activists 
on the banks of Narmada-made acquaintance with NBA group for the first time- 
had a short PN with Medha Patkar(Didi,they called)-Interview was recorded. 

e Activity II: Had interview with Devaram Bhai-he explained his experiences while 


undergoing Narmada Parikrama(He was seen excited while describing this).The 


interview was recorded digitally. 
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Field Notes 2.C. 


Date: June 5, 2010. 


e Location: Vadodara, Gujarat 
e Purpose of visit: For conducting Pilot Visit in R&R Site in Gujarat. 


e Persons Met: 


1) Prabha Nagaraj, PRO (SSPA). | 

2) GJ. Champaneri IAS (Joint Jt. Commissioner, Planning) 
3) Kailash bhai (SSPA Official) 

4) Rahe Singh,Mahesh Vasave (NBA Activists) 


e Activity I: Made rapport with SSPA officials and got permission for visiting R&R Sites 
in Gujarat-Interviewed Mr.Champaneri and his colleagues-Mrs.Prabha Nagaraj 
advised to visit two sites particularly-Rasulabad and Kotambi,and offered assistance to 
visit in these two sites, arranged one SSPA official for the same. 

e Activity II: Visited Rasulabad and entered in to a school, which did not have any 
students at that time-Most of the facilities, were either not working (1.hand pump, 
2.water tank) nor making use of (toilets-Spent 4 hours. 

e Activity III: The Researcher travelled eight other sites in four days and could see the 
situations between Rasulabad and these sites were entirely different.-the latter has been 
lacking on many fronts compared to Rasulabad or Kotambi-took photos-and had 


interviews with few people in and around the site. 
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APPENDIX IV 


f 13 February 2009 
_ INTERIM REPORT ex 


| Sub: ASSESSMENT OF SURVEY /STUDIES /PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION 
OF THE PLANS ON ENVIRONMENTAL SAFEGUARD MEASURES FOR 
SARDAR SAROVAR & INDIRA SAGAR PROJECTS 2d 


The Ministry of Environment & Forests; Government of India vide O.M. No. 3- 
87/80-1A-l, dated 09.7.2008 superseded by О.М. of even number dated 02-09-2008 has. 
болей a Committee-for às EAE ati n: 
the plans on environmental safeguard measures for Sardar Sarovar & Indira; Sa jar | 
Project Обе of the time boünd tasks is to assess the work relating to mitigation of. 


impacts?generated by raising of the piers and -overhead bridge of Sardar Sarovar 


Project 


As a follow up, the Committee has held three méetings «nd one field visit until now. , 
; In the 1 Meeting held on 25" September 2008:at NGA HQ Indore, the participating 
| States of Gujarat Madhya Pradesh, Maharashtra and R&jasthan made presentations. 
_ environmëñtali &güard" measures and report on ‘Back Water Level calculations of . 
Central Water Commission (CWC) available in the: Environment Wing of the NCA. In the 
2™ meeting held on 8" Dec. 2008 at theiMinistry:of/Environment & Forest, New Delhi 6 
‚ the report submitted by the States, the Back Water«l:evel. studies by CWC and a recent - 
; Study. report of NCA.was reviewed and futüre.course of action was decided The ` 
‚ committee ‘undertook field visits to. the затре area.in the command in Gujarat and y: 
“Catchment in Madhya Pradesh, during 8% toi14 January 2009. In the third meeting held l 
оп 12" Jan 2009 at Ministry'of Envifonment: & Forests, New Delhi the committee 
“Summarized the observations of the field as well as discussions held with officials of the 
K -SSNNL in Gujarat and NVDA in Madhya’ Pradesh:and decided to submit an interim f 
report providing: the committee’s final: view: оп -fhe issue ‘of raising piers and 


overhead bridge of Sardar Sarovar Project. 


` The committee also reviewed relevant: sections of the Narmada Water..Dispute.: 
Tribunal Awards, records of various meetings of the Environmental Sub-Groups, reports ° 
5+. 


the Back Water calculations done by CWC in 1984 as well as by NCA in 2008 and 


rarioüs communications received from SSNNL. . 


` THE RECOMMENDATIONS OF THE COMMITTEE: 


” (A) The Report on the revised Back Water Levels calculations as submitted by 


МСА is notacceptable as it violates the NWDTA on followina accounts 


a" Fis 


` “Sardar Sarovar-dam. However, the computation for Back Water.Levels by the: 


(ii) | 


¿NCA (June 2008) has been done with the maximum level of 137 47 meter at 
the dam site : 


H 


. Secondly, the Back Water Levels calculations are to be carried out by the 


Central Water Commission (CWC) аз per the award and not Бу. а sub- 


` committee of the NCA even if one member in the sub-committee is from CWC 


(ii) ` 


i) 


E 


as has been done in the instant case. 


Thirdly, since the dam is already designed and constructed for discharging the 
highest flood (30.7 Lakh cusecs), calculations of Back Water Levels 


' corresponding to the observed flood of 24.5 Lakh cusecs (reduced to 16.9 
Lakh cusecs upon routing) are not applicable 


t 


As per the award of NWDT and stipulations of ‘clearances (environment, 


` forests and investment) accorded to the project by the Central Government 


the E & R planning needed a higher level of flood protection. Thus the use of 
outflow of moderated flood from ISP of 10 Lakh cusecs for determining of 
BWL by the NCA sub committee is unsafe for planning of R&R and 


environmental issues as the rehabilitation and environmental safeguard 


measures have to be complied with respect to submergence caused by Back 


Water of highest flood 
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(B) The revised Back Water Levels calculations of NCA has many technical 
infirmities as indicated below 


(i) The report has used the highest flood at SSP 0 be 24 Lakh cusecs which is 


analysis) оп the ground of this being more advanced and.robust. Such a model 
is applicable where the river valley is long and. narrow and the flood wave 

. characteristics over a large distance from the dam are required to be calculated 
‘Whereas in the present case, the submergence in Sardar Sarovar Projects is 
wide spread to 1.77 km average width away fróm the main stream involving 245 


“` villages 


i) Further, the strength of the MIKE.11 model lies in.the application of its several 
modules, which require elaborate data collection and are compatible with 
Geographic Information System (GIS) through which the map of the areas to be 
submerged can be generated and used for planning: purposes. Normally 

- calibration of the model has to be done by simulating observed flows and 


matching simulated levels with observed levels at'a number óf locations 
' However, the NCA report has used only one location (at 224 kms upstream) 
. which is highly inadequate. If the anticipated flood arrives following the 


construction of piers it may lead to disaster in the affected areas upstream. 


(iv) The NCA report has used single module Mike-11 model with input values of . 

`. routed observed flood (less than 100 years) instead of routed design flood (1000 
years). The model thus estimates lower submergence compared to the Back 
Water Levels determined by the CWC in their report of 1984 (corresponding-to : 


100 years) and much lowér submergence to the levels stipulated by the NWOT 
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award (1000 years). It is to be mentioned here that in the year 2005 CWC carried 
_ out similar study using Mike 11 model for Indira Sagar Project with routed design 
flood (1000 years) which has not been accepted by Hon'ble High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh Jabalpur Bench in a PIL filed against this report (in case No 
WP 322 of 2005 dated.08.09.2006 2006(3) MPJR 218) and CWC has been 
. asked to carry out the study again. The flood actually submerged more villages 


Ge. 


than-could be explained by the study through Mike-11 model 


(v) Further. the values of various the values of various coefficients and parameters deduced in this study 
are at variance with the parameters adopted by the CWC in their report of 1984 
. The.study also mentions that these values are yet to be firmed up/ notified by the 
CWC. The CWC in their study of 1984 on Back Water levels calculation has 
adopted Coefficient of rugosisty 'n' to be 0.028 for river channel, 0.06 for over 
bank and Eddy loss coefficient 'K' as 0.3 for gradually diverging reaches and 0.1 
for gradually converging reaches, whereas the NCA report of June 2008 has used 
0.024 for rugosity 'n' for river channel and 1.5 times of it (0.036) for over bank. This 
results in a lower computed value of the submergence level. | 


(vi) The committee is unable to accept the МСА report on Back Water Levels 
calculations considering the stipulations of NWDT award mentioned earlier, the 
choice of the model, the application of- modules with limited data and limited 
calibration, and the use of coefficients and parameters without verification and 
firming up by CWC: There is also no submergence map prepared depicting the 
area, thus it cannot be used for the purpose of planning for the environment and 
for rehabilitation 


(C) Issues Relating to Status of Compliances with the requirements of 
environmental control corresponding to BWL of highest observed flood, as 
per NWDT award 


(i) The Committee noted that the recommendation for raising.the dam, height at 


MM ts 


Sardar Sarovar ७०1० 121.92 meters by the Environment Sub-Group (ESG) in its 


AY 


41st meeting held on 6 Jan 2005 was despite the fact that full compliance with the 

i aggstipulated environmental conditions and requirements was admittedly not there. It 

is evident from the minutes of the said meeting that the ESG recommended raising 

Е of height on the basis of the assurance given by;the project authorities that all the 

| pending work would be completed by the end of March 2005. However, there is no 

"evidence or verification reports to indicate whether the assurances were complied 
corresponding to the backwater level: 


phe committee had requested the party stales:in October 2008 to provide the 
latest compliance status relating to the én safeguards, but only NVDA 
from Madhya Pradesh submitted the same, and that too rather vaguely. For 
example, against various items of works it has been mentioned that substantial 
progress has been made, but without detailed evidence. All the states are again 


being requested to provide the status report. 


(ii) The committee reviewed the various prescribed safeguards and conditions of 
clearance and determined that the status of some could best be determined by 
examining the concerned: papers, others required field visits, and the remaining 
‚ réquired..independent assessments, including remote sensing assessments. The 
committee is pursuing each of these 


(iii) Accordingly, the Committee decided to interact with the major stake holders during 
the 2nd week of January, 2009 and undertook field visits, inspected works carried . 
out on the dam site, and visited indicative limited sample areas where development 
of conveyance of irrigation -system was in progress in the Command area of SSP. 

| The Committee, though wanting to, but could not inspect the downstream areas of 
the SSP in Gujarat. The sample health facilities were also inspected by the expert 
member of the Committee, besides sample sub-watershed treated in catchment 
areas in Madhya Pradesh. The Committee held preliminary discussions with project 
authorities of the SSNNL and NVDA besides interaction with limited project affected 


ДАУ 


families in Gujarat and Madhya Pradesh, and the leaders of Narmada Bachao 


Andolan 


(v) The assessment work relating to mitigation of impacts generated by raising of 
; the piers and overhead bridge of Sardar Sarovar Project is progressing. A 


,8tudy.of the available documents, coupled with the Committee's Fray 


ge eqs thissregard would be eet ар after due assessment, in its 


SES a 


subsequent герой: 


hes WAT UN Гуа ¿f " EOS 
Dr A. К. Bhattacharya “Dr. В.Р. Das Dr. Sekhar $íngh Dr C.K. Varshney 

( Member) ( Member) (Member) (Member) ` 

Dr R.C, Sharma. Dr Payan Kumar Shri A.K.Rana 

(Member ( Member} А (Member Secretary) 

d d E al m. я 

Ог. D.Pandey- 
(Chairman) 
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Narmada Control Authority 


COMMENTS ON THE REPORT DATED 13.2.2009 OF MoEF COMMITTEE ON 4 
ASSESSMENT OF SURVEY / STUDIES / PLANNING AND IMPLEMENTATION OF; 
© THE PLANS ON ENVIRONMENTAL SAFEGUARD MEASURES FOR — © 

= SARDAR SAROVAR AND INDIRA SAGAR PROJECTS я 


E e Ministry of — *Forests ss 


ML 


shad constituted a Committee:lo examine the adequacy of the survey, us 
&planning, implementation and monitoring of the required plans іп the light. of the 
relevant provisions contained in the NWDT Award from environmental-angle 
. .‘Wand/or conditions contained іп the order of ‘clearance . issued to the Sardar; 
` Sarovar. Project (SSP) and Indira Sagar Project (ISP). One of the time bound 
«tasks was to assess the work relating to migitaiton of impacts generated by 
“aising of piers & overhead bridge of SSP. MoEF О.М. had also indicated that 
«the construction of piers and overhead bridge for SSP would cause additional 
~. эфтегдепсе of 1.62 m. The Committee was required to undertake assessment 
` work relating to mitigation of impacts generated by raising of the piers & 
‘overhead bridge of SSP " 


2. МОЕҒ in its forwarding letter No.3-87/80-IA.I, dated 5.3.2009 has clarified that « 
though it is written interim report, however, it is final report (emphasis added) 
in respect of first part of the Terms of Reference (TOR) on raisng piers & 

. overhead bridge construction of SSP. 


3. = The MoEF Committee has made comments on backwater calculations of June id 
. 2008. The June 2008 report of CWC pertains to backwater levels corresponding 

to Full Reservoir Level, whereas the CWC studies of August 2008 deal with the 
impacts of raising of the piers & overhead bridge of SSP, which was discussed 

г == in the 80. meeting of NCA held on 12.08.08 


Spohr eid 


(I) | PARAWISE OBSERVATIONS / COMMENTS 


(A) The Committee has observed that the report on the revised backwater levels 
calculation as submitted by NCA is not acceptable as it violates the NWDTA 
on four accounts. The parawise observations are as under; 


(i) ‘lis alleged that computation of Back Water levels have been done with 
the maximum level of 137,17m at the dam site instead of Maximum Water 
Level of 140.21m. The backwater levels are rise in water levels upstream 
of the reservoir due to an incoming flood. The NWDT Award did not 
specify the flood magnitude for which the backwater levels are to be 
worked out. NCA in its.12th meeting held on 27.10.1983 defined the 
highest flood level'.as the ‘maximum recorded flood of 24 lakh cusecs'- At 


Él 
AAY 


Р 


the same time, NWDT did specify procedure for flood control at SSP 
(Chapter-XI, Мо!!! of NWDT Report). These are reproduced below; 


11 TE 2 The 1970 flood, occurring in September; was the highest on 
record at Garudeshwar. 


citly accepted 


that thez1970 peak flood discharge at Garudeshwar. ие .5 lakh cusecs.- 


11.1 ide ;.. Gujarat has stated and Madhya Pradesh h E 


construction of all the major dams in the basin in th 

magnitüdesof 1970 would get moderated to’ 6.86 lak (205९5 For the 
reasons*given in-Annexure XI-3, we consider that this figure cannot be ` 
accepted, as it appears to be too low. In our view, it would be feasible to ^ 
restrict the outflow from Narmadasagar to 10 lakh cusecs without 
encroaching on the MWL +864’ there ín a flood of the magnitude of 
the 1970 flood. However, the peak outflow would be higher in a design 
flood but can be restricted to about 13.5 lakh; cusecs without 
encroachment on MWL at Narmadasagar. (emphasis added) 


11.16.8 .......Therefore, the. crucial period for flood moderation at 
Sardar Sarovar would be from mid August to 20th September. !t 
would be a good workíng arrangement to keep the reservoír level 
during this period below +450’. For passing Maharashtra's estimated 
1000-year flood of 24.99 lakh cusecs, the reservoir level would need to be 
lowered by 5 feet to *445' to receive the flood in order not to exceed MWL 
*460'3For passing Gujarat's 1000- year flood of 30.7.Jakh cusecs without 
exceeding the МИЛ, it would be necessary to "enlarge =the ‘spillway 
capacity by adding two more gates and bring down the reservoir level to * 
440’. At the falling stage of the season's last flood, the reservoir can be . 
replenished to FRL *455' Should another flood occur the process will 
have to be repeated. (emphasis added) ^7 = 


11.16.9 . Before the flood outflows from Narmadasagar reach Sardar 
Sarovar, there would be a time interval of 18 to 20 hours. It is presumed 
that there would be reliable communication between Narmadasagar and 
Sardar Sarovar regulating stations: with more than one means, such as 
telephone, wireless and carrier system on high tension lines. Therefore 
the lowering of Sardar Sarovar to the required level on a flood 
arriving at Narmadasagar should not be difficult or involve any risk 
(emphasis added) 


Hence, backwater levels, i.e., raise in water levels upstream of reservoir 
due to incoming flood has to be worked out by keeping the water level at 
450', re., 137.17 m as per the NWDT award stipulations 
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(i) The MoEF Committee has alleged that the backwater levels have been 
ried out by a Sub-committee of the NCA and not Бу Central Water 
. Commission (CWC). Narmada. Water Dispute Tribunal (NWDT) Award 
Clause-XI, Sub-Clause ॥(3) stipulates that “the Backwater Level at the highest 
flood level in Sardar Sarovar shall.be worked out by the Central Water 
Commission in consultation with Madhya Pradesh and Gujarat.” The decision 
„of the NCA in its 78" meeting held on;03.05.2007 regarding the review of the 
“Backwater. Level. through <= Technical i; Committee; comprising : of 
- representatives of Central Water Commission, Narmada Control Authority and 
Party States was to facilitate cone ae tion process as mandated by NWOT 
š Award. The Backwater Levels he =n worked out by CWC after necessary 


consultation process. throug 
4 = p^ 


(ii) She MoEF Committee has ce the dam is already designed and 
z: «constructed for discharging the‘hi nS ood (30.7 lakh cusecs), calculation of = 
«i Back Water. Levels corresponding :to*observed flood of 24.5 lakh .cusecs 

«(reduced to 16.9 lakh cusecs upon routing) are not applicable EL 


In this connection, it is brought out that dam is designed for the maximum 
‘probable (rarest of the rare) flood event keeping in view the safety of the 
structure and of the population downstream. The same principle cannot be 
adopted for working out the extent of backwater level to be arrived at for the 
“purpose of acquisition of buildings and appurtenant land. NWDT Award 
‘stipulates acquisition of all land and properties upto full reservoir level but only 
buildings & appurtenant lands above full reservoir level to the backwater 
levels. The extent of limited acquisition in the backwater zone is keeping in 
{view the temporary and occasional nature of submergence in the backwater 
zone 


(iv) ¿The MoEF committee has observed that-as per the Award of NWDT and 
= "sstipulations of clearances (environment. forests and investments) accorded to 
‚ he Project by the Central Government, the E & R planning needed a higher 
level of flood protection. In the case of SSP, МСА has considered 1 in 100 

_.. years’ return period flood for ish Uer E&R planning = 


As regards, the use of outflow of moderated flood from ISP of 10 lakh cusecs 
it is as per stipulation of NWDT in para 11.16.5 (Chapter-XI, ५०1.॥ of NWDT 
Report) already reproduced above 


(B) The MoEF Committee has referred the revised backwater levels calculations 
as those of NCA. As already pointed out above that the Backwater Levels 
have been worked out by CWC in accordance with NWDT stipulations and 
NCA decisions, after carrying out necessary consultation process a$ 
mandated by NWDT Award through the mechanism of Technical Committee 
Further, Central Water Commission is the apex technical body in the field of 
water resources. In case, any clarification of technical nature is needed, the 
same could be obtained from CWC. CWC has already explained the rationale 
behind their technical decisions in their Final Report. Vise 
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The parawise comments / observation on the allegations contained in the 
MoEF Committee Report are as under; 


(i) The МоЕЕ; Committee has stated that the highest floodzfor spillway 
design has to be the probable maximum flood for a dam of this size for.a 
return.of 10,000 years as specified under CWC guidelines. Magnitude of 
flood to be adopted for spillway design and magnitude Sof flood for 
yin de: tudies are two separate issues. -The en ee adoption of 


F quse оп.Ру MoEF Committee regardi 


eing:oregpimensional is not clear. The-earliegmo TIB C 
WC .in Zt was .also one dimensional mode Moreover tis CWC, 
who had decided to use MIKE 11 model (one dimensional analysis) after 
x careful deration as brought out in the Minutes of first meeting of the - 
Backwater*Technical Committee (item no. BSC-I-4(4), "appended in the ~~ 
Final Report). It would be pertinent to mention here that the length of 
Sardar Sarovar reservoir is about 224 km against width of only 1.77km 
making length to breadth ratio of 126. Therefore, Sardar Sarovar 
' reservoir is essentially one-dimensional 
(iii) The model calibration has already been explained in para 4.2 of the Final 
Report. In fact, the data for three locations were made available to CWC 
but data of only one station’ could be used as the data of other two 
locations меге found inconsistent primarily due to those locations coming 
under submergence/ backwater effects. 


(iv) The MoEF Committee had commented on the use of routed observed 


flood instead of design flood. The NWDT Award did not specify the flood = - 


¢- Magnitude for-which the backwater levels are to be worked Gut. NCA iri 
its 12th meeting held on 27.10.1983 decided the 'highest flood level' as 
the ‘maximum recorded flood of 24 lakh cusecs'. As regards the use of 
routed flood, the stipulation of the NWDT Report (Chapter-XI, .Vol.ll para 
11.16.4 page:32) is being reproduced below, . S aaa 
` “The maximum observed flood (1970) at Sardar Sarovar and in 
consequence the derived 1000 year flood, there has two components, 
namely, the inflow from the catchment above Narmada Sagar and that 
_ from the catchment below it. The former would get moderated on the 
construction of Narmada Sagar.and upper dams but not the latter. In 
considering the MWL at Sardar Sarovar, 1000 year design flood to be 
taken into account should be the moderated outflows from Narmada 
rad and unmoderated inflows from the catchment below Narmada 
agar" 


Thus, use of routed flood was prescribed by NWDT 


Ji 


Раннее the MoEF Committee had stated that the Hon'ble High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh at Jabalpur has not accepted the CWC report (2005) in 
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WP 322 of 2005 dated 08.09.2006 and CWC has been asked. to Carry 
out the study again. The case referred to is probably the order dated 
08.09.2006 in WP 3022 of 2005 of Hon'ble -High Court of Madhya - 
Pradesh at Jabalpur Narmada Bacha Andolan Vs. Narmada Hydro- 
Electric Development Corporation and Ors. The Hon'ble High Court of 
Madhya Pradesh at Jabalpur has, in fact, relied on the CWC backwater 

‚ Study and ordered review of persons and the houses which are likely (0... 

„ре affected by. the back water level by CC C;;whrich was later ой:сатед ::: 

“out with the help of Survey of India; as CWC is not the survey agency. 


mm 
cu 


be 


¿The MoEF committee has comment 

lai modeling patgmeters,b CWC -Aszalrea DEE овд ad jS enira 

* Water = Commission RIA techni а -Body in the field tof water" ^ 

- resources апа “selection . of: appropriate values `of - coefficients and .. 

: modeling parameters should be left tó CWC. The Backwater-Technical : 

Committee irits: fourth meeting 12.02.2008 (appended to Final Report, = 

_ June 2008) had.decided that CWC may take appropriate decision with 
regard to model parameters, e.g., Manning's 'n' coefficient, etc., to best 

‚ Simulate the actual conditions. CWC .has decided on coefficients and 

` modeling parameters after carrying out necessary model calibration. 


‘values of coefficient 


т 


4v) 


"E The MoEF committee has observed that it is unable to accept tne NCA 
. report on Back Water Levels €alculation. As indicated earlier, it is the 
! entral Water Commission, which is mandated by the NWDT Award to 
| on out the backwater calculations in consultation with Madhya Pradesh 


. "end Gujarat. 


à E MoEF Committee has further stated that there is no submérgence 
ap prepared depicting the area. Тһе Govt. of Gujarat has, in fact, . 
, Prepared the submergence map, which has been forwarded to all the.. 
Jarty States for review of Environment and R&R planning. 


(С) The MoEF Committee has considered the issues relating to Status of 
> Compliances with the requirements of environmental control corresponding to .. . 
#BWL of highest observed flood, as per NWOT Award. The parawise replies to 
"the comments of the. MoEF Committee on the issues relating to Status of 

Compliances with the requirements of environmental control are as under, 


(i) The MoEF Committee has observed that there is no evidence of ~ 
verification reports to indicate whether assurances were complied with 
corresponding to the backwater levels. In this connection, it is informed 
that Environment Sub Group under the chairmanship of the Secretary to 
the Govt. of India, Ministry of Environment & Forests has reviewed the 
compliance of environment safeguard measures in its 42" to 46" 
meetings and also deliberated upon the reports of the Environment 
Committee of NCA. The agenda and minutes clearly highligh! the 
progress towards implementation of environment safeguard measures. . 

zx After review of the status, the-Environment Sub Group in its 45^ meeting . : 

ü had observed that ae Те ЭЕ? 


#क ac! 


wh tee 


“It was decided that except for this there are no other major 
environmental issues in taking up further works on Sardar Sarovar 
Project without raising water levels, as far as Environment Sub-Group.is ~ 
concerned. ` 


The Sub Group=therefore recommended construction of piers #and 
overhead us ut NO: installation of: gates until furthers review 
Construction ?ofZpiers “and ` overhead ` bridge “will cause addi Е 
submergence `= of: 161.62 i-mt 


. report to NCA Secretariat: These reports are available with the Director г” 
! , (Environment), МСА, who is also a member of the MoEF Committee anc 
j $4 had been regularly attending all its meetings : 


‘ (ii) The MoEF Committee has so far only determined that the status of some 
could best be determined by examining the concerned papers, others - +. 
required field visits and the remaining required independent 
assessments, including remote sensing assessments. It has only been 


stated that the Committee is persuing each of these 
(ivy) No comment 


(У) The MoEF Committee has concluded with the observation that a study of 
the available documents coupled with the Committee's interaction with 
the .. Project :Authorities/ + affected . people/ + representatives strongly 
suggested. that there were, major short falls in compliance withthe 
prescribed environmental conditionality and requirements. However,;the 
MoEF Committee has riot indicated:as to what were thes 
falls in the compliance::« -: | У LAN 
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Conclusion 


The legitimacy of a liberal democratic state from the vantage point of 
human rights depends on the extent to which it respects, protects and realises 
human rights of its citizens. However, development, when it is considered as a 
universal goal, often eclipses this legitimacy component of the state and leaves it 
in search of a new one for its sustenance. The western liberal democratic states’ 
synthesis of democracy, development and human rights offers little for the 
developing world as it has a different socio-cultural milieu. In this context, the 
present study attempts to bring out the relationship between democracy, 
development and human rights in the specific context of India. The Sardar Sarovar 
Dam in the Narmada Valley which has been hailed as the ‘life line of Gujarat’ and 
which has been attributed many unique features is a standing testimony to show 
the manner in which the Indian state negotiates this problematic and complex 


relationship. 


The above project offers one a prism through which this relationship could 
be discerned. The project's displacement induced human rights violation is the 
most blatant of its kind in India and hence the protest being mounted against it has 
been the longest and the most intensive one against any development project in 
the country. Its environmental implications have been a subject of contestation 
even at the international level. The review study by the World Bank and its 
subsequent withdrawal from funding was the first of its kind. The working of the 
grievance redressal mechanisms constituted by the State and its apparent non- 
compliance provided many challenges to the researcher. The perceptions of 
NGOs, the civil society and the media towards development induced human right 


violations provided a larger frame to look at this issue. The way the state reacted 
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to the agitations offered a spark to think of potential alternative 8 liberal 
democratic state can resort to, in the wake of a legitimacy crisis by dint of its own 


human rights violations. Thus the propaganda issue was taken up. 


The study began with a theoretical framework which unfolds, 
historically,the intrinsic and inherent contradictions in the evolution of the 
relationship between democracy and human rights; human rights and 
development; and democracy, development and human rights, in general. While 
the social contract particularly in the European settings reconciled democracy and 
human rights and made them mutually supportive and reinforcing, the right to 
development reversed the trajectory of development to make it more inclusive and 
human rights friendly. In this theoretical milieu, the present study tried to explore 
the relationship or its deficit between democracy, development and human rights 
in the India context by focussing on the Sardar Sarovar Project. Besides this, the 
study attempted at comprehending the nature of the response of the liberal 
democratic state to development induced environmental impacts; the extend of 
human rights violations brought about by the Sardar Sarovar Project in terms of 
displacement and its socio-political and cultural impact; transformation of the 
ecosystem people into ecological refugees who keep the social relations in a 
market economy going and the role of the state in it; and the over use of 
propaganda by the democratic developmental state to transcend the legitimacy 


crisis by dint of development induced human right violations. 


The following hypotheses have been constructed for empirical analysis of 
the problematic: Democracy, Development and Human rights are not 
interdependent and mutually reinforcing in the context of the Sardar Sarovar 
Project as democratic state overlooks human right issues for facilitating its role as 
a developmental state: the Indian state though liberal democratic, has an 
insensitive approach towards environmental issues and undermines its own 
conditions for environmental clearances, all in the name of development: human 
rights violations brought about by the project are many and its impact among the 
rehabilitated people multifaceted; in this process the state causes the 


transformation of ecosystem people into exploitable ecological refugees who keep 
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the social relations in a market economy going through their displacement, and 
the state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis created by the violation of human 


rights of project affected people by resorting to propaganda. 
Major Findings 
The study corroborates all the hypotheses and arrives at the following conclusion: 


The magnitude of the ecological destruction caused by SSP has been found 
neglected by the authorities concerned. It is evident from the Narmada Control 
Authority — Environmental Sub Group minutes that the conditional forest 
clearance accorded to the project in 1987 lapsed on account of not undertaking 
any Environmental Impact Assessment studies within the stipulated time. The 
project authorities had no plans on catchment area treatment, compensatory 
afforestation, command area development, protection of flora and fauna including 
fisheries when it obtained conditional environmental clearance. Though the 
clearance made it mandatory that studies and reports in this regard must be 
completed within two years, the authorities had not undertaken any studies nor 
submitted any reports. Even before the clearance was accorded, both the Gujarat 
and Maharashtra Governments had started displacing people from their villages 
that came under the submergence zone. Infact, this was started as early as 1980-83 
though the initial construction work of the Dam was started only in 1985 which 
came into full swing after 1988. This shows that SSP was not subject to a 
comprehensive Environmental Impact Assessment prior to construction nor prior 
to clearance. This clearly indicates the lack of ecological planning on the part of 


all concerned. 


The same casual approach was found in the case of catchments area 
treatment also. Despite having expert studies which cautioned that dams could 
cause the destruction of plant and animal species which were closely adapted to 
valley bottom habitats and that they do not survive on the edge of the reservoir, 
the Narmada Control Authority has taken an insensitive approach to this and 
hasn't done anything to preserve the same. This insensitive approach is more 


explicit in its response towards the pre -submergence tree felling. Gujarat 
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Government reported to the NCA that it could achieve 100 per cent achievement 
in the pre-submergence tree felling in 4522 ha of land which would be submerged 
at the height of 121.92 m. The achievement rate claimed by the Governments of 
Madhya Pradesh and Maharashtra were 96.4 per cent and 98.6 per cent 
respectively. But this was not the case in actual Pelis While Gujarat claimed 100 
per cent pre-submergence tree felling, the researcher could locate many trees in 


the Reservoir which was also proved by the satellite images. 


The authorities followed the same casual approach towards the catchment 
area treatment in general. It is evident from the fact that the area for treatment was 
unilaterally decreased notwithstanding the directions from the Union Ministry of 
Environment and Forestry to the opposite. Despite the stipulations that entire 
catchment be treated and the catchment area should cover submergence and free 
draining catchment, NCA made a separation of catchment area into critically — 
degraded and non-directly degraded areas and exempted the latter from the 
purview of treatment. The critically degraded catchment area (682906.224 ha) 
constituted only 27.96 per cent of the total SSP catchment area (2,442,440 ha). 
Surprising still, the Government of India Report of 1992 further limited the 
treatment to 1,79,180 ha. This constitutes only 7.34 per cent of the original 
catchment area. The project authorities’ response to the catchment area treatment 
reflects how the Indian state looked at serious environmental issues created by its 
own development projects. Non- compliance and dilution of mandatory conditions 
as in the case of defining the area for treatment have been a regular affair and 
even fallacious reports like the one on pre-submergence tree felling have been 
cooked up for submission before the NCA for clearance. All these, to raise the 
height of,the dam. But the reviewing agency, NCA, was found totally 


unconcerned about all these developments. 


The conditions of Compensatory Afforestation [CAF] as per the Forest 
(Conservation) Act, 1980 had made it mandatory that compensatory afforestation 
must be in double the area of degraded forest land and also equivalent of non- 
forest land. This means the ratio of compensatory afforestation should be 1:1 in 


the case of non forest land replacement and 2:1 in regard to forest land 
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replacement. And all the governments, concerned had claimed hundred per cent 
achievement in compensatory afforestation in their respective target area. But this 
study found that Gujarat Government had achieved only 35 per cent, Madhya 
Pradesh Government, 20 and Maharshtra only 40 per cent of its goals. In addition 
to this non-compliance, the non- diligence was manifested in the selection of land 
afforestation as well. Selection of dry grassland of Kutch for compensatory 
afforestation was indicative of a developmental state’s least concern for ecological 
issues which is in contrast to its increased and disproportionate concern for the 
raising of the height of the dam. Command Area Development too met with the 
same fate as that of Catchment Area Treatment i.e., serious case of non- 
compliance and lack of attention to existing drainage structures while planning the 
project. This was evident from instances of water logging and canal breaks. All 
these, thus, prove the argument that the democratic state in India has an 
insensitive approach towards environmental issues and undermines its own 


conditions for environmental clearances, all in the name of development. 


On human rights aspects, the project offers many angles through which 
the relationship between democracy, development and human rights could be 
viewed. The study found that the project has rendered severe hardships to the 
affected population and the human right violations brought about by the projects 
are many. The predominance of marginalised sections in the displaced population 
caused by development projects is following a universal pattern and the same is 
seen here also. Among the marginalised sections who have been displaced and 
who are facing impoverishment In India in general, Scheduled Tribes constitute 
around 40 to 50 per cent. SSP too follows the same pattern with nine per cent of 
oustees belonging to the Scheduled Castes and 51 per cent to the Scheduled 
Tribes making an aggregate of 60 per cent. The dominant tribal groups displaced 
by the SSP are Bhils, Dungri, Vasavas, Bhilalas and Tadvi who are also the worst 


victims of human rights violations. 


The study focussed on the analysis of human rights violations by the 
project along the multiple axes of landlessness, joblessness, homelessness, 


marginalisation, increased morbidity, food insecurity, loss of access to common 
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property resources and social disarticulation using the IRR model. Following are 
the major findings in this regard. Expropriation of tribal land had actually resulted 
in denying the affected families the real basis of their productive systems, 
commercial activities, and livelihood. The intrinsic relationship between 
landlessness and joblessness was manifested vividly in this instance. Landlessness 
caused them to go jobless as their traditional occupation in the submerging village 
was agriculture. Compared to 70 per cent of the families who were having more 
than seven acres of land area in possession in their original homeland, only 20 per 
cent have land above six acres in the new sites. While in the former (old) villages 
these people could make use of the forest land adjacent to their agricultural or 
residential land, in the new sites they were confined to the allotted land alone. The 
shift in the source of income of the oustees from agriculture to wage labour is the 
function of this drop in possession of land area in the new site. Here, the shift 
from agriculture to wage labour is evident among 42 per cent of the people in the 
new sites who were having either agriculture or fishing as the traditional source of 
income previously. More striking is the loss of fishing as the source of income. 
While 20 per cent of the people were living on fishing in the old villages, none in 


the new site could pursue the same. 


There are also other indirect factors relating to land which cause this 
shift in occupation from agrarian to wage labour. The most visible among these is 
the issue of scattered resettlement. For the tribal people who were resettled, 
scattered allotment brought severe hardships which served as a major hindrance. 
for cultivation. Forty eight per cent of the lands allotted in the new sites were in 
two pieces which made it difficult for them to continue with agriculture as the 
main occupation. While in the traditional villages they had their land and 
residence closer to each other, this is not the case with regard to 78 per cent of the 
population in the new sites. Another factor in this series is that of irrigation 
facility which, needless to say, matter a lot in maintaining agriculture. According 
to this study for 60 per cent of the respondents irrigation facilities got worsened 
and around 30 per cent respondents, in aggregate, were not served by the canal 


which was hailed as the ‘life line of Gujarat’. Lack of supporting resources of 
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agriculture implements like fodder in the new site forced many to leave 
agriculture in search of other sources of income. Nearly 80 per cent of the 
population in the new site has complaints with respect to the non availability of 
fodder for feeding their cattle which factor makes their bullocks redundant. Thus 
by providing lesser quality and quantity of land which lay scattered in two 
different sites, poor irrigation facilities and denial of supporting system to 
maintain agriculture, displacement pushed the agrarian society to move out in 
search of other sources of income viz. the wage labour. This explains how 
development induced displacement serves the twin functions of converting people 
into dependent labour by dispossession and capital accumulation by 
encroachment. It is in this context that the hypotheses that state causes the 
transformation of ecosystem people into exploitable ecological refugees who keep 
the social relations in a market economy. going through their displacement 


becomes valid. 


With rehabilitation, the economic mobility of the oustees has not 
improved either. On the other hand they have fallen into a debt trap in the new 
site. The study found 98 per cent of the oustees without savings in the new sites 
and this was despite the fact that their source of income has undergone a shift 
from agricultural which was almost insulated from the mainstream money based 
economy to wage labour which is interwoven with fiscal capitalism. In the 
submerging villages, as they were sustained by the natural resources and protected 
by collective life, none of them was part of the banking economy. Therefore, in 
the old village there was only 12 per cent of the population who were indebted the 
figure rose to 43 per cent when they moved into the new sites. This means, with 
displacement indebtedness became rampant. This shows how a new cheap labour 
force is produced by displacement and the same is maintained for keeping the 


market relations going without benefiting the oustees. 


The study then proves that if marginalization of the oustees occurred 
initially by displacement and dispossession by encroachment upon their natural 
common resources for capital accumulation, the post- displacement scenario was 


that of appropriation of their labour and alienation. Both these happened in the 
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case of the marginalized communities under the aegis of the liberal democratic 
state. There is also another interesting dimension to this process of debt trapping 
which is related to the source of borrowing and the loss of social capital. Among 
the loanees in the new sites, 42 per cent went to private money lenders for 
availing loans on interest basis while 86 per cent of respondents in the submerging 
villages had approached their friends and relatives to meet their financial 
exigencies. As they were moved to the new site, only seventeen per cent used the 
latter source in emergency. This drop is indicative of the infiltration of fiscal 


capitalism among the already exhausted communities. 


On the health status of the oustees, the study portrays a different picture 
as the system of modern medicine was lacking in the submerging villages where 
70 per cent had approached the traditional healers for medical assistance. 
However in the new site, things follow a different logic. Here there is a provision 
for medical assistance in each site but few of them make use of it. Fifty six per 
cent were found not making use of it. Interestingly, among these, 25 per cent even 
do not have any idea as to what to do in case of physical illness. This ambiguity is 
partly created by the non availability of the service of traditional healers in the 
new sites and partly by the absence of designated medical practitioner in the new 
site. While the modern medicine with its rational and universal acceptance has 
been appreciated and made available by the liberal democratic state, the cultural 
specific traditional healing system was not even acknowledged. Eighty seven per 
cent of the oustees pointed out the lack of herbals in new sites as the reason for 
non availability of the service of a traditional healer. From the study it was found 
that while the service of the medical practitioner could not be ensured by the state, 
the hitherto available medical assistance of the traditional healer was put to an 


end. 


In the case of food front, insecurity due to the lack of food and the 
resultant health issues were not striking in the new sites, though there were signs 
of under cultivation of food crops. Crops like Millets and Bajra which had been 
cultivated in the submerging villages were not cultivated in the same scale in the 


new sites. Similarly, many other pulses like Tuvar were not found in the new 
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sites. Also the number of crops in the new sites is less than that in the submerging 
villages. So is the case of vegetables. Cultivation of Khati Bhindi, Baigan, Galka, 
Tomato and Green Chilly showed a downward trend in the new sites when 
compared to that in the submerging villages. This has to be read along with the 
shift of cropping pattern to cash crops as part of assimilating into the market 
system for their survival. The shift to cash crops from food crops was observed 
with three fourth of the oustees starting cultivating cotton and oil seeds in their 
fields in the new sites. The dependency on market for meeting their food 
requirements is evident from the opinion of 67 per cent of the respondents that 
food crops cultivated in the resettlement area do not meet even half of their food 
requirements. On the question of yield in the new site, more than half of the 
respondents admitted that same was deteriorating when compared to that in 


submerging villages. 


Loss of common property like fodder, fuel wood and drinking water has 
affected the resettled communities very badly. Among the 87 per cent of the 
oustees who use public taps in the new sites for drinking water, majority reported 
intimidations from the host community in sharing the water source. Seventy five 
percent of the respondents also feel that drinking water facilities is worse in the 
instant case. Nearly 90 per cent of the oustees reported that the availability of 
fodder and fuel wood in the new site is worse when compared to that in the old 
habitat. While encroaching upon the common resources of these indigenous 
people, the state does little to make arrangements for the same in the new site, nor 


does it extend support to meet them by making any alternative arrangement. 


From the study it is also understood that the cultural marginality caused 
by the scattered resettlement is problematic in the case of SSP. Forty three per 
cent of respondents have their family members resettled in different sites and 
inconveniences due to scattered resettlement was felt high for 81 per cent of the 
population. The loss of collective living and a new life replanted in a hostile 
environment make most of the oustees vulnerable to identity crisis. Seventy five 
per cent of the respondents said that they were not in friendly relations with the 


neighboring host community. Very few of them, as low as seven per cent, have 
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been invited for attending marriage functions in the neighboring communities. 
Sixty six per cent of the rehabilitated population has not received any help from 
the host communities and 79 per cent tell that they were hostile to them. The study 
reveals that the process of social assimilation of these oustees with the host 


community is yet to materialise. 


On the issue of education, the survey found that despite their physical 
proximity, educational institutions set up by the Gujarat Government brings about 
cultural erosion among the new generation of the rehabilitated population by not 
imparting education in the medium of their dialect and by not familiarising 
traditional knowhow related to agriculture and cultural life. The study shows that 
the literacy level of the respondents is much below the national average and that 
around 90 per cent of them have not received any formal education and 87 per 
cent were illiterates. Fifty eight per cent of this group do not send their children to 
schools. The study identified some serious learning problems in the new site. Lack 
of training in one’s own culture and tradition, absence of training in native 
language, lack of training in the indigenous techniques of agricultural production, 
` irregular presence of teachers and absence of training in traditional means of 
healing are most important in this regard. This shows that the state, though as part 
of propaganda, claims that every new site has an exclusive learning institution, 
does not properly monitor its functioning. In the matter of political participation 
of these communities, though it is the same as that of the national average, the 
study has real doubts as to their understanding about the political system and the 
general welfare programmes the state provides. In regard to awareness about 
political leaders, majority of them (91per cent) knew the name of their Chief 
Minister ( Narendra Modi ) better than any other leaders, though almost none has 
a knowledge on welfare schemes which target them. The study could find that still 
79 per cent of the oustees have a desire to go back to their original villages. This 
shows that resettlement has yet to be transcended into rehabilitation. Thus the 
study, on the basis of a survey of various aspects of human right violations by 
displacement corroborates the third hypotheses that human right violations 


brought about by the project are many and its impact among the rehabilitated 
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people multifaceted. Further, more than human right violations, in which area the 
project has tremendous contribution, it is those like cultural marginality through 
de-tribalisation, loss of social relations due to scattered settlement and joblessness 
or compulsive migration in search of wage labour due to the difficulties in staying 
in agricultural occupation in the new site which seem to be more crucial for the 
project affected people. And yet, the state seeks to survive the legitimacy crisis 


created by these violations of human rights by resorting to propaganda. 


The study attempted to trace the ways through which the state operates 
propaganda to win legitimacy. It found that the state has used both covert and 
overt propaganda techniques to contain the gravity of resistance put up against the 
project by the people and thereby to manufacture consent in favour of the project. 
It included public relations works of the state, propaganda through government 
publications, books, videos, third party tactics, and informal communication 
systems like campaigns, advertisements and resorting to counter agitation 


strategies. 


Here the study exposed propaganda technique by the public relations 
department of Sardar Sarovar Punarvasvat Agency that worked/ still works 
through the dissemination of desired and selective information at the same time 
tactfully concealing undesired information. The content analysis of the 
documentary, Narmada Sarvada, revealed how public perception was moulded by 
repetitive display of visuals and narrations with emotional punch. Content 
analysis of two books written by K.Z. Patel and B.G. Varghese also makes it clear 
that third party propaganda techniques were extensively used by the state using 
specialised classes. Images, slogans and even chants and hymns were used with 
intention to influence the public conscience. So was the case with regard to media 
and cyber space. This heavy dependence on propaganda, itself indicates the severe 
deficit of legitimacy democratic state faces. Like everywhere, the developmental 
democratic state when it suffers legitimacy crisis as a result of violation of human 
rights of its subjects here also the Indian state is seen resorting to both coercive 
apparatus and propaganda in order to survive. Here in the instant case, the state 


chose the latter, the propaganda. 
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All the aforesaid facts lend credence to the major hypothesis that 
democracy, development and human rights are not interdependent and mutually 
| reinforcing іп the context of ће Sardar Sarovar Project as democratic state 
overlooks human right issues for facilitating its role as a developmental state. The 
study, therefore, concludes that ое development and human rights in the 
context of SSP are not mutually reinforcing. Therefore, it posits that the synergy 


between the three is not possible given the conditions similar to SSP. 


The study identifies many potential areas of future research. The politics 
of propaganda and social movements, anthropological analysis of displaced 
population, and changing role of environmental movements are some of the 


important areas in this regard. 
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